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Art. I—THE BEMA AND THE PULPIT. 


Orations of Demosthenes. Edited by BekKEr. 3 vols. Leipsic. 
1855. 

Oratio de Corona. With Notes by J. T. Cuamprin. 

Orations of Demosthenes. Translated by Kennepy. Two vols, 
London: Bohn. New York: Harpers. 


SPEECH will ever be the supreme human power on the earth. 
No rival will ever dethrone it. The printing press, that great 
king of thought, now seated firmly on his throne of widening 
empire, will in vain aspire to the highest sovereignty of mind. 
Nature is the mother of art, and holds dominion over her 
offspring by a primordial and prescriptive right. This right 
was solemnly reaffirmed by the Author of nature, in the person 
of Jesus Christ, when, about to ascend from the footstool to the 
throne, he placed the imperial scepter in the hands of speech, 
saying, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” The pulpit, therefore, must ever be the divinely 
ordained fountain of religious instruction, the foremost agency 
of popular moral culture, and the grand conservator and bul- 
wark of constitutional liberty. The word of God itself is 
bound where speech is set in the stocks, or where the pulpit is 
intimidated, enfeebled, or demoralized. Humanity and patriot- 
ism should join their voices with Christianity in vindication of 
the divine right of speech, and they should join their hands in 
the effort to bring the pulpit to the highest possible efficiency, 
by the speedy development of its maximum power. If there 
Fourtu Series, Vou. XIV.—1 
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ever was an age calling loudly upon the preacher of the Gospel 
to put on strength, and to hurl the thunderbolts of divine truth 
with a mighty arm, that age is the present. If there ever was 
a country calling, as with a herald’s trump, for champions to 
stand forth from the timid crowd, and lift up their voice for her 
honor and integrity, that country is America. Any suggestion, 
therefore, though it be merely the reiteration of forgotten truth 
or the finger-post to a neglected model, contributing to inspire 
the Christian ministry with boldness and persistence in defense 
of the truth, or to panoply and nerve our young men for a 
successful and glorious career in the sacred office, is worthy of 
their regard. 

It is the purpose of this paper to direct the attention of those 
who would magnify the high vocation, toward that peerless 
model of eloquence, the nearest human approach to perfection, 
the undisputed master of the Athenian bema, Demosthenes. 
We purpose to show that his elements of oratorical power are 
broad as humanity, and especially applicable to the modern 
pulpit. It is true that Demosthenes was a secular orator, dis- 
coursing of topics of transient interest. But the almost 
superhuman manner in which he touches human themes; the 
saintly high-mindedness with which he walks among his fellow- 
men in an age of moral degeneracy; the quenchless ardor of 
his patriotism ; his unconquerable advocacy of freedom, the 
Grecian Abdiel, “among innumerable false, unmoved ;” his 
irresistible appeals to right, his vehement torrent of passion, 
always under the perfect mastery of reason; the simplicity of his 
style, making his thoughts pervade the soul, as electricity per- 
vades the air; the perfect harmony between the style and the 
sense ; the wonderful immediate effect of his orations, and their 
unchallenged right to the world’s highest admiration after the 
lapse of twenty-two centuries; all these high qualities pro- 
claim him the unrivaled master of the art of persuasion. To 
say that he was a politician in the American sense of the 
term would be the utterance of a foul slander. Such a char- 
acter, in his definition of ovsopdévtnc, Demosthenes has photo- 
graphed, by the light of his own genius, in indelible colors 
upon the pages of his immortal argument against A‘schines. 
Then he damned his illustrious rival to everlasting fame by 
writing his name beneath the portrait. Demosthenes was the 
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pure-minded statesman, whose noble lineaments he has traced 
in his delineation of the ovuBovdoc, which this great limner of 
character painted for a likeness of himself, to be hung up in 
the gallery of history as a pendant to the demagogue.* 

It is the misfortune of some of the world’s greatest minds to 
be abundantly eulogized, but sparingly studied. It is much 
easier to glorify Bacon than to fathom his philosophy. It re- 
quires less labor to crown Newton with our praises than to 
follow him patiently through his Principia. Multitudes are 
lavish of compliments to 


“The blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle,” 


who are quite content to pass through life without ever read- 
ing a verse of the Iliad. The peerless Athenian is no excep- 
tion to this declaration. Many are profuse in vague encomiums 
who have never read one of his thrilling periods in the glow- 
ing Attic words which set on fire the souls of the Athenian 
demos. It is to be feared that many public speakers, having 
collegiate diplomas in their drawers, have never formed an 
intimate and pleasing acquaintance with this c):aste exemplar 
of manly eloquence. In the curriculum of academic study 
they hastily ran through one or two Philippics, satisfied with 
some insight into the grammatical relations of the words, 
while blind to the ravishing rhetorical beauties which unfold 
themselves only beneath a long and earnest scrutiny. Since 
they pronounced their orations on commencement day—on 
which occasion Demosthenes and Cicero were spoken of in 
very flattering phrase—those distinguished gentlemen of an- 
tiquity have been quite forgotten, or remembered only as the 
authors of much vexation and disquietude to the halcyon days 
of university life. We are aware that there exists a strong 
prejudice in many minds against the earnest study of a master 
orator, grounded on the fear lest there would be more lost in 
originality than would be gained in other excellences. But 
why should the orator fear, rather than the painter and the 
sculptor, who from all civilized lands make pilgrimages to 
Italy, that shrine of the arts, and spend years in the study of 
the immortal productions of Titian and Michael Angelo? It 
is said that the orator should take lessons of the great teacher, 


* Oratio De Corona, sec. 189. Champlin’s edition. 
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nature. As well might you send the artist to nature for his 
studies, locking him out of the repositories of art in the 
Vatican, as to send the student of eloquence to nature, shut- 
ting him .out from the contemplation of those great monarchs 
of the human soul, whose words have come down to us through 
twenty centuries enkindling the hearts of all the intervening 
generations. If man’s noblest study is man, his best text- 
book is the great orator, who has trodden the mysterious 
avenues to millions of hearts. The successful speaker must be 
erudite in the knowledge of human nature. The sources of 
this knowledge are first of all the word of God, which is the dis- 
cerner and the revealer of men’s hearts; secondly, self-scrutiny ; 
and lastly, observation upon our fellow-men. This, we contend, 
is wonderfully simplified and facilitated by the study of the 
drama, or the speech which has the power to move men; just 
as we may often arrive at a more accurate knowledge of the 
structure of a lock by inspecting the key which unlocks it, 
than by trying to pry into the lock itself. But he is not to be 
decried as an oratorical picklock, who has acquired, by the 
patient study of some great patterns, the high art of turning 
back the bolts of prejudice and passion in human souls, and 
of opening them to the ingress of truth. 

The prolonged and thorough study of the words which swept 
the souls of the hearers, and which thrill with intense emotion 
the bosoms of the readers ages afterward, is necessary to com- 
plete the rhetorical studies of the schools. In school rhetoric 
we have the disjecta membra of anatomized writers and 
speakers, thrown together as illustrations of the various prin- 
ciples of the art, as detached bones are arranged in the cabi- 
net of a college of surgery. With the contemplation of these 
dry bones the school rhetoric ends. If the student ever see 
bone come to his bone, and the sinews and flesh come upon 
them, andif he ever see them stand upon their feet as mailed 
and victorious warriors, he must give his days and his nights 
to the study of those acknowledged standards of eloquence 
from which the rhetorician collects his paradigms. 

It is fortunate for the world that the highest of these stand- 
ards, the speeches of the great Pseanian, have descended to the 
present time in the very syllables in which they flowed from 
his pen and fell from his lips. For these productions were 
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most industriously elaborated in the closet; they are not the 
fragments of impromptu utterances, caught up by some Attic 
reporter in the Pnyx, and amplified by some Athenian Grub- 
street. They all bear unmistakable internal evidence of their 
genuineness. The brief, simple, modest, and sometimes prayer- 
ful exordium, the lucid statement, the rapid, crystal stream of 
logic, the stirring appeal, the impressive peroration, all indicate 
the ad unguem factum oratorem as surely as the lion is known 
by hisclaw. We have said that the elements of power in Demos- 
thenes are adapted to influence universal man; that the thoughts 
and sentiments packed into his periods, uttered in his impetu- 
ous manner in any age, to any people, would produce substan- 
tially the same effects. Hence we argue his fitness for a model 
for the Christian ministry whose commission contemplates the 
exertion of suasive influence upon every creature, even to 
the end of the world. There is one historical testimony to this 
characteristic of Demosthenes which it is instructive to con- 
template. From his age to the present philanthropists, patriots, 
and statesmen remarkable for generous impulses and elevated 
moral sentiments, who have stood forth as champions of the 
right, and as swift witnesses against every form of tyranny and 
wrong, have been instinctively attracted to Demosthenes, and 
have lingered with delight over his pages, and have imbibed 
his spirit and imitated his style. The patriot Cicero, the ad- 
vocate of outraged Sicily, and the successful pilot of the Roman 
Republic through the perils of civil commotion and dark trea- 
son; the philanthropic Brougham, whose youthful, fiery de- 
nunciations struck the fetters from eight hundred thousand 
slaves in the British colonies, and banished forever from En- 
glish law “the wild and guilty fantasy of property in man ;” 
and our own heroic Sumner, who rises from the floor of the 
American Senate crimsoned with his own blood, and before 
the vulture eyes of slavemasters pale with rage, hurls his resist- 
less thunders at the baneful system which they love better than 
the Union cemented in their fathers’ blood ; these, and many 
other illustrious names which the world will not willingly let 
die, all confessedly drew inspiration from the orations of the 
enemy of the ambitious Macedonian and the devoted friend of 
Athens. 

If the preacher of Christ’s Gospel is set, not for the utterance 
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of mere theological dogmas, but to show to men their sins; if 
it is his office, like his Master, to move among men an incar- 
nate conscience, unmasking hypocrisy, and denouncing the 
woes of God upon every form of iniquity ; if the world has a 
right to expect the pulpit to be the organ of a higher and 
clearer sense of right, and the fountain of a purer and warmer 
philanthropy than the legislative hall, then should the 
divinely appointed expounder and defender of human rights 
not only be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his high 
office, but he should be perfectly familiar with the best models 
for the expression of that spirit. 

We now call attention to some of the prominent character- 
istics of Demosthenes, which if reproduced in the pulpit would 
greatly enhance its power. , 

Demosthenes never attempts to move his hearers til he 
has laid down a foundation of massive, sterling thought. It is 
supposed by many that his success resulted chiefly from his 
manner ; that, in his own language, action is the first, second, 
and third quality of a victorious orator. But his enemies, 
when they intimated that his speeches were redolent of the 
lamp, more sagely divined the secret strength of that young 
Samson who had suddenly mounted the bema with a power 
to sway Attica and to shake the Hellenic States at his will, 
and to foil the perfidious Philip by a half-hour’s speech. They 
could not, however, have asserted this from any appearance 
of art and severe labor in the structure of his orations, for 
every thought appears to spring up easily and spontaneously 
from the occasion. He had learned the perfection of all learn- 
ing and labor, the Ars celare artem. So unartificial do his 
Speeches appear, that the reader is constantly deluded with the 
thought that it is a thing perfectly practicable for himself to 
give expression to his thoughts in a style equally felicitous. 
Thus Horace’s test of literary excellence is satisfied three cen- 
turies before the Venusian poet penned the Ars Poetica. 


Ex noto fictum carmen sequar, ut sibi quivis 
Speret idem, sudet multum frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem. 
His enemies judged that he had consumed the midnight 
hours in the preparation of his orations because they felt the 
unusual weight of thought with which they were laden, as gold 
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is detected by its superior gravity. Other men could act as 
well as Demosthenes. Why did not others produce similar ef- 
fects? Because they had no mighty thought in their souls to 
act out, and to transfuse into the souls of their hearers. Hence 
they were mere declaimers and ranters. Had Demosthenes 
framed platitudes into intense and earnest expressions, his 
vehemence might have momentarily fixed the attention of his 
audience. But would those vapid inanities have been treas- 
ured up by the most cultivated minds of his age? Would 
they have been conned over and recited by his great political 
antagonist in exile-as specimens of the most splendid triumphs 
of oratory ; and would they have been sent, as a precious legacy, 
down the stream of time, wafted by the praises of each sueceed- 
ing generation? The speaker who is indifferent to the matter 
of his address, relying chiefly on his impassioned delivery, pre- 
sents a striking resemblance to the artillerist who loads his 
rifled ordnance with a ball of cork, thinking to compensate for 
its lack of weight by quadrupling the quantity of powder. 
There is, however, a caution to be observed, that the depth of 
thought be not beyond the plummet of the ordinary intellect. 
The deepest thinkers are never popular orators, except those 
rarely constituted minds, composed, like the Gulf Stream, of a 
surface-current. of fervid impulses, and a deeper and colder 
stream of metaphysical speculation. The calm, profound, and 
constructive intellect of Bacon was, by reason of its very depth, 
far less capable of exercising popular sway by speech than, 
many other men of much narrower intellectual range, as the 
Great Eastern steamship, by her enormous depth of keel, is 
excluded from many harbors to which vessels of less draught 
have easy access. Demosthenes never dreams in the cloud- 
land, like the German; never dives into psychological abstrusi- 
ties, like a Scotch philosopher; but he applies to the common 
understanding those plain, practical truths adapted to secure 
his purpose. That purpose is higher than to dazzle the mind 
by the corruscation of specious and vague generalities; it is to 
persuade to immediate action. He seizes upon a universal 
principle only as a lever with which to multiply his power to 
press upon the attention some particular truth. Between the 
extremes of unadorned, logical conciseness and Ciceronian re- 
dundance and ornateness he ever found the golden mean, 
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always addressing the reason, yet always winning the heart. 
Much of modern preaching is ineffective because it is not sat- 
urated with thought; and much more fails to edify and to im- 
press because the thought is expressed not in the language of 
the shop, and field, and fireside, but in the terminology of the 
metaphysical recitation room, 

2. Demosthenes knew all the points of contact between his 
own mind and his hearers. Minds are like spheres, which can 
have, at the same time, only one point of contact. Through this 
common point the electric current of the speaker’s emotions must 
pass into the souls of his audience. There is one such point be- 
tween intellect and intellect, through which the spark of truth 
is to be conveyed from the giver to the receiver, and there is 
another for the transmission of the glowing currents of feeling 
from the sensibilities of the speaker to the sensibilities of the 
auditor. The first consists in knowledge common to both 
speaker and hearer. This is the only bridge which spans the 
chasm between mind and mind. Over this bridge the orator 
must make his thoughts travel to find an open door into the 
understandings of those whom he addresses. Otherwise he 
will speak in an unknown tongue. Here lies one element of 
the secret power of the Corypheus of Grecian orators; he was 
perfectly acquainted with the intellectual character of the 
Athenian people, and he knew just what coin would have cur- 
rency with them. He was born of the common people; he 
was educated with them. They had been trained by the same 
‘masters, and they had drawn their intellectual nutriment from 
the same literature. Their youthful souls had been inflamed 
by the glowing myths of Homer, the father of song; their ima- 
ginations had been excited by the gorgeous and sublime ima- 
gery of A‘schylus, the father of Greek tragedy, and chastened 
by the reflective and vigorous pages of Thucydides, the father 
of philosophical history. They had gazed from childhood upon 
the same scenes ; the same rugged ridges of the Pentelican hills 
obstructed their eastern gaze ; on the west was spread out “the 
loud-sounding sea,” visible for many leagues from the summit 
of the Acropolis. They had a common ancestry, the recital 
of whose glorious deeds had often inspired their souls with 
national pride. Here, then, in the minds of his countrymen, 
was the medium through which the orator might pour his own 
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thouglits and emotions, a molten stream flowing from the glow- 
ing furnace of his own heart. There is, however, one. thing 
lacking, which we have described as the point of contact be- 
tween heart and heart. Zhis is a common interest with the 
hearers. Demosthenes himself insists that this is the sine gua 
mon of oratorical success. In his oration on the Crown he 
gives utterance to some most valuable philosophical reflections 
on the nature of eloquence, as Webster in his celebrated eulogy 
of Adams takes up the same theme and pronounces one of 
the most sublime passages in modern oratory, a massive ingot 
of gold. Aischines had all the oratorical advantages which 
arise from knowledge in common with himself and his hearers. 
For he also was born and educated at Athens. But there was 
one insurmountable obstacle to his success. He was suspected 
of being in the interest of Macedon, while it was manifest to 
all that Demosthenes was heartily in the interest of Athens. 
Hence, he tells his antagonist, in their great forensic contest, 
the reason why he never achieved the highest triumphs of 
eloquence. “Eott d’ oby 6 Adyog tod pxjropog Alayivn tiuwor, oid’ 
6 Tévog Tie Pwrijc, dAAd TO TdvTa TpoatpEiadat Tig TOAAOIG Kai TO 
Tov¢ avTove juceiv Kai dtdeiv ovorep dv % natpic. “It is not the 
language of the orator which is precious, O Aéschines, nor 
the tone of his voice, but the fact that he aims at the same 
objects that the multitude desire, and that he loves and hates 
whatever persons his country does.”* He proceeds to declare 
that his rival must fail because “he does not anchor upon the 
same cable with the people, and therefore has not the same 
expectation of safety.” These words commend themselves to 
the study of every public speaker; to the preacher who has 
not yet attained a thorough identification with the moral and 
spiritual interest of his hearers, and to the American politician, 
who dreams of influence in the reconstructed national govern- 
ment, after he has been once leagued with those whom his 
country hates, and anchored upon the cable of a confederacy 
whose keel is oppression and whose timbers are treason. 

This devotion to the interests of his native Attica Demos- 
thenes demonstrates by a life of labor and sacrifice. He points 
with just exultationy to his “ ovvéyeca, nAdvor, and taAatwpia,” 
* Oratio De Corona, § 280. Champlin’s revised edition. 

+ Oratio De Corona, § 218. 
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“perseverance, journeys, and toils,” as St. Paul recounts his perils 
encountered and sufferings endured for those to whom he 
preached, for whose spiritual well-being he expressed a willing- 
ness to lay down his life as a second atonement, if such an 
offering were necessary, to secure their salvation.* In the 
entireness of their devotion to their respective objects, there is 
a striking parallel between the great apostle of Grecian liberty 
and the great apostle to the Gentiles; they both “fought a 
good fight,” both finished their course by a martyr’s death, and 
both their works do follow. Both are impressive illustrations 
of the principle that the highest power to sway the human will 
involves a perfect consecration of being to the highest interests 
of those whom we would influence. Should we venture to 
suggest a modern illustration of the same truth, we should not 
hesitate to appeal to the perfect Christian devotion and the 
astonishing oratorical success of the seraphic Whitetield. 
Would our limits allow, we would gladly amplify upon the 
manifest wisdom of uniting in one person the office of pastor 
and of preacher, by which he is sent from house to house, to 
become familiar with his people’s modes of thought, and to 
acquire a personal interest in their well-being, before he enters 
the pulpit and applies the great motives of the Gospel to their 
hearts. 

3. In all his speeches Demosthenes had an immediate end to 
compass. He always aimed at some direct, practical result. 
His purpose, ever vividly before his eye, subsidized and inten- 
sified all the energies of his nature. He never committed the, 
oratorical suicide of speaking for mere display. That man can 
never be a hero whose thoughts concentrate upon himself. 
He must see some object beyond himself, and, in utter self- 
abnegation, strain every muscle to reach it. If the Athenian 
Senate ever resorted to the parliamentary ruse of sending ap 
orator into the popular assembly to speak against time, they 
never could have been so unwise as to select Demosthenes. 
He never could have prostituted man’s godlike prerogative, 
the sacred gift of speech, to an unworthy purpose. He never 
learned the art recommended by Archbishop Whately, of mar- 
shaling mere words, the art of laboriously saying nothing, cul- 
tivated to perfection by a class of American Congressmen. 


* Rom. ix, 3. 
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He is never satisfied simply to please; he always strives to 
move his hearers to action. His only oration in which he has 
not a vote to carry, a navy to build, an embassy to elect, or 
a tax to levy, is his funeral eulogy over his brethren slain in 
battle, an occasion in which he could animate the drooping 
patriotism of his fellow-citizens—a service which loyal Ameri- 
cans can appreciate since the day our volunteer army found 
their Virginian Cheronza, and we with trembling inquired con- 
cerning the defenses of our Athens. 

When the advocate sees the life of the prisoner trembling in 
the balance of a juror’s volitions; when the statesman sees the 
fate of the empire turning upon the pivot of a single vote; 
when the preacher realizes that his impenitent hearer may be, 
listening to the last offer of Divine mercy, a fitting subject and 
occasion for eloquence are presented if the man is not wanting. 
But how often do the first two elements of the divine art of 
persuasion concur, but the third is lacking! Treason stalks 
into the senate chamber undisguised, and plies his pick-ax at 
the very pedestal of the republic. Now the theme and the 
hour for eloquence are present ; but no Cicero hurls words like 
bullets straight at the conspiritors’ heads. The American con- 
script fathers all address the country. Immortal souls un- 
washed of sin and hastening to the fires of the judgment are 
assembled in the sanctuary. Now is the hour, eternity is the 
theme, worthy of words that burn their way to the heart. But 
the hour is occupied with a pointless, perfunctory address, be- 
cause the bell has sounded and the people have convened, and 
they expect that something of a religious character will be said. 
The preacher girds himself for the achievement of no immedi- 
ate purpose, hence no pathos trembles in his voice, no teardrop 
glistens in his eye, no seraph’s coal touches his lips, and no sin- 
ner cries for pardon. Nothing gives cogency to the words of 
Christ’s embassador, and inspires his soul with earnestness, like 
faith in the Gospel as the instrument for the immediate recon- 
ciliation of sinners to God. The absence of this faith explains 
the mystery of much of our fruitless preaching. 

4. The rhetorical structure of his speeches combines in the 
highest perfection all the excellences of persuasive oratory. 
Our limits will not permit an extended analysis of any one ot 
his orations with illustrative quotations. His beauties are so 
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inwrought into his style, that they are incapable of being de- 
tached and presented to the eye like separate gems. We com- 
mend his productions to the study of all those who aspire to 
wield the power of tongue or pen, especially to those who are 
under an inspired injunction to “study to show themselves ap- 
proved unto God, workmen, needing not to be ashamed, right- 
ly dividing the word of truth.” There are laws of thought and 
emotion in human souls as definite and changeless as the prop- 
erties of matter. He who would overcome the spiritual inertia 
in a depraved heart, must be as familiar with the philosophy 
of persuasion as the machinist is with the philosophy of dynam- 
ics. Oratory is as much an experimental science as civil engi- 
neering ; it is building a suspension bridge to an insulated 
mind. Hence the necessity of oratorical rules and models. 
Such a model is accessible to all our young men who have 
money enough to purchase the speeches of Demosthenes and 
mind enough to master them. They will find a Napoleonic 
strategy in the disposition of his topics, and a sharp discrimina- 
tion between his arguments. They will observe the consummate 
art of his compound periods, memorable for unity, perspicuity, 
and foree ; his wonderful skill in the management of facts, and 
his power to digest them into arguments, and to press every 
point to the utmost by a facility of condensed restatement. They 
will admire the keenness of his satire, like a razor of polished 
steel encased in a style of burnished gold ; and his delicate and 
well-timed appeals to the feelings to allay prejudice, and to 
prepare the mind for the reception of his arguments. His 
ability to surcharge a single word with an electric power suf- 
ficient to prostrate an antagonist by a single shock will awaken 
surprise. The student of Demosthenes will find his imagina- 
tion strengthened and chastened by the orator’s dramatic 
grouping of facts, presenting a scene to the eye like a painting 
—an unrivaled power of graphic delineation, exemplified 
in modern times by some of Webster’s finest descriptive 
narratives. He will bow before his occasional outbursts of 
impassioned feeling, and he will tremble for the luckless 
victim doomed to endure the Alpine avalanches of his invec- 
tive. 

Let us mingle with the Athenian é««Anoia who throng the 
Pnyx at some great national exigency. A messenger is intro- 
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duced bearing important dispatches. The herald asks, “ Who 
wishes to harangue?” There is no response. After the ques- 
tion has been repeated many times, Demosthenes mounts the 
bema. His calm countenance gives no indications of the vol- 
canic fires shut up within his soul. He begins with delibera- 
tion. He startles by no paradoxes, he excites by no extrava- 
gances, he enchains by no novelties, he charms by no subtle- 
ties, but, taking the facts which lie around them and the 
thoughts which repose within them, he proceeds to enforce the 
duty of the hour. His theme is the peril of the state. The 
crisis is the last move of the Macedonian upon the great Pan- 
hellenic chess-board. Elatea is taken. A few plain sentences 
place the state of the facts in a clear light before all eyes. A 
few more sentences let in the sunlight upon the dark purpose 
of the peace-proposing Philip. Then, in imagination, he 
makes the Athenians see the conquering squadrons of Mace- 
dontdesolating Attica. He holds up the dark picture of nation- 
al overthrow, with the extinction of their boasted democracy 
in the night of despotism, and the still darker picture of the 
disgrace which will ever blot the generation which cravenly 
yielded, without a struggle, to the upstart of Pella, the glorious 
heritage for which their fathers breasted the Persian myriads 
at Marathon, Salamis, and Platea. Terror and despair brood 
over the assembled people, and their hearts sink within them. 
Should the orator descend now all is lost. Despair paralyzes, 
hope awakens to effort. The orator continues to speak. A 
rift appears in the leaden cloud, and the sun streams through 
and paints the rainbow over Attica. Thebes may be won over 
to our alliance, the Grecian States may unite and conquer, 
“and the impending danger may pass away as a cloud.” 
The speaker’s voice is drowned in the tumultuous shout, 
“ Lead us to Philip.” The orator has triumphed. His coun- 
trymen, enervated and demoralized by a love of ease and 
pleasure, heroically march forth to the unequal conflict of 
Cheronzea, and fall beneath the tread of the invincible Macedon- 
ian phalanx. 

5. The triumph of Demosthenes over extraordinary impedi- 
ments by a vigorous system of self-culture, is an example replete 
with instruction to aspirants to eminence in the art of public 
speaking. We must be pardoned for alluding to a subject so 
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trite as his cure of his hesitating utterance, short respirations, 
and uncouth gesticulations, by a persistent course of discipline, 
for we are writing for the special benefit of our clerical 
brethren, some of whom may be disheartened by similar 
infirmities. We cannot, therefore, deem this paper complete 
without asking our readers to visit, with us, the study of 
the great orator, and to learn the secret of his Herculean 
strength, 
Whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulminated over Greece 

To Macedon, and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 

The goblet on the table is not brimming with the ruby wine. 
Its owner is a water-drinker, an original tee-totaler, not for 
conscience’ sake, but for eloquence ; and he manfully bears the 
reproach of abstemiousness amid the scoffs: of his tippling 
enemies. Every man that striveth for the mastery is: temper- 
ate in all things, is a maxim, the wisdom of which was derfion- 
strated by the athlete, centuries before it was recorded among 
inspired truths. The illustrious Grecian needs no artificial 
stimulants to fire him for his coming effort in the popular 
assembly. Had the fumes of the narcotie weed been, in his 
day, a fashionable mode of physical detilement and mental 
stupefaction, we are warranted in the assertion that this prince 
of orators would have spurned the enslaving opiate. The 
sword may no longer be suspended from the ceiling to check 
the ungraceful shrug of his shoulder; the pebbles, with which 
his respirations were prolonged, may be lying upon the beach 
of Phalerum, where he practiced his last vocal exercise to the 
crested waves. But the workman himself is in his workshop 
forging, link by link, the adamantine chain with which he 
will bind his country’s foes and lead them in triumph. No 
labor is shunned. Stroke after stroke from that Cyclopean arm 
rings upon the anvil. Every word is weighed, and every sen- 
tence is turned over and over beneath the sledge till it assumes 
the required shape. No such motto as Orator nascitur non 
ft is written on the walls of this laboratory. Here it is 
demonstrated that the proudest laurels of speech are won, not 
by fitful genius, but by patient toil. Emerson has somewhere 
said that mediocrity can declaim an oration the fifteenth time 
more effectively than genius can the first time. This truth may 
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be rendered more impressive when generalized and formulated 
after the manner of the algebraist, thus: 


(Mediocrity) 15th Power — Genius + Y. 


Work is the only succedaneum for genius. Drill is the 
recreator of the man. It is generally supposed that the 
speaker from memory excludes himself from the highest style 
of oratorical effect, but the practice of Demosthenes does not 
sustain this notion; neither does the practice of Whitefield, 
whose fifteenth public delivery of a sermon, in the judgment 
of Dr. Franklin, was necessary to develop his maximum power. 
There is a well-authenticated tradition that the modern pulpit- 
charmer, Summerfield, who enchained multitudes with his 
apparently impromptu flights of imagination and outbursts of 
pathos, was accustomed in his preparation for the pulpit to 
rehearse his sermons by the clock. Had Dr. Olin unwisely 
burned his manuscripts he would not only have robbed the 
world of a rich legacy of sterling, original thought, expressed 
in a pure and majestic style, but he would have hidden from 
his brethren the secret staircase by which he mounted to his 
acknowledged pre-eminence in sacred oratory. But that secret 
is unvailed | by the discovery, after his death, of carefully written 
copies of all his great sermons, corresponding with verbal ex- 
actness with those spoken productions which swayed his hearers 
as the tornado sways the forest, and which impressed their very 
words upon the student’s memory “ as laid in the rock forever.” 
He added to his great natural powers the most laborious study. 
We are not authorized to say that he preached entirely from 
memory ; but facts do justify the assertion that Demosthenes 
never more thoroughly prepared himself for the bema than did 
Olin for the pulpit. He made success a duty, and he made 
preparation for success matter of conscience. He abhorred 
“slip-shod sermons ” and a reliance upon “ an inspiration which 
never comes ” to help a sluggard in his time of want. 

There are few living orators to contest the palm of eloquence 
with Edward Everett, whose pen patiently records every word 
of his great speeches, and his memory faithfully transcribes 
every sentence before his lips become the fountain of mellifluent 
periods. The rising stars of the Wesleyan pulpit, Arthur and 
Punshon, whose fitly spoken words are like apples of gold in 
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pictures of silver, are: model extemporizers ; and yet, while they 
disclaim preaching memoriter, they candidly disavow impro- 
vised diction, and declare that they have the entire sermon in 
their “ mind’s eye” when they announce the text. A perfect 
verbal memory is a rare gift. Many who are moved by the 
Holy Spirit to the Christian ministry can never attain it even 
by the severest discipline; and very few can make it available 
so frequently as the sacred office demands. For this reason we 
do not assert that the illustrious son of Athens is in this regard 
a model for all preachers of the Gospel. Yet we do insist that 
those endowed with this aptitude should not neglect the gift of 
God that is in them, and through the influence of a vain ex- 
pectation of divine inspiration, or of unfounded prejudice, or 
of culpable indolence, never magnify their high vocation by the 
application of all their powers to a work “which filled a 
Saviour’s hands.” 

Every preacher who studies himself and his work will find 
deficiencies to be supplied and excellences to be acquired af- 
fording scope for the most assiduous self-culture. So many el- 
ements enter into the perfect orator—posture, gesture, mien, 
eye, pitch and quantity of voice, pronunciation, intonation, 
grammar, rhetoric—that he would be the eighth wonder of the 
world in whom all these excellences in perfection were com- 
bined by nature. 

Unfounded religious scruples deter many from that elocu- 
tionary culture requisite to enhance their usefulness. It is sup- 
posed that attention to the manner of preaching is incompati- 
ble with reliance upon the Holy Spirit’s promised aid in the 
proclamation of saving truth. But the dispensation of the 
Spirit is not a dispensation from labor. . It is not a license to 
laziness, but rather a cheering voice arousing to higher effort, 
crying, Work, for God works with you. 

Mr. Wesley, one of the highest authorities in all matters 
relating to preaching, gives to his young men the following 
sound advi ice: “ It is more difficult to find out the fault of your 
gesture than those of your pronunciation ; for a man may hear 
his voice, but he cannot see his own face, neither can he observe 
the several motions of his own body, at least but imperfectly. 
To remedy this you may use a large looking-glass as Demos- 
thenes did, and thereby learn to avoid every disagreeable and 
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unhandsome gesture.” . . . “ Whenever you hear an eminent 
speaker, observe, with the utmost attention, what conformity 
there is between his action and his utterance. You may after- 
ward imitate him at home till you have made his graces your 
own.” It is not unreasonable to suppose that this great master 
of sacred eloquence, in these directions to others, opens the door 
of a little room in Lincoln College, Oxford, and gives us 
a glimpse of the Demosthenean drill practiced by an ardent 
student in his preparation to inaugurate “that new dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel ”* with which his own name will be con- 
nected till the last generation shall dwell upon the earth; so 
that Methodism itself may be largely indebted to the influence 
of that example of patient self-discipline persistently applied 
by a weak and stammering Athenian youth, providentially 
set forth as a pattern of all perseverance to all who should live 
thereafter. 

The best English translator of Demosthenes is Kennedy. 
His translations are as nearly literal as possible, considering 
that no two languages are exactly commensurate. But such is 
the muscularity and directness of the style of Demosthenes, 
and its general freedom from inversions, that he comes nearer 
to the English than any other writer in the dead languages, 
excepting the Hebrew. Mr. Kennedy’s volumes abound in 
valuable notes and appendices. The cheapest and most attract- 
ive edition of the text is Bekker’s Leipsic. But we advise all 
who attempt to gain a private introduction to this great orator 
to avail themselves of American editions of his works with 
notes, for there are difficulties which an unaided student would 
find formidable without such helps. By far the best compan- 
ion for the profitable study of the masterpiece of Demosthenes 
we have found in a work printed but not yet published, entitled, 
“ Notes, Grammatical and Rhetorical, upon the Oration on the 
Crown. Withan Historical Sketch.” Professor Larned, of Yale 
College, is said to be the author of this work, which he is now 
revising and enlarging for publication. 


* Dr. Hedge. 
Fovurts Ssrises, Vor. XIV.—2 
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Arr. IL—THE POLITICAL CONDITION AND PROSPECTS 
OF THE GREEK RACE. 


Every indication that reaches us tends to corroborate the 
belief that the condition of the Turkish empire, and more par- 
ticularly of that portion of it which lies in Europe, has not 
reached an equilibrium. No part of the inhabited globe offers 
to man a more fertile soil or a more genial climate ; and for no 
territory of equal extent has the contest been more animated. 
Yet no stability has been attained. Each successive impulse 
has only prepared for a new oscillation. Nor does the present 
aspect of the Eastern problem offer any reason to expect that 
the latest conquest by the Turks will be more permanent than 
the previous conquests of the same regions by semi-Hellenic 
kings and Roman generals. In fact the entire condition is one 
of instability, transition, and preparation. The grand political 
lesson of our times, it may safely be affirmed, is the futility of 
the attempt to bind together, by merely artificial and govern- 
mental bonds, elements that are dissimilar and discordant from 
their very origin. The cohesion between provinces united by 
the apparently fortuitous intermarriage of rulers in bygone 
generations, is at best of a very slight nature; it dissolves in 
an instant when it comes into active interference with the sim- 
ultaneous and mutual attraction of the fragments of a great 
nation seeking to reunite. Notwithstanding every hinderance 
arising from arbitrary and unnatural association, Europe now 
bids fair to undergo a complete remodeling, such as shall re 


store great nationalities to their proper proportions, and afford 


to each an opportunity as nearly equal as may be to develop its 
own peculiar character and capacities. 

In European Turkey the great majority‘of the population 
consists of adherents of the Christian faith. The Mohamme- 
dans, in spite of the advantages they have for the last four cen- 
turies enjoyed as the dominant race, and notwithstanding the 
system of proselytism to their creed which they have encour- 
aged, still continue to be in the minority. In past centuries a 
few of the higher ecclesiastics and of the more important lay- 
men of the cities may have been induced to renounce their 
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religion, and, as a consequence, their national attachments ; but 
the cases of apostasy were limited very much to the vicinity of 
the chief cities and towns. The people of the agricultural dis- 
tricts remained unswerving in their devotion to the faith and 
traditions of their forefathers.* Of this Christian population, 
comprising about twelve millions out of the sixteen million 
souls in European Turkey, the Greek element is by far the most 
important, whether we view it in respect to numbers, intelli- 
gence, or activity. It is evident, therefore, that no solution 
that leaves it out of the question can be permanent in its 
results. With population, growing intellectual strength, and 
energetic self-reliance in their favor, the Greeks must, in that 
entire alteration of the mutual relations of the races which 
every careful political observer must be convinced is imminent, 
obtain, if not the exclusive, at least a preponderating influence. 
Whether the Greeks are entitled to claim a pure Hellenic de- 
scent or not is a question which, however interesting it may be 
to those who would gladly share in the credit of Marathonian 
victories, will, we imagine, have little to do in settling sober 
matters of political supremacy. If the Greeks can only show 
that they are so bound together by the ties of common sympa- 
thies and sentiments as to constitute a harmonious people, 
neither Turks nor Franks need distress themselves even should 
it be true that for every drop of pure Hellenic blood that courses 
through their veins there are two drops of the baser Albanian 
or Selavonic. It is sufficient that the Greek race as we find it 
is homogeneous, endowed with high capacities and qualifications 
for the accomplishment of the historic task which the provi- 
dence of God seems destining it to undertake. And this we 
deem an incontestible fact. For quickness of apprehension and 
readiness of execution, for the power of subtle investigation in 
the domain of thought, and for fertility of imagination, we re- 
gard the Greek mind as unsurpassed. Of the energy of the 
Greeks we need no better proof than that afforded by the enter- 
prise displayed in commercial pursuits, not only within the few 
years that have elapsed since the paths of trade have been 
cleared of obstructions, but from the very moment when their 
country was beginning to recover from the paralyzing effect of 

* Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domination. By George Finlay, LL.D. 
Pp. 182, ete. Edinburgh and London. 1856. 
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its subjugation by a horde of semi-barbarous invaders. Despised 
and oppressed at home, and with little to anticipate in case of 
success beyond an insecure tenure of their property exposed to the 
violence of every petty Turkish ruler, Greek merchants ventured 
to engage in a competition with the most commercial powers. 
And in the attempt they met with a fair amount of success, 
notwithstanding Venetian and Genoese jealousy, and the pirat- 
ical inroads of the knights of Malta, of Catalan corsairs, and 
others, who troubled themselves little to ascertain whether they 
were plundering the property of friends or foes. At a later 
period, when a wider door was opened to legitimate commerce, 
the islanders of Hydra and Spetzia and the thrifty tradesmen 
of Smyrna and Scio laid the foundations of commercial estab- 
lishments at home or abroad, which have now reached colossal 
dimensions, and extend their operations over the known 
world. 

It cannot be disguised, however, that very grave doubts 
have been and are perhaps still entertained by many, regard- 
ing the capacity of the Greeks to perform the important part 
allotted to them. That many of the accusations are unmerited 
by them as a body, however applicable they may be to individ- 
uals, it would be no difficult matter to prove. In the same 
manner as the ancient Romans derived their ideas of Greek 
character only from the low and base type with which they 
came in contact, and judged of the whole nation from the ser- 
vile disposition of those who visited Italy in numbers for the 
purpose of making gain by flattering the conquerors of their 
native land; so the modern Greeks have suffered the misfor- 
tune of having imputed to them all the foibles of the intrigu- 
ing and covetous inhabitants of the quarter called the Fanar in 
the city of Constantinople. The heart of the race as it displays 
itself in the rural districts, whether of Thrace, Macedonia, or 
Hellas proper, has always been immeasurably superior to the 
idle population which readily congregates at the center of gov- 
ernment, whether that center be Constantinople or Athens. 
The merchants of the East are, it is true, accustomed to attrib- 
ute to their Greek confréres a want of strict adherence to truth 
and honesty in their dealings, and re-echo the old taunt of the 
Latin satirist, “Grecia mendax.” We shall not venture wholly 
to deny the truth of their assertions; albeit the transactions of 
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many of these same gentlemen in the East have not been above 
suspicion of the like faults, and would seem to warrant the be- 
lief that they considered the Greeks, even when engaged in the 
sacred work of securing their independence, a fair subject for 
spoliation. Let us be charitable, and ascribe the vices which 
may seem to predominate in Greek character, not to any inher- 
ent defect which may not be eradicated by time and superior 
moral culture, but in great measure to the natural effects of an 
unremitting oppression by foreign masters, which has extended 
over twenty centuries of their existence. Even if the caustic 
assertion of the Frenchman spoken of by Lord Byron were sup- 
ported by fact, “ They are the same rabble that they were in 
the time of Themistocles,” we might hope that the free devel- 
opment of their moral and religious natures would give us not 
a few who like Socrates and Plato, or like Chrysostom and 
Athanasius; might become an honor to their race. An acknowl- 
edgement of the failings of the Greeks, to be fair, must, how- 
ever, be accompanied with a corresponding notice of their 
striking excellences, such as their sagacity, their thrift, their 
indomitable energy and courage, which place them in the very 
front rank of the various races of the Turkish empire. 

A revolution such as that which freed a portion of the Greek 
race from the dominion of the Sultan could not fail in many 
ways to retard the progress which was everywhere beginning 
to manifest itself. It was this view of the matter that discour- 
aged the aged Coray, whose patriotic mind, ardently as it 
burned to behold the liberation of his country, could not forget 
the immense cost at which it was likely to be purchased. The 
announcement of the outbreak of the war was mournful news 
to the philosopher and philanthropist, who had spent a long 
life as a voluntary exile in Western Europe, that he might 
more successfully occupy himself in the publication of works 
calculated to elevate his poor ignorant countrymen. Of the 
aspiring men who originated the revolution Coray shortly after 
wrote: “ They scarce deserve forgiveness. For, with the blood 
of many myriads of men, with the disgrace of unnumbered 
women, with the conversion to Islam of multitudes of young 
men and maidens, with the destruction of whole cities, they 
have purchased freedom, (or rather a semblance of freedom,) 
which after twenty or, at most, thirty years would have been 
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surely and absolutely obtained with incomparably fewer 
evils.” * 

The voice of history, we are confident, will fail to contirm 
the opinion of that devoted lover of his race. The day which 
was chosen by Providence for the enfranchisement of Greece 
will certainly appear, in the light of subsequent events, to have 
been most favorable to the accomplishment of the great designs 
to which it was merely the introduction. Even now we can 
recognize the impossibility of initiating in any part of Turkey 
such schemes of extended public instruction as form the crown- 
ing glory of independent Greece. And when we look at the 
growing intelligence of the people, at their well-perfected 
school system, reaching from the primary school to the univers- 
ity, and at the numbers of educated men filling every liberal 
profession, we hesitate to say that these advantages were dearly 
bought even at the cost of such sufferings as those from which 
Coray drew back in affright. 

Undeniably the revolution, by the immense destruction of 
property which it superinduced, inflicted an injury upon the 
material prosperity of Greece which it has required long years 
to repair. Yet the elasticity with which a people lately freed 
from oppression undertakes to retrieve the losses it has 
incurred, soon obliterates every vestige of their existence. A 
more serious drawback, due rather to the miserably selfish 
policy of the pretended friends of Grecian independence than 
to any action of the Greeks themselves, has made itself felt 
ever since. Had not the allied powers interfered more to 
regulate than to insure the freedom of the peninsula, an 
area would have been given to the new state sufficiently 
extended to furnish full scope for the development of the 
race under free institutions. The blessings of liberty and 
education, now enjoyed in their largest extent only by a 
small part of those who joined in the war, would have been 
shared alike by the brave defenders of Suli, by the enter- 
prising and refined Sciotes, and by the inhabitants of Crete 
and Rhodes. But the strength of the new state was sacrificed 
to the preservation of the balance of power, and French and 
English united in preferring to jeopard the success of the 
enterprise for whose sake rivers of blood had flowed, rather 


* Coray, Preface to his edition of Epictetus, I, 21. 
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than to weaken in any way the bulwark that stood between 
Russia and the command of the Black Sea. 

We shall not undertake to say that the restricted size and, as 
it were, local character thus imposed upon the Grecian state, 
must in the end prove to be disadvantageous. On the con- 
trary we can readily see that in more than one respect it may 
ultimately conduce to the more complete realization of those 
hopes entertained by every well-wisher of Greece. The failures 
that must inevitably attend a new experiment prove less disas- 
trous when it is tried on a small seale. The people, long sub- 
ject to a despotism, can better be trained to self-government 
in states of moderate size, such as are those of the kingdom of 
Otho and of the Ionian Islands, than if to the impediments 
arising from the general want of habits of self-control and sub- 
ordination were added conflicting interests of widely separated 
communities. As education, both mental and moral, is in its 
very nature gradual, and requires the lapse of time to perme- 
ate an entire race consisting of several millions, free Greece 
may serve as the temporary school where the future legislators 
and judges, philosophers and philanthropists of the entire 
Greek race may be trained for their more extended work. It 
is a fact worthy of observation that, accordingly, in the Univers- 
ity of Otho, as the new Athenian academy is styled, the num- 
ber of students from abroad and representing every part of 
“enslaved” Greece is generally equal to and often exceeds the 
number of those in attendance from within the limits of “ free ” 
Greece. 

One fact impresses itself very forcibly upon every foreigner 
who renders himself familiarly acquainted with the feelings of 
the Greeks scattered through the East, of whatever grade, and 
in whatever pursuits they may be engaged; and this is, that 
everywhere they look with pride and gratitude upon the small 
kingdom of Otho, and contemplate the rising institutions of 
Athens with much of the same devotion with which the Moslem 
directs his gaze to the land and the city of the Arabian 
prophet. The inhabitants of Smyrna on the one side, and of 
the Ionian Islands on the other, long to be united to the Greek 
monarchy, and that, nothwithstanding the abuses which they 
know prevail there in the administration of the government. 


Wealthy Greeks, who for purposes of gain have expatriated 
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themselves, like Baron Simos in Austria, show their avidity to 
associate their own names with the advancement of the land 
of their forefathers by liberally contributing to its educational 
or mechanical establishments. They found an astronomical ob- 
servatory on the hill of the nymphs, and furnish it with every 
necessary appliance ; they rear costly editices for a university of 
the largest size and for colleges for females; they establish the- 
ological and other seminaries in a country which it may be 
they have never even visited. All this, certainly, is far from 
proving that the Greeks themselves, whether at home or abroad, 
regard their experiment of self-government and independence 
as a failure. 

The circumstances that have given rise, in the minds of many 
foreigners too little acquainted with Greece in her present con- 
dition, to the idea that the heroic struggles of her revolution 
and the noble devotion of many an enthusiastic philhellene 
were all to no purpose, it is not difficult to discover. While, 
on the one hand, the sympathizers with Greece in western Eu- 
rope looked toward that classic land as if expecting to see the 
exhibition of every virtue and magnanimous trait which had 
ever gleamed from that quarter in past ages, the cabinets of the 
allied monarchs imposed upon it a government the least suited 
to call forth its resources and foster its growth. The people of 
Europe forgot the difficulty of implanting habits of industry in 
an agricultural population accustomed to the exactions of Turk- 
ish officials of every rank, and now destitute of land, imple- 
ments, and capital. They ignored the yet greater difficulty of 
introducing uprightness and every quality of freemen among 
those who, from their abject condition, had almost necessarily 
been compelled to have recourse to intrigue and the ordinary 
vices of slaves. But the allied powers erred even more griev- 
ously in attempting the establishment of a monarchy, the 
counterpart of that of Bavaria, in a country where Teutonic 
institutions were altogether incongruous to those that had sub- 


sisted for generations. 

When the allied powers, after the assassination of the presi- 
dent, Count Capo d’Istria, resolved to erect Greece into a mon- 
archy, and for that purpose chose as king the second son of 
Louis of Bavaria, they intrusted the government during his 
minority to a regency of which the most conspicuous members 
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were Count Armansperg and Mr. Maurer. The first error was 
in the appointment of men for this most responsible office who, 
although liberal in sentiment, were not only ignorant of the 
true character of the Greeks, but of their very language. The 
absurdity of such a selection does not find a parallel even in the 
accrediting of ministers by the United States to foreign courts, 
who are unacquainted with a single language besides their 
native tongue. 

The condition in which they found Greece was indeed 
deplorable. Of all the flourishing villages hardly one was 
remaining at the close of the war. The commerce of the 
country, upon which a quarter of a million souls depended for 
employment, was utterly prostrated. We cannot picture the 
absolute ruin which stared the miserable inhabitants in the 
face better than by citing the graphic description given by Mr. 
Finlay ina pamphlet published not many years after the arrival 
of King Otho: 

In considering the condition of the Greeks at the period of the 
establishment of the present monarchy, it must be recollected that 
the war of the revolution had reduced the surviving population to 
a state of the most complete destitution. All agricultural stock 
was extirpated, houses, barns, and stables were destroyed, fruit 
trees and vineyards rooted up, the very forests from which the 
dwellings might have been reconstructed were everywhere burned 
down, lest they should aftord shelter to the unsubdued population. 
The sword, famine, and disease had reduced the inhabitants of the 
continent and the Morea to about one-third of their original 
number. We believe that there has been no war in modern times 
in which an equal loss of property and life has been sustained by 
any people which, amid this suffering, has remained unsubdued. 
From the commencement of 1821 to the end of 1832 Greece has 
been deprived of every internal resource.* 

In this position of affairs it was clearly the duty of the 
regency to direct their entire energies to the development of 
the physical advantages of the country, by lending that assist- 
ance to the husbandman which government can occasionally 


* The Hellenic Kingdom and the Greek Nation, by George Finlay, Esq., of Lyo- 
sha. London: 1836. Pp. 17,18. This valuable treatise, written many years be- 
fore the historical volumes which have given Mr. F. his high reputation in the liter- 
ary world, is characterized by the author’s accustomed practical sagacity and 
thorough familiarity with the details of his subject. It points out with distinctness 
the capital mistakes of the German regents and ministers, as well as the measures of 
public improvement which ought to have been adopted. 
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afford, as well as to encourage the immigration of the indus- 
trious from abroad. It was in offering inducements to colonists 
that the surest method of filling Greece with an industrious 
and wealthy population was to be anticipated. But while 
some of the ministers had a favorite project of making Greece 
“a German America,” and attracting thither the burghers of 
their native land—a project little relished by the Greeks 
themselves—such obstacles were thrown in the way of settlers 
from Turkey and elsewhere as almost precluded their coming. 
This effect was perhaps not intended, but was the result of 
faulty statesmanship. ‘The title to the greater part of the soil 
of Greece was vested in the Greek government as the successor 
of the Turkish. Now it was evidently the true policy to sell 
the lands to actual settlers, on such easy terms that multitudes 
of the Christian peasantry, who groaned under the galling 
yoke of the sultan, would fill up the depopulated plains. 
Instead of this, the lands were purposely kept out of the 
market. No part of the public domain was even allowed to 
be cultivated except for a rent of twenty-five per cent. on the 
gross produce; while private estates were by law subject only 
to the ordinary tax of one-tenth. The exactions of the col- 
lectors, however, not unfrequently augmented the impost to 
forty per cent. in the one case, and twenty per cent. in the 
other. Wealthy Greeks who came from Macedonia or the 
Levant with ready money to purchase estates in Greece and 
take up their abode there, disgusted at the obstacles they 
encountered, returned to their native districts, carrying away 
the capital that might by a very small degree of encourage- 
ment have been secured to the new kingdom. Hinderances 
were thrown in the way of the transfer of private estates. 
Owners of property in and near the cities were annoyed to an 
unparalleled extent by the arbitrary and vacillating course of 
the authorities. Time and again the plans of Athens were 
altered, and gentlemen who were building, or were on the 
point of doing so, were suddenly stopped by an announcement 
that their lots were about to be taken for some square or public 
editice, of which nothing more was ever heard, though the pro- 
hibition remained in full force. 

So far did the regency carry their disregard of the sanctity 
of property, that at one time they put forth a claim on the 
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part of the government to all land not actually in cultivation. 


‘The Minister of Finance was bold enough to proclaim that 


“every spot where wild herbs fit for the pasturage of cattle 
grow, is national property ;” and that the Greek Government, 
like the Turkish, recognizes “ no property in the soil vested in 
a private individual, except the exclusive right of cultivation.”* 
But this attempt to weaken public security was too flagrant to 
meet with acquiescence. It was not only illegal, but struck at 
the very existence of the numerous class of shepherds, who were 
with difficulty prevented from rising in rebellion. The attempt 
to entorce the claim was “ silently withdrawn.” 

Even a taste for archeology, laudable in itself, but ill-di- 
rected, served to delay the progress of Greece. A plan for ex- 
cavating the entire site of Athens (like most of the other plans 
of the regency afterward abandoned) sufficed to keep the people 
for months in suspense as to where the new capital was to stand. 
Prof. Thiersch, than whom a more intelligent antiquary could 
scarcely be found, was of opinion that the government could 
not expend its spare funds better than by importing into Greece 
ten thousand yoke of oxen one year, and one hundred thousand 
the next, and he defended his somewhat extravagant recom- 
mendation by saying “that working oxen were more wanted 
than the bull of Marathon itself in bronze or marble.” A 
member of the diplomatic corps at Athens playfully remarked 
that the worthy German professor was certainly thus far right ; 
that Greece had much greater need of beufs than of Bavarois. 

With a government so regardless of the interests of the peo- 
ple, and so supine where any improvements were concerned, it 
is wonderful that Greece exhibited such recuperative energy, 
and that the wounds inflicted by a terribly destructive war so 
soon began to heal. Yet had the regency and the government 
that succeeded it been engaged in more profitable pursuits than 
the mere multiplication of laws never to be carried into execu- 
tion, the Hellenic kingdom would have realized much more 
completely the sanguine expectations of its foreign well-wishers. 

The importance of the course taken by the regency can 
scarcely be overrated. From its position it naturally gave di- 
rection to the policy of government long after its original 
members had passed out of office. Reaching his majority June 1, 
* Finlay, The Hellenic Kingdom, p. 64. 
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1835, the young king, Otho, followed in the steps of his pre- 
decessors in power, and even retained Count Armansperg in his 
cabinet as Chancellor and Prime Minister. A constitution had 
been promised te the people, but year after year was allowed 
to elapse without a fulfillment of the pledge. The king gov- 
erned through the instrumentality of his cabinet, whose decis- 
ions were simply referred to a council of state with an order to 
return them ratified within forty-eight hours.* No representa- 
tion being allowed to the people, the crown acted constantly in 
ignorance of the will of the nation. The king’s advisers were 
mostly foreigners, and the cabinet was so constituted that it 
mattered little if it ever assembled ; for as there was no single 
language which all the ministers understood,t any discussion 
of public measures was entirely out of the question. Of 9,250 
men in the Grecian army, about one half were Bavarians, 
maintained at a much superior cost to the remainder of the 
troops. By adopting this policy much of the training that 
might have been given to the Greeks, both in the conduct of 
political affairs in a constitutional monarchy, and in military 
management, preparatory to any accession which might at some 
future time be made to the limited territory of King Otho’s do- 
minions, was temporarily lost to the nation. 

Let us look for a moment at previously existing constitutions. 
Between the date of the first outbreak of the war for national 
independence in 1821, and the establishment of the monarchy 
by the choice of Otho on the 7th of May, 1832, Greece had 
been uninterruptedly subject to constitutional government. The 
constitution itself had, however, been twice remodeled. The 
first congress of the nation, held at Epidaurus in December, 
1821, prepared a constitution which was at once published 
throughout all Greece. By the second national convention, at 
Astros in 1823, this instrument was modified in certain of its 
provisions. After the expiration of four years still more essen- 
tial changes were introduced by the constitution adopted in the 
third congress, which met at Troezene in the year 1827. It was 
by this last body that John Capo d’Istria was chosen governor 
or president («vBepyyrnc) for seven years. His term of office 
had not expired when, on the 27th of September, 1831, he was 
assassinated by the Mavromichales, instigated partly by person- 


* Finlay, Hellenic Kingdom, p. 104. + Ibid., p. 76, note. 
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al motives, and partly by the jealousy which the evident devo- 
tion of Capo d’Istria to the Russian cause had implanted in the 
breasts of the adherents of a national policy. The democratic 
constitution under whose provisions the president had held office 
was still supreme, but may be regarded as having expired 
when, without consultation of the national wishes, Greece was 
subjected to the rule of a German prince. 

Accustomed to the limitation of the executive authority by 
constitutional restraints, it was with great difficulty, and not 
without frequent exhibitions of uneasiness, that the Greeks sub- 
mitted to the irresponsible sway of the regency, and afterward 
of the young king and his ministers. At length on the third 
of September, (fifteenth of September, New Style,) 1843, the 
discontent found expression in a popular demonstration. An 
immense crowd of citizens and soldiers assembled on the broad 
open space in front of the king’s palace and loudly demanded 
a constitution. The obstinacy of the young prince inclined 
him at first to refuse compliance, but better counsels prevailed, 
and he gave a promise to call a national convention to draft the 
desired ordinance. The threatening aspect of a few cannon, 
loaded and directed toward the palace, is said to have conduced 
to persuade him to acquiesce in this unpalatable suggestion. 
Simultaneously with this concession he dismissed the Bavarians 
from the public posts which they engrossed, and disbanded his 

Javarian regiments. A constitution was framed in due time 
by the convention assembled for that purpose, and King Otho 
himself publicly swore on the eighteenth of March, 1844, faith- 
fully to observe all its provisions.* 

The constitution thus obtained must be considered a very fair 
adjustment of the relations between government and people, 
and between the various departments of the administration. 
In its general features it approximates to the constitutions of 
Belgium and of France before the revolution of 1848. Ina 
peculiar manner is the throne made to rest upon the good-will 
of the people, for an intermediate or privileged class cannot 
exist in Greece. No titles of nobility can be given by the gov- 
ernment or recognized by it. While a senate exists by the 
side of the more popular branch of the legislature, it consists 


* See Hippodamos, or the Greek Constitution annotated. By Nicholas Pappa- 
doukas. (A modern Greek work.) Pp. 129, 130. Athens. 1848. 
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only of persons who have filled certain important posts which 
are duly specified in the constitution, and none of its members 
can be there by hereditary claim. The freedom of public wor- 


ship is cuarantied to all recognized religions; the liberty of 


the publication of his opinions by word or in print is reserved 
to each citizen ; and the exaction of caution money, such as the 
responsible editor of every French newspaper must deposit, is 
expressly forbidden in Greece. Slavery is prohibited, and it is 
declared that a slave of whatever race or religion is free as soon 
as he treads upon Grecian soil. Elections are by ballot. The 
budget is submitted to the legislature. The ministry are held 
accountable for every regulation to which they give the sane- 
tion of their signatures, and no regulations are valid unless 
countersigned by them. Such are, in general terms, the char- 
acteristic features of the constitution of ‘the Greek kingdom. 
The reign of King Otho under the restraints of a constitution 
has now lasted nee arly eighteen years, and it is reasonable that 
we should expect to dise vover its fruits, whether beneficial or 
otherwise, in the present condition of Greece. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was to be anticipated that the first and most vig- 
orous exertions of the king would be directed toward the adop- 
tion of such a course of policy as would build up a great nation- 
al party. A good monarch would have striven so to heal the dis- 
sensions of the people engendered by personal animosities aris- 
ing from the distracted state of the country, as to place him- 
self at the head of a vast majority of his subjects, and to ani- 
mate them with an earnest desire to forward the best interests 
of Greece. Instead of this, we find the political world divided 
unequally into three parties founded upon the worst of dis- 
tinctions. Much as is to be deplored the existence of parties 
which depend upon sectional interests, those whose basis is 
foreign alliance and sympathy must in the end become far more 
detrimental. Our forefathers narrowly escaped the permanent 
establishment of a French and an Er nglish party in their midst. 
Greece has a threefold division into Russian, French, and 
English. It is true that the adherents of these factions do not 
differ greatly in the ultimate object of their aspirations. All 
are dissatisfied with the narrow limits of their kingdom, and 
with that policy of the great powers which has effectually 
excluded six or seven millions of Greeks from the privilege of 
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self-government granted to one million souls of the same race. 
All alike look forward to the day when a new Greek empire 
shall comprise not ‘only the Ionian confederacy, but the greater 
part of European Turkey, the coasts of Asia Minor, and the 
yet enslaved islands of the Archipelago, in which the Christians 
outnumber the Moslems, and when Constantinople shall be its 
vapital. But the parties differ ¢oto cwlo as to the method of 

varrying into execution this grand programme. The Russian 
party, pe i known as the Vapist, looks to the only independent 
nation of the same Orthodox faith—the great Russian empire— 
as the source of strength for accomplishing its ambitious designs. 
The majority perhaps of its advocates expect that when the 
proper moment shall arrive, the moral and physical sup- 
port of the czar will enable the king of the Hellenic state, who- 
ever he may then be, to secure himself a more extensive sway 
over provinces now subject to the sultan. A smaller and more 
obsequious fraction would be willing to purchase the accession 
to the political importance of Greece at the price of accepting 
as monarch a younger brother or son of the emperor of all the 
Russias. Very few probably would stoop so low as to consent 
to annexation to Russia. This party is undoubtedly the largest, 
and comprises the great mass of the ecclesiastics, both regular 
and secular, with the whole body of bigoted adherents to the 
Orthodox Church, whether belonging to the higher or to the 
lower orders. Its main organ is ‘the « Mon” of Athens. In 
educatiqn, as well as in religion, it is the retrograde party. 
Reforms in doctrine or practice, and the dissemination of the 
Holy Scriptures, it opposes. Not a few of its supporters would 
express themselves, as we remember to have heard an 
aged inonk acting as abbot in the monastery of Phonia say, that 
“he was adverse to the education of the priesthood in particu- 
lar, because learning made them all atheists.” 

The French and English parties are, on the contrary, the lib- 
eral factions; the promoters of education, and the patrons of 
the sciences and arts. The western nations, rather than Russia, 
are the objects of their admiration, and the pattern to which 
they seek to bring their country into conformity. Here are to 
be found most of the well-instructed men of Greece, the major- 
ity of the professors in the university and the gymnasia, and in 
general those whose ideas have been enlarged by travel and 
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study in foreign lands. Hence, although their numbers are 
smaller, they exert a no less important influence than the Rus- 
sian party. Not only do the sympathies of the supporters of 
these parties go out toward the more liberal systems of the west, 
but many of them look in certain contingencies to France and 
England for a suecessor of Otho. Some would prefer France, 
because they hope much from Napoleon’s policy; others 
England, because of the personal merits of the royal family of 
that country, and because an English prince would assuredly 
receive the Ionian Islands as part of his dominions. 

From entanglement with these parties Otho has succeeded in 
keeping himself free; and by playing the one against the 
other he has secured a sufficient support from all. The present 
sxabinet comprises members of all the parties, united by one tie 
alone, which is the common desire to carry through the meas- 
ures of the king. A new division is thus made into the sup- 
porters of the administration and its opponents. And here it 
must be conceded that the crown has displayed great persever- 
ance and, at times, tact, in maintaining its ascendancy in both 
branches of the legislature. The constitution provides that 
the appointment of members to the senate shall be vested in 
the king, with the limitation that there shall never be less 
than twenty-seven senators, nor more than one-half of the 
number of the members of the other house. The power thus 
conferred Otho has more than once employed in order to 
obtain a majority. In 1851, when a project to which the king 
was favorable was about to fail in the senate, notwithstanding 
that he had by anticipation created three or four new members, 
he prorogued both houses for some forty days. When the sen- 
ate reassembled the royal side found itself re-enforced by ten or 
more additional members, all selected with care from persons 
devoted to the king’s interests. The measure then passed 
without difficulty. To influence individual members also no 
pains are spared. <A distinguished foreigner, a philhellene who 
had long been on the benches of the opposition, we are sorry 
to say, has been accused of having been recently induced to 
change his views by receiving a subsidy of $10,000 in guise of 
back pay for services rendered during the revolution. The 
statement, however, we are loth to receive without further 
proof; but of the willingness of the government to effect its pur- 
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poses by such means other incidents leave us in no doubt. 
The aged Canaris has long been a senator. Within a few 
months the ministry introduced a bill into the chambers which 
was intended to confer additional emoluments and the rank of 
vice-admiral on the revolutionary hero. This called forth from 
Canaris a letter addressed to the ministry, which will be read 
with pleasure wherever political honesty and private integrity 
are accounted virtues. 

With amazement did I last evening read in the official column 
of the general newspaper of the ministry the announcement of a 
bill appropriating to me a monthly salary of 1,000 drachms ($2,000 
per annum ;) for I replied clearly and distinctly to Mr. Colocotronis, 
the messenger of the king, that I would receive neither contribu- 
tion nor the rank of vice-admiral, which he came commissioned to 
offer me. . . . On other occasions also, when such offers have been 
made to me by ministers, I have answered in the same language, 
and have made it evident that my opposition did not arise from 
the neglect of my rights, (for I have the conviction that the Greek 
nation will recognize and give to my children, if I am no longer 
living, that which I justly claim;) but that it sprang from the 
course of the government, which has made of nv effect the con- 
stitutional form of polity, as it has destroyed the national power.* 

On a recent occasion King Otho found himself in a position 
of some difficulty, and his method of surmounting it was such 
as exemplified his native obstinacy of character. Scarcely had 
the chambers assembled when the lower house showed the 
strength which the opposition held by refusing to elect a 
speaker favorable to the administration. With no better 
ostensible justification than this the king peremptorily dissolved 
the house, and ordered a new election of members. From 
private sources of information, however, which we deem wor- 
thy of credit, we learn that a more powerful motive led to the 
decisive step. The king had been apprised that it was in con- 
templation to bring up for discussion and settlement the ques- 
tion of the succession. As the Queen Amelia has no children, 
the crown of Greece, on the demise of Otho, would, in accord- 
ance with the constitutional provisions, pass to his younger 
brothers in the order of seniority. Never, however, can the 
crowns of Bavaria and Greece be united upon the same head. 
Now the constitution prescribes that, although the present sov- 

* See the letter in full in the Athenian journal ’Aotyp tig ’AvaroAje of April lst, 
(April 13th, New Style,) 1861. 

Fourtu Srrizes, Vou. XIV.—3 
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ereign is a Roman Catholic, his successors must profess the 
Greek faith—that of the vast majority of the people. Otho’s 
brother Adalbert refuses to accept the throne upon this condi- 
tion; and it is not improbable that not a member of the Bava- 
rian royal family will consent to the sacrifice of his faith. 
Accordingly a large portion of the Greeks are desirous of fixing 
upon some member of another royal house of Russia, France, 
or England, who shall be recognized at once as the heir-apparent, 
and from the selection they hope for great political advantages. 
Any agitation of this question is naturally displeasing to the 
king. Hence the abrupt dismissal of the lower house of the 
legislature. When the election took place a few weeks later 
the ministerial party was completely successful. This result 
was attained by the most strenuous exertions. We do not 
know that there was any evidence of fraud, but the moral 
influence of every official, from the nomarch, or governor of 
the province, down to the most insignificant local magistrate, 
was put forth to its utmost stretch in offering inducements 
to the ignorant peasantry to vote for the government’s candi- 
dates. So flagrant was this abuse that the ambassadors of two 
of the protecting powers, England and France, are said to 
have entered their protests against it. 

An administration so rigid, with so little power of adaptation 
to the fluctuations of public opinion, is evidently in great danger 
of sudden and entire destruction upon some new and even triv- 
ial issue. That the monarch and ministry have been apprehen- 
sive with regard to the security of their tenure of power, is 
apparent from the frequent and arbitrary seizures of public 
journals, and yet more patent from the numerous arrests of 
persons charged with conspiracy, with which the Greek papers 
have for some weeks come to us freighted. But whether such 
a conspiracy is real, and if so what are its dimensions, are ques- 
tions which we cannot now answer. 

If the monarchy under the management of Otho has failed 
to erect a firm national party and policy, it is no less demon- 
strable that it has signally disappointed the hopes of both 
Greeks and foreign well-wishers in fostering the development 
of the physical resources of Greece. With an expenditure of 
nine millions of drachms annually ($1,500,000) upon the army 
and navy, scarcely a drachm can be spared for internal im- 
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provements. It was some time since calculated that at the rate 
then adopted, two hundred and fifty years would be required to 
complete a tolerable system of public roads then in contem- 
plation. For many years nothing of any importance has been 
accomplished toward the introduction of such communications 
as shall enable the wagon to supplant the mule and pack-horse. 
We do not complain of the neglect of railroads and canals; for 
the multitude of mountain ranges precludes the construction of 
the former, and the streams are too insignificant and variable to 
supply water for the latter. A few railroads may, however, be 
laid out in two or three of the larger plains; and we learn that 
there has just been signed between the government and a 
French company a contract for a short railroad to connect 
Athens and its port Pirzeus, about five miles distant. 

Did our limits permit, we should here notice the want of en- 
couragement extended to agricultural and mechanical pursuits, 
and the positively injurious legislation by means of which they 
have been repressed. Nor would our view be complete without 
a notice of the remarkable success which, on the other hand, 
has attended the educational system inaugurated by King 
Otho, for which he is entitled to no ordinary credit. This sub- 
ject, however, deserves separate treatment. 

While a candid survey of the course of the regency during 
the minority of the present king, and of that king and his con- 
stitutional advisers in more recent years, compels us to acqui- 
esce in the prevalent opinion that the European Powers erred 
greatly in their selection of a monarch and of a regency for 
Greece, we must do the Greek people the justice not to render 
them accountable for follies and sins of which they were in no 
sense the authors. Much less must we conclude that the 
Greek Revolution, achieved at so large a cost of life and prop- 
erty, was a failure. If its fruits have not been such as may 
have been anticipated, we must make ample allowance for the 
infirmities of our frail human nature, especially as degraded 
and repressed by long-continued bondage; and we must not 
forget that many of our reasonable expectations have been dis- 
appointed by the incapacity of foreign rulers. More congenial 
institutions and an administration of a higher moral tone would 
have produced far nobler results; and these may be gained for 
Greece by some change in its political relations, not definitely 
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foreseen at present. Certainly the Greek Revolution has 
proved no failure. The future will mark its important con- 
nection with the grand events which are to effect the regenera- 
tion of the East. But even were there nothing to hope for 
beyond the benefits already attained, the struggle was not 
made in vain; unless, indeed, the establishment of a system of 
instruction which is carrying the light of science and art into 
the darkest and most remote portions of Turkey, the education 
of an entire nation in the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment, and the diffusion of civil and religious liberty, are to be 
regarded as bought at too great a price when the temporary 
loss of material wealth is the purchase money. It is, however, 
an encouraging sign that the views of Greek statesmen are not 
contined to the narrow limits within which diplomacy has re- 
stricted Greece, but that they bear continually in mind: the 
millions beyond with whom their ultimate union is inevitable. 
Hence arises their jealousy of anything that shall tend to im- 
pede the realization of the high ambition of the race ;* a jeal- 
ousy often manifesting itself unfavorably even to the advance 
of evangelical religion, as destroying that fanatical devotion to 
their ancestral Church which has proved so powerful a bond of 
nationality during ages of oppression. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that for the accomplish- 
ment in its full extent of the important mission of the Greek 
race, the power of a purer religion and a more elevated moral- 
ity is requisite. A quarter of a century ago Mr. Finlay re- 
marked, that “the moral improvement of the Greeks holds out 
the only rational hope of re-establishing order amid the increas- 
ing anarchy of the Ottoman Empire.” That improvement, 
although slow in its movement, is nevertheless in steady prog- 
ress. The intercourse with Western Europe, more constant and 

* The statement of Gladstone in the British House of Commons, that the Greeks 
were not desirous that the Ionian Islands should be united to their kingdom, was 
made the subject of animated inquiry in the Greek Parliament. In each house the 
ministry were called upon to state whence the English secretary had received such 
assurances. On the 29th of May, (June 10, New Style,) 1861, the Greek prime 
minister replied “that the government had never expressed itself averse to the 
union ; nor could any one suppose it possible for it or any one of the Greeks to op- 
pose union not only with the Ionian Islands, but with any other portion of the en- 
tire Greek race. Yet it had never felt free to express its desire for the union, being 


restrained by the feelings of respect and gratitude due to a great power which had 
rendered Greece signal benefits.” (‘Aorip tig "AvatoAne of June tr 1861.) 
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intimate than ever before, is highly favorable. Many Greek 
scholars completing their studies at foreign universities imbibe, 
if not superior religious conceptions, at least stricter theories of 
ethics. The faithful and devoted American missionaries, labor- 
ing with little immediate and visible fruit of their toil, have 
not established schools and preached the Gospel in vain. Their 
converts have been few, but when they have passed from the 
scene of their self-sacrificing devotion they will leave valued 
native laborers to carry on the work. One of these, Dr. Kal- 
opathakes, has already maintained an excellent family religious 
newspaper for nearly four years, besides distributing many 
copies of the Scriptures. Through the instrumentality of the 
missionaries also the Bible has become a text-book of instruc- 
tion in the public schools of the kingdom. Its introduction 
into the course of education augurs well for the future of the 


Greek people. 





Art. HI—JOIIN WESLEY AND “THE CHURCH.” 


It is no longer a matter of surprise, but it is still a matter of 
curious interest to Methodists, that writers of other religious 
denominations, especially “Churchmen,” should exhibit so 
much solicitude for them, with so much depreciation of their 
peculiarities if not of their character. Pursuing their humble 
and somewhat peculiar methods of usefulness to the world, and 
singularly isolated from these denominations by repellant aspects 
of the latter toward them, they have nevertheless, during the 
more than a hundred years of their history, been called, almost 
incessantly, by admonitory or entreating voices, to heed this 
edifying example of fraternal concern. From “ Deacons ” ‘and 
“ Presbyters,” and even from the high places of Bishops, they 
have been exhorted, often with a marvelously patronizing dignity 
and self-conscious condescension, “to return to the Church,” as- 
sured that they might do much good therein, and would be re- 
ceived very lovingly to its maternal and luxurious bosom. It 
would seem even that John Wesley were already canonized by 
“the Church” which treated him for so many years with the most 
motherly strictness, not to say severity, banishing him with his 
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heroic Itinerants from its communion altar, doubtless only as a 
parental and tender chastisement for his better discipline. Wes- 
ley is in fact now the chief authority for the admonitory entreaties 
of “ Churchman ” to his present numerous but unfilial disciples. 
He was, according to many of these writers, a saint ; a truly great 
man ; a chief character in the history of “the Church.” Church 
dignitaries and Church writers fervently commemorate him as 
a conspicuous honor to their ecclesiastical household; kindly 
conniving at his ecclesiastical peccadilloes, though these were 
once denounced as intolerable flagrancies. The Bishop of Ripon 
has given to the world a life of him, and the Bishop of London 
has enjoined the study of this, or some other memoir of him, 
upon young candidates for holy orders. The committee on the 
New Parliament House even suggested a statue of him for one 
of its niches ; and there is certainly no character of the last cen- 
tury more imposing in English ecclesiastical history, according 
to these admiring Church authorities, than the son of the good 
old Rector of Epworth—the man who, when he was awaken- 
ing England to a moral resurrection, was turned away not only 
from the pulpit but from the sacramental table where he and 
his father had ministered, and was virtually placed under eccle- 
siastical ban throughout the United Kingdom. History has in- 
deed a divine office ; it is the invincible redeemer of great men. 
It would appear, in fine, that enlightened Churchmen generally 
begin to think as highly of the arch-heretic as Robert Southey 
himself did, who, though he wrote malicious anonymous re- 
view articles, and a caricatured memoir of him, declared 
in his private correspondence with Wilberforce: “I consider 
him as the most influential mind of the last century—the man 
who will have produced the greatest effects centuries, or per- 
haps millenniums hence, if the present race of men should 
continue so long.”* 

During Wesley’s own day no little churchly and even prela- 
tical concern for Methodism was displayed, and his replies to 
Warburton and Lavington are historical documents. Scarcely 
was he in his grave when a number of clergymen sent forth, 
through a lay Churchman, a new constitution for his societies, 
compassionately designed to save them from “ wreck and ruin” 
by bringing them within the protecting embrace of the Church. 


* Wilberforce’s Corr., vol. ii, p. 388. 
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Church writers assiduously interfered in the .controversies 
which, after his death, periled the denomination respecting its 
subsequent government. The ample nourishing bosom of the 
Church was the only refuge to which they pointed the robust but 
toddling young Hercules. When they saw that these tender 
counsels were not duly respected, they took in hand the rod of 
chastisement, laying it on lustily ; and finding his obstinacy in- 
vincible, they at last held up before him the fasces of the law, 
in terrorem, determined to correct and save him whether he 
would or not. But he promptly turned upon them, broke the 
fasces, and in the struggle made a memorable revolution in the 
law, if not in the very Constitution of England ; securing relig- 
ious liberty not only for himself but for the British people 
generally. Old Methodists who witnessed that energetic 
struggle of 1810-11 can never forget it, for the whole United 
Kingdom was shaken by it. The Quarterly Review for No- 
vember, 1810, contained an extraordinary paper on Method- 
ism, showing the necessity of subduing it to the Establishment 
in order to prevent the destruction of the latter. The ar- 
ticle was attributed to the pen of Robert Southey; it charged 
the Wesleyans with the design of subverting the national 
Church, and predicted that they would sooner or later be 
competent to such a design. It showed that the denomination 
had grown from nearly thirty thousand members in 1770, to 
nearly one hundred and ten thousand in 1800; and that its 
average increase per annum was about seven thousand. “It is 
no light evil for a state,” it argued, “to have within its bosom 
so numerous, and active, and increasing a party. How long 
will it be before this people begins to count heads with the 
Establishment?” The reviewer intimated that the Wesleyans 
were even aiming at a revolution of the supreme government 
of the country. 

Public attention being thus called to the rapid growth of Dis- 
sent, and the declension of the national Church, Lord Sidmouth, 
in about seven months after the publication of the Review, intro- 
duced into Parliament a bill which, if it had been adopted, would 
have struck the dearest rights and most effective labors of all 
evangelical dissenting Churches, but especially of the Methodists. 
The regular Wesleyan ministry would have been broken down 
by it. Subordinate laborers of the Connection would have been 
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practicably disabled. Its local preachers, exhorters, prayer-lead- 
ers, Sunday-school teachers, many thousands in numbers, would 
have been either silenced or forced into the prisons of the king- 
dom. Sidmouth and his associates in the measure had obtained 
statistics which could not fail to afford alarming arguments to 
Churchmen. They had ascertained that the number of preach- 
ers licensed by the magistrates in the half century from 1760 to 
1810 was three thousand six hundred and seventy-two; that 
during this time no less than twelve thousand one hundred and 
sixty-one chapels and rooms had been licensed for public wor- 
ship; that of country churches and chapels, in all parishes which 
included a thousand persons or more, the Dissenters and Wes- 
leyans had a majority of nine hundred and ten over the Estab- 
lishment, the latter having two thousand five hundred and forty- 
seven, the former three thousand four hundred and fifty-seven, 
not including private places in which preaching was maintained. 
The facts were significant enough, but the remedy proposed 
was preposterous, and destructive of the religious liberties of 
Englishmen. The whole Methodist Connection was aroused by 
the danger, and the Dissenters generally joined in their remon- 
strances. The Wesleyan ecclesiastical arrangements offered the 
best conveniences for eliciting public opinion on the question. 
The Districts notified their preachers and people, and petitions 
were rapidly signed and sent to Parliament. The “ Committee 
of Privileges” met in London, and sent a deputation, of which 
Thomas Thompson (who was a member of Parliament) was 
chairman, to consult with Lord Sidmouth. Sidmouth persisted 
in his course, but the committee secured a speech from Lord 
Erskine against the proposed law. He presented the Methodist 
petitions. An attempt was made to push the bill with indecent 
haste; it was introduced on the 11th of May, and its second 
reading ordered for the 17th; but on the latter day, by the 
agency of Lord Stanhope and Earl Grey, it was postponed to 
the 21st. During the delay the whole religious population of 
the kingdom was stirred with agitation. Stanhope, in present- 
ing a petition bearing thousands of signatures, declared that if 
the intolerant party would not yield the thousands would be 
multiplied to millions. Other peers presented memorials 
against the measure. Erskine on the 21st made a powerful 
speech against it, and moved that it be read six months from 
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that day, which meant that it be read not at all. The motion 
prevailed without a division, and the oppressive measure was 
defeated. 

Failing in this egregious scheme, an attempt was made by its 
advocates to so interpret and apply the Act of Toleration as to 
accomplish, to some degree, their aims. An applicant for license 
was required to show that he was the pastor of a particular or 
single congregation. The law thus construed would be fatal to 
the Wesleyan itinerant ministry, to candidates for the ministry, 
and to all preachers beyond the Establishment who had charge 
of more than a single church. Ellenborough and other judges 
put this construction upon the act, and many instances occurred, 
in various parts of the kingdom, in which Wesleyan preachers, 
itinerant and local, were refused licenses. The Committee of 
Privileges waited upon Percival, the prime minister, to remon- 
strate against this oppression, and the Connection was again 
constrained to defend religious freedom. An act of Parliament 
(Act of 53 Geo. IIL, ¢. 155) was obtained which defeated their 
oppressors. This act, one of the most important events in the 
history of English religious liberty, was procured directly by 
the exertions of the Methodists, though they were powerfully 
aided by their Dissenting brethren generally. It swept away 
the old barbarous “Five Mile Act,” and the “ Conventicle 
Acts” under which Wesley and his helpers suffered so often ; 
it also repealed another offensive act which oppressed the 
respectable body of Christians called Quakers, and it was so 
liberally constructed as to meet alike the wants of Wesleyans 
and Dissenters. The Conference voted its thanks to its Com- 
mittee of Privileges for the success of their labors in securing 
this “invaluable law.” It also issued an Address to its peo- 
ple commemorating the event. “In contemplating this meas- 
ure,” it said, “we cannot but adore the goodness of God, who 
hath remembered us in our time of need, for his merey endur- 
eth forever !” 

The arithmetical figures of Southey and Sidmouth have 
grown at an amazing rate since this contest. The Registrar 
General shows that now only about one-third of the population 
are connected with the Establishment, and Mr. Bright assures 
the British public that this minority cannot and ought not to 
continue to control the religious affairs of the realm. 
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It cannot be doubted that these statistics reveal the real cause 
of the solicitude of “Churchman” for the ecclesiastical rectifi- 


cation of Methodism; and the similar comparative statistics of 


American Methodism probably occasion the chief tenderness 
of American Churchmen for the young and intractable denom- 
ination. 

Since the failure of the early castigations and the law’s com- 
pulsion, the strain of conciliation alluded to, the churchly 
coquetry, has been tried, but in vain. Resolutely indisposed 
to approve Methodism itself, in its present relative position, 
Churchmen have, nevertheless, conclusively perceived that its 
founder was a very “remarkable man,” and a considerable 
authority in matters of ecclesiastical opinion; always bating 
some amiable weaknesses of his old age, especially his suscepti- 
bility to the influence of one ambitious little Welshman who 
betrayed him into the amazing folly of organizing the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. To be sure, this little Welshman was a 
somewhat inexplicable character—giving more money to re- 
ligion than any other man of his age, clergyman or layman ; 
voyaging and traveling more for the evangelization of the 
world than any other man of the last century, not excepting 
Whitefield or Wesley; the “greatest man of his century in 
ministerial labors,” as Bishop Asbury, himself one of the 
greatest, declared; the first Protestant bishop of the Western 
Hemisphere; the founder of powerful missions in England, 
Wales, Ireland, the West Indies, Africa, Asia; dying a mis- 
sionary himself on the Indian Ocean and buried beneath its 
waves. Yet was he a very suspicious intermeddler in the affairs 
of the well-meaning Methodist founder, and is responsible for 
that most deplorable solecism in American ecclesiastical history, 
the undutiful setting up of housekeeping by American Meth- 
odism ; and, what is considered worse, he made the lamentable 
blunder of setting up its household before the organization of 
the “ Protestant Episcopal Church ”—thereby stealing the rights 
of primogeniture ; for as both really sprung from the old English 
Church of America, and the Methodistic upstart was not only 
the first to organize itself out of the ruins of that Church after 
the American Revolution, but has numerically cast its younger 
rival into comparative insignificance, the latter stands out be- 
fore the religious world in an attitude which gravely eompro- 
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mises its dignity and deprives it of authority in its patronizing 
endeavors to rectify the scandal of Methodistic illegitimacy. 
Aside from this example of the weakness of his old age, John 
Wesley is, in the estimation of Churchman, a decisive authori- 
ty against the modern ecclesiastical pretensions of Methodism. 
The Wilberforces in their biography of their father (vol. i, p. 
248) say, “ Nor were any of his preachers suffered during his 
lifetime to attempt to administer the sacraments of his Church.” 
And Dr. Pusey (Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, p. 151) de- 
clares that “ Wesley reluctantly took the step of ordaining at 
all, and to the last he refused, in the strongest terms, his con- 
sent that those thus ordained should take upon them to admin- 
ister the sacraments. He felt that it exceeded his powers, and 
so inhibited it, however it might diminish the numbers of the 
Society he had founded.” Any man who knows Wesley’s re- 
corded opinions knows that these statements are directly con- 
tradictory of them, and are equally contradictory of the facts 
respecting his ordinations. He ordained twenty or more of his 
itinerants, some for America, some for Scotland, some for En- 
gland. He gave them certificates of ordination which express- 
ly record that they were authorized by him “to administer the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, according to 
the usages of the Church of England.” Good old Henry 
Moore, Wesley’ s biographer, was thus ordained by him, and 
we have i in his own autobiography (p. 184, Am. edition) a copy 
of the certificate containing these words. It is well known, too, 
that these ordained men did administer the sacraments during 
Wesley’s life; their ordination would have been preposterous if 
it was not for this very purpose. After his death they supplied 
the denomination as far as they could with the sacraments. 
The seven years’ controversy which followed his death, and 
shook the denomination to its foundations, related mostly to 
the demand of the people for the sacraments from their 
own preachers generally, and resulted in the concession of this 
claim. Wesley wished to conform to the Church as far as he 
possibly could without essential harm to the societies which 
he had providentially founded. He persuaded them fervently 
to the last to attend the Church and receive the sacraments 
at her altars. But in cases where his arguments could not 
prevail, where his people were mostly Dissenters, (and a ma- 
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jority of them were in his latter years,) or in Scotland and 
America, where the Establishment could not be an objection, 
he supplied them with the sacraments by the hands of his 
own ordained itinerants. He had read the “Irenicum” of 
Bishop Stillingfleet, and “The Primitive Church” of Lord 
King, and tells us himself that they convinced him of the 
essential parity of bishops and presbyters in “order,” 
the original right of the latter to ordain. He practically 
claimed this right in behalf of his societies, though he pru- 
dently waived it whenever its exercise was not necessary. 

Our cotemporary, “ The American Quarterly Church Re- 
view ” has shown more zeal for the reclamation of Methodism 
than any other cis-Atlantic periodical. It has frequently discuss- 
ed the peculiar position of the denomination and the inestimable 
advantages which would accrue from its reunion with “the 
Church.” Its temper is generally good in these discussions, and 
its pleas are evidently sincere, though marred by errors which 
can be defended, as conscientious, only on the charitable ground 
of inaccurate information. In an article entitled “ Wesley on 
Separation from the Church,” in its number for last April, oc- 
cur some such errors which we are compelled to correct, and 
which will require unusual charity from the reader. For ex- 
ample, the reviewer gives the following citation from Wesley 
to show his sound Churchmanship : 

As to my own judgment, I still believe the episcopal form of 
Church government to be scriptural and apostolical. I mean, 
well agreeing with the practice and writings of the apostles. 


Now read the whole of the passage of which this is but the 
beginning ; here it is: 

As to my own judgment, I still believe the episcopal form of 
Church government to be scriptural and apostolical. I mean, 
well agreeing with the practice and writings of the apostles. But 
that it is prescribed in Scripture I do not believe. This opinion, 
which I once zealously espoused, I have been heartily ashamed of 
ever since I read Bishop Stillingfleet’s “ Irenicum.” I think he 
has unanswerably proved, that neither Christ nor his apostles pre- 
scribe any particular form of Church government; and that the 
plea of divine right for diocesan episcopacy was never heard of in 
the primitive Church.— Wesley’s Works, vol. vii, p. 284. 


Does not our confrere need a considerable stretch of our 
brotherly forbearance in this instance? He gives two sentences 
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of a paragraph; they seem to be entirely concessive of the 
orthodox Church claim for episcopacy; but they are in fact 
but a preliminary apology for the most outright and downright 
protest against that claim! Coleridge said that a partial truth 
is the worst lie, for the degree of trutp in it gives a hypocriti- 
cal disguise to its ccsontial: falsehood. We will not accuse the 
reviewer of lying, for we know how good men, in a case like 
this, see usually only what they wish to see. An error like this, 
however, on the very second page of the article, must impair 
the whole authority of the writer. 

This remarkable declaration of Wesley was written thirty- 
five years before his death. It puts, therefore, a conclusive 
quietus on the charge that his alleged heresies on this and 
kindred subjects were the effect of the imbecility of his old age. 
He showed no “imbecility ” in his old age, nor any mental de- 
cay, except in his last one or two years; his opinions were 
never really more authoritative than about five years before his 
death, for they were then in their richest maturity; but be this 
old apology tor him worth what it may, this bold declaration 
of his opinion was made when, in his fifty-third year, he stood 
out before the world as clear and sharp a thinker as could then 
be found in all England. It saves also the credit of the great 
little Welshman, who has been made the scapegoat of Wesley’s 
heresies on the subject, for he had not yet heard of Dr. Coke; 
he did not know there was such a man in the weatan till twenty 
years later. 

In fine, Wesley early and manfully settled, in his own mind, 
this whole question of Church government, and settled it by 
candid and elaborate study of the Holy Scriptures and of the 
best Anglican Church authorities. The above citation is but 
an example of opinions which are interspersed through his 
abundant writings. His strong Saxon common-sense scat- 
tered to the winds the whole brood of traditionary nonsense 
and bigoted puerilities which had gathered about the question. 
“No particular form of Church government” is prescribed by 
the Scriptures was the summary result of his studies. The 
Scriptures exemplify but do not enjoin any one form; the 
apostles copied chiefly from the synagogue the outlines of the 
primitive Church system, as Stillingfleet and King show; the 
synagogue orders and rites were not of divine prescription ; 
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they belonged not to the Levitical ritual. The synagogue is 
not mentioned in the writings of Moses. The orders of dea- 
cons and elders (presbyters) were derived from the synagogue ; 
they were not orders of the priesthood or of the temple serv- 
ice, they were convenienges of the provincial religious assem- 
blies. ‘ Ordination,’ now so mysteriously sacred to Papists 
and Churchmen, was a formulary of the synagogue and of the 
civil or municipal oftices of the Jews. The divinely appointed 
priesthood knew nothing of ordination by imposition of hands. 
What, then, could the sound common-sense of Wesley infer ? 
What but that Church polity is only a matter of devout expe- 
diency, and can be varied according to the ever-varying necessi- 
ties of mankind; that the system which is most expedient, 
most utilitarian, is the most divine? Such is the real solution 
of the whole question as it respects John Wesley and Method- 
ism, such the explanation of his frequent and emphatic decla- 
rations on the subject. In his earliest writings he shows the 
lingering prejudices of his early education; but in his ripening 
manhood he corrects them, and through the long remainder of 
his life is uniformly free from all “ High Church ” bigotry. 
Thirty years before his death he thus replies to charges against 
him and his people: 


“They maintain it lawful for men to preach who are not episco- 
pally ordained.” Insome circumstances they do; particularly where 
thousands are rushing into destruction, and those who are or- 
dained and appointed to watch over them neither care for nor 
know how to help them. ‘“ But hereby they contradict the Twen- 
ty-third Article, to which they have subscribed.” They subscribed 
it in the simplicity of their hearts, when they firmly believed none 
but episcopal ordination valid. But Bishop Stillingfleet has since 
tully convinced them this was an entire mistake. ‘They disclaim 
all right in the bishops to control them in any of these matters.” 
In every point of an indifferent nature they obey the bishops, for 
conscience’ sake ; but they think episcopal authority cannot reverse 
what is fixed by divine authority. Yet they are determined never 
to renounce communion with the Church, unless they are cast out 
headlong.— Wesley’s Works, vol. vii, p. 301. 

It is true, then, that Wesley did not wish his people to leave 
the Church, as the reviewer contends, but it is not true that 
he believed in the reviewer’s notion of Church rites and au- 
thorities. Alluding to the essential equality or rather identity 
of bishops and presbyters in the primitive Church, he affirms: 
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I firmiy believe I am a scriptural episcopos [bishop] as much as 
any man in England or in Europe. For the uninterrupted succes- 
sion I know to be a fable, which no man ever did or can prove— 
Wesley’s Works, vol. vii, p. 312. . 


In these remarks and citations we have answered whole 
pages of the reviewer; but let us proceed with his partial quo- 
tations, exemplifying Coleridge’s opinion of the “ worst lie,” 
though protesting meanwhile, with whatever difficulty, our 
charitable construction of the reviewer’s motive. Here is an 
example : 

In respect to the Methodists in America, he says: “ Whatever 
then is done, either in America or Scotland, is no separation from 
the Church of England. I have no thought of this; I have many 
objections against it.” — Review, p. 73. 

The italics of Wesley’s words are the reviewer’s. The 
reader perceives that the reviewer here quotes Wesley as 
against the separation from the Church, of “ Methodists in 
America” after their organization by his own authority. What 
now was the real intent of Wesley in this passage ? It isa part 
of a defense of his organization of American Methodism and 
his ordination of pre: achers for America and Scotland. And 
what is the defense? Why, that as there was no Chureh of 
England in America (for it was after the Revolution) nor any 
in Scotland, (none at least to interfere with these proceedings,) 
it was no secession from the Church of England for those por- 
tions of his people to have a separate or independent existence. 
And yet the reviewer quotes him to show that “ Methodists in 
America” should not be separate and independent, but should 
come repentantly back to “the Church.” Here are Wesley’s 
real words; they need no further comment: 


After Dr. Coke’s return from America many of our friends beg- 
ged I would consider the case of Scotland, where we had been la- 
boring so many years, and had seen so little fruit of our labors. 
Multitudes indeed have set out well, but they were soon turned 
out of the way; chiefly by their ministers either disputing against 
the truth, or refusing to admit them to the Lord’s Supper, yea, or 
to baptize their children unless they would promise to have no 
fellowship with the Methodists. Many who did so soon lost all 
they had gained, and became more the children of hell than before. 
To prev ent this, I at length consented to take the same step with 
regard to Scotland which I had done with regard to America. 
But this is not a separation from the Church at all. Not from the 
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or 


Church of Scotland ; for we were never connected therewith, any 
farther than we are now; nor from the Church of England, for 
this is not concerned in the steps which are taken in Scotland. 
Whatever then is done, either in America or Scotland, is no sepa- 
ration from the Church of England. I have no thought of this; 
I have many objections against it. It is a totally different case.— 
Wesley’s Works, pp. 314, 315. 


One more example: 


Two years after the appointment of Coke and the organization 
of the M. E. Church, he writes to Rey. F. Garrettson, a Methodist 
preacher 1x America: “ Wherever there is any Church service, I 
do not approve of any appointment the same hour, because I love 
the Church of England, and would assist, not oppose it, all I can.”— 
Review, p. 73. 

The italics and capitals are the reviewer's; they have a 
design. What is his design? Why, to prove to American 
Methodists that Wesley did not intend their separation from 
“the Church,” but wished them to attend its “service” and 
have no “appointment” of their own at “ the same hour,” for it 
must be remembered that to the reviewer’s mind his Church 
and the Church of England are the same body in America. 
Freeborn Garrettson is an historical character in American 
Methodism ; all Methodists know this fact, and any Methodist 
reading the above citation, without knowing the history of the 
letter, would inevitably suppose the reviewer had here a clear 
and irrefutable case, that Wesley really did advise against the 
separation of the American Methodists from the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and wished us all to attend its “ service,” 
shutting close our sanctuary doors against the people at the 
hours of worship among our Protestant Episcopal brethren. 
Nothing was further from Wesley’s design, as the history of the 
letter proves. What is that history? Freeborn Garrettson, 
though one of the most conspicuous preachers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was for some time a missionary in Nova 
Scotia, where, of course, the Church of England still existed. 
While there he was in correspondence with Wesley respecting 
Methodism in that and the other British Provinces. In one of 
Wesley’s replies to him is given the above passage, but without 
a word of allusion to Methodism in the American Republic; it 
was exclusively designed for the province. Here is a fuller 
quotation of the letter determining its local application : 
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Wherever there is any Church service, I do not approve of any 
appointment the same hour; because I love the Church of England, 
and would assist, not oppose it, all can. How do the inhabitants 
of Shelburn, Halifax, and other parts of the province, go on as to 
Ss things? Have they trade? Have they sufficiency of 
food, and the other necessaries of life? And do they increase or 
decrease in numbers ?— Wesley’s Works, vol. vii, p. 185. 

Such are examples of this curious article. Again we must 
bespeak the charitable consideration of our readers for the re- 
viewer; the case looks desperately bad, but he really seems to 
be an honest and even a devout man. Unquestionably, if any 
cunning, unscrupulous intriguer wished to make out an argu- 
ment, in favor of a design full of duplicity, by garbled citations, 
he could hardly beat these; but it is sufficient that we have 
shown their absolute irrelevancy to the reviewer’s design, the 
design itself we can leave to his own conscience. 

But an important matter remains for our consideration. The 
reviewer not only attempts to prove that, according to Wesley, 
Methodists, American as well as English, should belong to 
“the Church ;” he also ventures on the daring attempt to prove 
that Wesley never designed to “ ordain” any of his preachers, 
and that the organization of American Methodism, based upon 
the supposed ordination of Coke, Whatcoat, and Vasey, was an 
error if not a fraud, and contrary to the purpose of Wesley. 
He is ambiguous on these matters, but this, if anything, is the 
upshot of his argument. 

All we have said respecting Wesley’s twenty or more ordina- 
tions for Scotland, England, and America is relevant here, but 
need not be repeated. All that the reviewer cites from Wesley 
respecting his early opinion of ministerial orders, and of ad- 
herence, in England itself, to the English Church, may be ad- 
mitted. It needs only the qualification which we have stated, 
and which is obvious throughout his works, that his early opin- 
ions were wisely changed as it respects Church government, and 
that while he really deemed it practicable and expedient for 
English Methodists to remain faithful to the Church, (as they 
have remained,) yet he believed that their adherence to it 
should be qualified by the necessities of their great mission as a 
religious body. A foregoing quotation is clear enough on this 
point. Repeatedly such declarations occur in his writings. 
He says as his rule on the subject: “ Put these two principles 
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together : first, I will not separate from the Church ; yet, second- 
ly, in cases of necessity, I will vary from it.”— Works, vol. vii, 
p. 279. He long forbore with the ungenerous treatment of his 
people and himself by the Establishment; he died hoping that 
the policy of the Church would be modified, that the influence 
of Methodism itself would change it. He predicted that Meth- 
odism would either reform the Church or result in a separation 
from it. He recommended patience to his followers; but, ad- 
mitting that they should deviate from the Establishment when- 
ever a deviation was really necessary for the work which God 
had devolved upon them, he set them the example of such de- 
viations by ordaining preachers himself, as we have seen, not 
only for America and Scotland, where the jurisdiction of the 
Establishment could not interfere, but also at last for England. 
He did not indeed usually observe the ritual forms of ordina- 
tion, for these he deemed mere human forms and not essential ; 
but, approving them as decent ceremonies, he waived them only 
to avoid unnecessary offense to the prejudices of Churchmen, 
and was prepared to adopt them whenever they should be expe- 
dient. As early as the Conference of 1746, more than forty 
years before his death, he expressly declared as a reason for not 
using them, “ that it is not expedient to make haste; we desire 
barely to follow Providence as it gradually opens.”—Minutes 
of 1746. He ordained, as we have affirmed, at least a score of 
his preachers. Few great reformers in history have more nobly 
broken away from the prejudices of tradition and education 
than John Wesley, and fewer have shown more of that practi- 
cal wisdom which, rising above such prejudices, knows how to 
guard against any unnecessary shock to them in the minds of 
others. 

Among the strangest “ curiosities of literature,” there are few 
more astonishing to us than the frequent assertions of Church 
writers that Wesley did not mean “ ordination ” by those “ ap- 
pointments,” as they call them, which he unquestionably con- 
ferred upon certain of his preachers, and by virtue of which 
they bore about with them “ parchments ” authorizing them to 
“ administer the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
according to the usages of the Church of England.” This re- 
viewer asserts, that “the ‘ appointment’ of Dr. Coke as super- 
intendent, in Mr. Wesley’s private chamber, in 1784, was 
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done, not as an ordination, or consecration.” Again he 
Says: 

But it will be said, that, at the time of the appointment of Dr. 
Coke as Superintendent of the Methodists in America in 1784, Mr. 
Wesley also “ ordained” Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey as 
elders and presbyters for the American Methodists, for the purpose 
of baptizing and administering the Lord’s Supper; and that in 
that act he did pretend to ordain. John Wesley’s own account 
of the matter is contained in a paper “On Separation from the 
Church,” dated August 30, 1785, one year after the appointment 
of those men. He says: “ Judging this to be a case of real necessi- 
ty, | took a step which, for peace and quietness, I had refrained 
from taking for many years; I exercised that power which I am . 
fully persuaded the Great Shepherd and Bishop of the Church has 
given me. I appointed three of our laborers to go and help them 
by not only preaching the word of God, but likewise by adminis- 
tering the Lord’s Supper and baptizing their children throughout 
that vast tract of land a thousand miles long and some hundreds 
broad.”— Review, pp. 71, 72. 

The word “ appointed,” here, is italicised by the reviewer ; 
it is not emphatic in Wesley’s document. Of course Wesley 
“ appointed ” them if he “ ordained” them ; but of that more 
directly. The critic proceeds to allude, but we think evasive- 
ly, to certain points that look formidable to his construction of 
the case, and adds: 


Mr. Wesley, in his letter to the “ brethren in North America,” 
Sept. 10, 1784, is careful to say that he “ appointed” (not or- 
dained) certain men “ to act as elders.” In his sermon, published 
by Mr. Wesley himself in 1788 or 1789, four or five years after 
these “ appointments,” and so, decisive upon the point before us, 
Mr. Wesley says: “I wish all of you, who are vulgarly termed 
Methodists, would seriously consider what has been said. And, 
particularly, you whom God hath commissioned to call sinners to 
repentance. It does by no means follow from hence that ye are 
commissioned to baptize, or to administer the Lord’s Supper. Ye 
never dreamed of this for ten or twenty years after ye began to 
preach. Ye did not then, like Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, ‘ seek 
the priesthood also.’ Ye know ‘no man taketh this honor unto 
himself, but he that is called of God, as was Aaron.’ O contain 
yourselves within your own bounds!” The application to Bishop 
White on the part of Dr. Coke for the “reordination” of these 
Methodist preachers, shows conclusively that neither Mr. Wesley 
nor Mr. Asbury regarded them as having already received a valid 
ordination.—KReview, pp. 72, 73. 


We give this long passage because we wish the reader to 
have the argument fully before him, and we desire to confront 
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it with perfect honesty as we do with perfect confidence. It 
presents three important points: First, Wesley “ appointed ” 
but did not “ordain” in these cases; Secondly, The sermon 
appealed to denies the right of his preachers to ordination or to 
the peculiar functions of the priestly office; Thirdly, The ap- 
plication of Coke to Bishop White for “ reordination ” shows 
that Wesley and Asbury did not consider the American ordina- 
tions valid. To an unitiated reader these statements appear 
formidable proofs, but a brief examination scatters the compli- 
vated argument in utter refutation. 

First, did Wesley design merely to “appoint,” or did he 
really mean to “ordain” Coke as a superintendent or bishop, 
Whatcoat and Vasey as elders or presbyters, and so with the 
others for Scotland and England? Our own writers have so 
often gone over the conclusive arguments of the question that 
it is not a little vexatious to have to repeat them, but they 
must be repeated while our opponents repeat their own falla- 
cies. Here is a decisive one. Wesley, as we have shown, be- 
lieved himself as real an “ episcopos ” or bishop as there was “ in 
England or in all Europe,” and therefore that he had the right 
to ordain, restricted only by considerations of expediency. 
Where the English Church had jurisdiction he deemed it expe- 
dient not to use that right except in cases of urgent necessity. 
He ordained for Scotland and America, where the English 
Church did not interfere; he ordained at last, in a few neces- 
sary cases, for England. After ordaining Coke, and the two 
presbyters for America, he sent by Coke a circular letter to the 
American Methodists. Read the following extract from it: 


For many years I have been importuned, from time to time, to 
exercise this right by ordaining [mark the word] part of our trav- 
eling preachers; but I have still refused, not only for peace’ sake, 
but because I was determined as little as possible to violate the es- 
tablished order of the national Church to which I belonged. But 
the case is widely different between England and America. Here 
there are bishops who have a legal jurisdiction. In America there 
are none, neither any parish ministers; so that, for some hundred 
miles together, there are none either to baptize or administer the 
sacrament. Here, therefore, my scruples are at an end! 


Here is the very word “ordain” in respect to the very acts 
he had performed. His “scruples” were “at an end.” Seru- 
ples! What scruples could he have about any such mere “ ap- 
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pointment” as our opponents allege? In regard to America 
his scruples were now (after the Revolution) gone, because 
there was no jurisdiction of English bishops here; in England 
his scruples still applied, because that jurisdiction still existed. 
What sense is there in these statements if the act to which 
they refer was not the peculiar function of the English bishops 
to “ordain?” Ile refers further, in this circular, to the author- 
ity of Lord King’s “Primitive Church,” which shows that 
presbyters did “ordain,” and yet according to our opponents 
he made this reference to vindicate an act which he did not 
mean to be an ordination! He refers to the example of the 
ancient Alexandrian Church, where, for generations, presbyters 
ordained their bishop, and yet he cites this example for the 
justification of an act entirely different from ordination! He 
called in two presbyters of the Church of England to assist 
him in his ordination of Coke, Whatcoat, and Vasey, that it 
might be according to the usage of English bishops in their 
acts of ordination, and yet, according to our reviewer, “the 
appointment of Coke in Wesley’s private chamber in 1784 
was done not as an ordination or consecration!” Wesley sent 
over by Coke a ritual to be used in the ordination of American 
preachers. It contains forms for the ordination of, 1. Deacons ; 
2. Elders; 3. Superintendents; and directs expressly that all 
preachers elected to the office of deacon, elder, or superintend- 
ent shall be presented to the superintendent “to be ordained.” 
Let it be remarked then, 1. That here the very word ordain is 
again used. 2. We have here the three distinct offices of the 
ministry stated in order, according to the understanding of Wes- 
ley, and of all Episcopalians throughout the world. 3. These 
forms of ordination were taken from the forms in the English 
Liturgy for the ordination of deacons, presbyters, and bishops, 
the names of the latter two being changed to synonymous 
terms, namely, elders and superintendents. 4. These forms 
show that Wesley not only created the Methodist episcopacy 
and its ordinations, and meant by them what is meant in the 
original English formulas, but designed them to continue after 
Coke and Asbury’s decease; for the ritual was printed for 
permanent use. What candid man can resist these absolutely 
decisive proofs ? ; 

The reviewer asks, in another place, how, on Wesley and 
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Lord King’s theory that bishops and presbyters are the same, 
in order, could Wesley’s ordination of Coke, who was already 
a presbyter, be in accordance with common sense? We reply 
that, according to that very theory, a bishop, though a pres- 
byter in “order,” differs from the presbyter in “office ;” 
special functions being transferred to him by his fellow-pres- 
byters for the sake of expediency; and therefore Wesley, 
though but a presbyter, could ordain his brother presbyter a 
bishop. This is bad “churchism,” but it is good common 
sense and good Church precedent, as Lord King shows. 

Such is a rapid but demonstrative view of this point.* 

But secondly, Wesley’s sermon, above quoted, admonishes 
his preachers against aspiring to the functions of priests, such 
as the administration of the sacraments. It really does. 
During most of his latter years he gave them this admonition, 
for he did not wish them to exercise these functions in England, 
and Ireland (where he preached the sermon) except in those 
cases of necessity for which he provided by his few ordinations. 
In this he was perfectly self-consistent, and the case demands 
no farther remark than that he also believed, that while some 
of them might have fitness for and a divine call to the office of 
presbyter, most of them were called, in the peculiar circum- 
stances of England, simply to preach the Gospel, leaving the 
sacraments to the Church, and to such provisions as he by his 
occasional ordinations might make. 

Thirdly, “ The application of Coke to Bishop White for ‘ re- 
ordination’ of the American preachers shows conclusively that 
neither Wesley nor Asbury regarded them as having already 
received a valid ordination.” This is the most notable passage 
of our reviewer, and makes the most extreme demand upon 
our charity—stretching it to such a tension that it hardly fails 
to snap. We must refer the reader to Bangs’s “ History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church” (vol. ii, p. 200) for the whole 
correspondence of Coke and White. It is sufficient here to say, 
1. Neither Asbury nor Wesley knew anything of this “ appli- 
cation” of Coke to White; Wesley was dead, and Asbury 
heard nothing of it till years afterward. 2. Coke did not 


* The writer must be allowed to refer the reader for a full resumé of the historical 
argument of this case to the “History of the Religious Movement of the Eight- 
eenth Century, called Methodism,” vol. ii, p. 217, et seg. 
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apply for “reordination,” but for a union of the Methodist 
Episcopal and Protestant Episcopal Churches. 3. “ Reordina- 
tion” he was willing to admit, but only to meet the prejudices 
of Protestant Episcopalians for the sake of harmony. Coke 
himself thus speaks on this subject : 

If it be granted that my plan of union with the old Episcopal 
Church was desirable, (which now, I think, was not so, though I 
most sincerely believed it to be so at that time,) then if the plan 
could not have been accomplished without a repetition of the im- 
position of hands for the same office, I did believe, and do now be- 
lieve, and have no doubt that the repetition of the imposition of 
hands would have been perfectly justifiable for the enlargement of 
the field of action, etc., and would not, by any means, have invali- 
dated the former consecration or imposition of hands. Therefore, 
I have no doubt but my consecration of Bishop Asbury was per- 
fectly valid, and would have been so even if he had been reconse- 
crated. I never did apply to the General Convention or any other 
convention for reconsecration. 

Such is a sufficient answer, we think, to our Protestant Epis- 
copal contemporary. No facts are historically more clear and 
certain than that Jolm Wesley did “ ordain” Coke and other of 
his preachers, and that he did design the distinct and episcopal 
organization of American Methodism. The very first confer- 
ence at.which it assumed this form of government published 
its Minutes ; they were immediately under Wesley’s eye in Lon- 
don, and they expressly declared that, “following the counsel 
of Mr. John Wesley, who recommended the episcopal mode of 
Church government, we thought it best to become an episcopal 
Church.” — Minutes of 1785. Charles Wesley, who for very 
judicious reasons was kept in abeyance from these measures, 
complained bitterly of Dr. Coke’s “ rashness ” and of his new 
“Episcopal Church.” John Wesley replied, while the above 
Minutes, declaring his recommendation of: an episcopal organi- 
zation, were read in England, that Coke had “done nothing 
rashly so far asI know.” The title of bishop was not used in the 
American Church for some years; the General Conference at 
last voted that as they had the office they ought to use the pop- 
ular title which signified it. It was immediately attached to the 
names of Coke and Asbury. Wesley then wrote a letter to As- 
bury against the substitution of the title for the former synony- 
mous one of “superintendent,” but he said not a word against 
the office itself. The Church being now an independent self- 
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governing body, believed that, as the title was scriptural, and, 
to most of its people, who were of English origin, was more intel- 
-igible and morally significant than that of “superintendent,” 
they had a good right respectfully to differ from Wesley. They 
chose therefore to retain it, and we think with no bad conse- 
quence thus far. It has enabled them to present before the 
world, nominally as well as really, an exemplification of the 
apostolic episcopacy, distinguished by severe simplicity, extra- 
ordinary travels and labors, cautiously restricted functions, and 
a moderation, a wisdom, a sanctity of life never surpassed since 
the apostolic age in the episcopal office. 

In fine, the theory of Church government taught by Wesley, 
and universally received by his people, is remarkable alike for 
its liberality and its practical common-sense. As we have seen, 
they do not believe that the Scriptures prescribe any particular 
form of polity, but that they leave the subject to the discretion 
of the Church, according to its varying geographical or other 
necessities. Their ecclesiastical system has itself been a prac- 
tical protest against ecclesiastical pretensions. In America it 
has been episcopal in form, while denying any claim of scrip- 
tural authority for episcopacy; in England it has been pres- 
byterian in form, while denying any claim of scriptural authority 
for presbyterianism. In America it retains the orders of 
deacons and presbyters, but declines to acknowledge any scrip- 
tural obligation for them, though it acknowledges their scrip- 
tural example. In England it retains only the order of 
presbyters, without denying the scriptural example of the 
order of deacons. In both it maintains ordination by the 
imposition of hands, and in both it denies any other import- 
ance to this form than that of ceremonial expediency. 

Is it not high time that our Protestant Episcopal brethren 
should abandon this petty warfare with us on the historical 
facts of our Church system? For about a hundred years they 
have incessantly skirmished about our camp with this contro- 
versy. The facts of the question are as clear and conclusive as 
any facts of history can be. They have been drawn out by 
our writers in overwhelming array as often as the attack has 
been made. They stand distinctly and triumphantly before 
the world. On the abstract or general question of the apostolic 
validity of our polity, our opponents may fire away to their 
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hearts’ content. We will not waste our ammunition in return- 
ing their fire. But on the historical questions of our Church 
system, controversial candor if not decency requires them to 
cease these petty and petulant annoyances. Methodism has 
better work to do than to be incessantly exposing the ignorance 
or disingenuousness of such assailants; and after the frequent 
repetitions of this exposure, we believe the Christian world is 
not longer disposed to tolerate the charge that Methodism in 
its ecclesiastical system is not only antiscriptural, but is a stu- 
pendous fraud perpetrated against the designs of Wesley him- 
self, and perpetrated by men the most self-sacrificing, the most 
useful, the most devoted in the history of the modern Churel. 
There should be a more amiable relation between Methodism 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church. Methodists desire it. 
They have, as a denomination, not a few affinities with their 
Protestant Episcopal brethren—historical, theological, and 
ecclesiastical affinities. Willingly would they be on more 
‘atholic terms with them; but Methodists cannot now and, 
we believe, they never can, accept the exorbitant terms proposed 
by Churchmen ; reordination, the practical recognition of the 
opinions of Churchmen on the “ apostolic succession,” episcopal 
prerogative, ete., etc. If we could make these concessions, so 
far as ourselves are concerned, for the sake of the blessed advan- 
tages of charity and unity, yet we cannot make them in view 
of our relations to the rest of the Protestant world. We can- 
not thus practically give sanction to traditional and unchar- 
itable prejudices. We cannot thus practically impeach our 
brethren of other Protestant denominations, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, etc., whose ecclesiastical government ac- 
knowledges no such prejudices. We say to our Protestant 
Episcopal brethren, Substitute charity in the place of traditional 
bigotry if you would enable us to approach you. Come only 
to the catholic terms on which other Protestant bodies meet us, 
and we will gladly hail you, and listen to any practicable offers 
of friendliness and co-operation. But while you deny us an 
exchange of pulpits, denounce our ministerial validity, contemn 
our sacraments, caricature our history and our saintly dead, 
what more can we do but pray for you and defend ourselves ? 
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Art. IV.—SOUTH AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS. 


Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, including a 
Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa, and 
a Journey from the Cape of Good Hope to Loando on the West 
Coast; thence across the Continent, down the River Zambesi to 
the Eastern Ocean. By Davin Livinesronr, LL.D., D.C.L., ete. 
8vo., pp. 730. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 

The Lake Regions of Central Africa, a Picture of Explorations. 
By Ricuarv F. Burton, Capt. H.M.I.A., ete. 8vo., pp. 572. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa ; with <Ac- 
counts of the Manners and Customs of the People, and of the 
Gorilla, the Crocodile, Leopard, Elephant, Hippopotamus, and 
other Animals. By Paut Du Cuaitiu, M.A.ES., etc. 8vo., 
pp. 531. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 


In a former number we presented to our readers, in a review of 
Dr. Barth’s “ Northern and Central Africa,” some account of 


the great interior region of Africa lying to the south of the 
Desert of Sahara, including the two scarcely separated basins 
of the Niger and the Tsad. ‘To the east of this region lies the 
elevated range in which are the head waters of the Nile; and 
to the south, not far from the equator, is the water-shed 
between this valley and that of the southern interior. Some 
geographers believe that a mountain range extends nearly 
across the continent, along the line of the equator, which 
others earnestly deny ; it is quite certain however that there is 
a water-parting along that line, making a boundary between 
the northern and southern portions of the interior of Africa, 
virtually coincident with the equator. Nearly along the same 
line are the mutual frontiers of the two great social and 
religious classes of interior Africa. In the northern portion 
the people have been largely affected by the medieval civiliza- 
tion of the Arabs and Saracens, by which they were raised 
from the low level of pagan barbarism to a kind of barbaric 
civilization. With this also came the faith of Islam, which for 
a thousand years has been naturalized in that region, and 
though now somewhat in decay, especially among the older 
races, it never completely extirpated the primitive paganism ; 
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it is still the most powerful branch of that whole system. 
South [interior] Africa, on the other hand, has escaped all 
direct influence from the world beyond, and its people are 
simply pagans, worshiping fetiches and practicing the grossest 
observances of heathenism, and apparently without any notions 
of virtue and morality. 

The southern interior extends from the equator to the bor- 
ders of the basin of the Gwarip or Orange river, in latitude 
26° or 27° S. On the west it is bounded by a range of not 
very high hills, some two hundred miles from the coast, 
through which no river penetrates; and on the east by the 
basaltic wall running parallel to the coast, at a distance of two 
or three hundred miles, through which the Zambezi and some 
smaller rivers find their way to the sea. In area it is rather 
less extensive than the basin of the Niger and Tsad, being 
about 1,800 miles in length north and south, and its average 
breadth scarcely half that extent. This is sometimes called 
the Lake Region of Africa, as it has Lake Ngami in the south- 
west, Lake Nyassa in the east, Lake Tanganyika in the north, 
and Lake Nyanza in the far north-east, if indeed this last does 
not belong to another physical region. None of these lakes 
have any known effluent, though in the wet seasons they 
receive very considerable streams; but a large portion of the 
region is drained by the Zambezi and its branches, which rises 
on the west side of the basin and flows south-eastwardly, 
receiving large tributaries, and passing the basaltic barrier at 
the Victoria Falls reaches the sea. 

‘Turning our attention first to the southern extremity of the 
continent, we find it, as far as the Orange river, (lat. 28° S.,) 
occupied by Europeans and their descendants, and a consider- 
able region further north thoroughly explored. This whole 
country was originally occupied by the Hottentots, the Katfirs, 
the Bosjemens, (Bushmen,) and the Bechuanas, large and once 
powerful negroid races, having many points in common with 
the genuine negro, but in others clearly distinguished from that 
race. They are partially civilized nomads, proverbially filthy 
and improvident, and less warlike than more energetic savages 
usually are. To the north of the Orange river, toward the 
west, is the Desert of Kalahari, which for a long time limited 
explorations from the south as effectually as Sahara from the 
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north ; but more recently it has been found to be not a desert 
but a dry prairie, neither barren nor uninhabited, though 


destitute of running water. To the west and north-west of 


this is a belt of land with Walfish Bay on the coast, the country 
of the Damarasggamong whom English and Gennen mission- 
aries, the former chiefly Wesleyans, have stations, and are 
laboring not without good results. Toward the eastern coast 
is a broad and rather irregular region, inclining eastward and 
drained into the Indian Ocean by ‘the rivers Limpopo, Maputi, 
and Unyinzati, and traversed from north-east to south-west by 
the Drakenberg Mountains, with Port Natal and Dolgoa Bay 
on the coast. It was in the north of this region, chiefly along 
the Limpopo river, that Gordon Cummings performed his 
more than Nimrodic feats of huntsmanship, “bagging” 

elephants and giraffes by the hundred, and small game, as he 
accounted ostriches, elands, and tens, in uncounted masses. 
Northward from the Kalahari desert is Lake Ngama, for a 
long time an object of great interest among South African 
explorers. It was first discovered (by Europeans) by Messrs. 
Livingstone, Murray, and Oswell in 1849, and visited a second 
time by Livingstone the next year. A few years later the 
region lying from Walfish Bay to this lake, and thence across 
the desert to the Orange river and the Cape Colony, was the 


scene of the somewhat celebrated “ Wanderings,” first of 


Messrs. Galt and Anderson, and afterward of the latter alone, 
of which he has given an interesting account in his “ Journey 
to Lake Ngama.” 

The work of exploration was well started when, in 1851, 
Dr. Livingstone, accompanied by Mr. Oswell, entered upon a 
wider field by striking directly northward from the colony, and 
penetrating far toward the equator, into parts hitherto 
unknown. Leaving Lake Ngama to his left he crossed the 
Zouga, the effluent of that lake, by which in the rainy season 
it discharges its surplus waters in the vast marshes of Kumai- 
hahu, and thence proceeding up the Chobe, a principal affluent 
of the former river, flowing from the north, till at about the 
fifteenth degree of south latitude, in the country of the Mako- 
lolo, he discovered the river Lambey e, or Leembye, or as it is 
salled nearer the coast, Zambezi. This discovery was of the 
highest interest. It was then near the end of the dry season, 
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and yet the river was more than three hundred yards wide, and 
deep and flowing. A perennially navigable river in the heart 
of Southern Africa was now a demonstrated fact, draining a 
country of undoubted fertility, with healthy localities, and a 
peaceful, active, and slightly civilized people. Dr. Living- 
stone at once appreciated the importance of his discovery, and 
began to devise measures for its further prosecution, and for 
ultimately opening its trade to the world, and for speedily sub- 
jecting it to systematic Christianizing iudlapnetss He therefore 
returned to the Cape, and sending his family to England, 
where he promised, Providence permitting, to join them at the 
end of two years, he began to prepare for a great journey into 
the interior. With a very scanty outfit, and unattended by 
any European associate, he returned to the country of the 
Makololo and there made arrangements for further proceed- 
ings. As the river flowed from the north-west, he hoped, by 
ascending it as far as navigable for canoes, to approach pretty 
nearly to the head waters of the Coanza, which, according to a 
Portuguese map upon which he relied and was deceived by it, 
had its rise far in the interior, and at a point from near which 
the former river seemed to proceed. By this route he hoped 
to make a not very difficult passage to Loando on the Atlantic, 
and so to open an outlet from the valley of the Leembye to the 
ocean, and to the commerce and civilization of Europe. 

Having pretty nearly perfected his arrangements, on the 11th 
of November, 1853, Dr. Livingstone set out from Linyanti - 
the Chobe, and passed over to ‘Shesheke on the “ great river,’ 
up which, through the aid of Sekeletu, king of the Makalolo, 
with a fleet of thirty canoes and a hundred and sixty men, he 
began his perilous journey. His route lay through a most 
beautiful and picturesque eountry, that of the Barotsi, which 
he describes with the evidently glowing enthusiasm which 
animated him. 

After passing north-westerly over about four degrees of lati- 
tude and two of longitude, the river was given up, and pack 
oxen took the place of the canoes. A little further the natural 
water-shed between the north and south rivers was passed, and 
as the hoped for Coanza did not appear as the map promised, 
and when found did not run in the desired direction, that mode 
of conveyance was continued to the end of the journey at Loan- 
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da, and resumed in like manner on the return route. To the 
northwest of the country of the Makololo is that of the Balon- 
da, or people of Londa, a much more savage and intractable 
race than the Makololo, whose territories border to the west on 
those of the Portuguese. They are true negroes and gross 
idolators, addicted to human sacrifices and other cruel rites of 
paganism. They are also much addicted to the slave-trade, 
which among them, as everywhere, is the fruitful source of every 
species of cruelty. On the fourth of April, 1854, Dr. Living- 
stone and his Makololo entered the Portuguese territory, and on 
the last day of May arrived at Loando, the decaying capital of 
the decaying Portuguese power in Western Africa, 

After a three months’ residence at the Portuguese African 
capital, during which time he suffered most terrible sickness, 
attended with protracted delirium, and was treated with very 
great kindness by both the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, 
he and his companions, the faithful Makololo, set out on 
their return journey, which lasted through a full year, and was 
attended with peculiar hardships. The generous reception 
with which they met from Sekeletu and his people was at least 
some little compensation for their toils and privations ; but to 
Dr. Livingstone himself the results of the journey could not fail 
to be in a high degree satisfactory. He had traversed more 
than one thousand miles of hitherto unexplored African terri- 
tory, all of which, instead of arid and uninhabitable deserts, had 
proved to be a region of wonderful fertility and of untold 
‘apabilities, and already occupied by a population somewhat 
advanced in material civilization. A large contribution had 
also been made by him to the science of physical geography 
from a region the most unknown in the world. 

Though highly successful as a journey of exploration, the trip 
to Loanda proved the unsuitableness of that route as an outlet 
to the sea from the great and fertile valley of the Leembye ; 
another was therefore to be looked for. After recruiting him- 
self, Dr. Livingstone therefore turned his thoughts toward the 
eastern ocean, in the hope that the noble river which seemed 
tending thitherward might prove to be identical with some of 
those known along the coast, and so open a passage to the 
Indian Ocean. In his design to explore the lower country he 
was heartily seconded and generously assisted by Sekeletu, 
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though as yet the services rendered for the former journey had 
not been recompensed. It would seem that the traveler some- 
how gained a wonderful influence over that chief as well as his 
subjects, and the case tends to prove that uprightness and the 
absence of all finesse are the surest methods in dealing with 
untutored savages, and that they, if not disciplined in the arts 
of deception by intercourse with civilized foreigners, will justify 
by their fidelity such a course of treatment. However this may 
be, the story of Dr. Livingstone’s dealings with the Makalolo is 
greatly honorable to all the parties, and it helps one to a more 
favorable estimate of human nature. Under the patronage of 
this negro prince the expedition toward the eastern sea set out 
from Linyanti on the third of November, 1855, two years after 
the departure of the former one westward, accompanied on the 
first part of the journey by Sekeletu in person, and a retinue 
of nearly two hundred persons. Not very far below Shesheke 
the river passes through the barrier of basaltic rocks, which 
walls in the interior basin of the continent from the coast region, 
causing rapids and cataracts which entirely interrupt naviga- 
tion. To visit these falls, called by natives “the smoke that 
sounds,” was of course a commendable curiosity on the part of 
the sturdy traveler, and therefore, accompanied by a part of the 
company in boats, he passed down to the neighborhood of the 
cataract, and thence passed on foot to the point where the vast 
volume of the river sinks into the broad fissures of the precipi- 
tous basalt. The description of the visit and of the scene visited, 
indicates the marked and pleasing excitement produced ‘on the 
mind of the beholder. 

From this point the caravan struck across the country in a 
north-easterly direction toward the junction of the Kafue river 
with the Zambezi, following the ridge which makes the falls, 
a fine healthy region, and a favorite one with the dominant 
Makololo. Below this range the country has long been some- 
what known to Europeans, for the Portuguese long occupied it, 
and they still have a feeble hold upon some portions of it, but 
only to do it harm. Over the intervening region to the coast 
Dr. Livingstone made his way in safety, after the usual amount 
of vexatious delays, till overtaken by the coast fever, from 
which he suffered severely. He reached Quilemane on the 
20th of May, 1856, nearly four years after he last set out from 
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the Colony of the Cape. Here he was detained six weeks, 
when he embarked for England by way of Mauritius and the 
Yed Sea, and arrived in London on the 12th of December, 
1856, thus terminating one of the most important journeys of 
exploration on record. 

The value of the discoveries made by Dr. Livingstone can- 
not be readily estimated, and probably remote ages will alone 
be sufficient to develop all their worth. The theory of a great 
central basin in the interior had been before suggested by Sir 
Roderic Murchison, but only as a theory to account for such 
facts of Africar physical geography as were well known. 
But in physical science speculation is often an unsafe and 
always an unsatisfactory basis of procedure. Dr. Livingstone 
replaced speculations by facts, ascertaining enough respecting 
the great features of the continent to enable him to solve the 
hitherto inexplicable enigma of African geography. He was 
the first to ascertain by actual examination that only a few 
hundred miles from both the east and the west coast are ranges 
of hills higher than the more interior portions, dividing the 
whole continent into broad littoral slopes and a vast inland 
basin, made up of wide plateaus interspersed with immense 
lagoons, some permanent and others periodical, into which 
inost of the rivers of the interior discharge their waters and 
are lost.. The southernmost of these inland estuaries is Lake 
Ngama, first discovered by Dr. Livingstone and his associates 
and afterward visited by Anderson. North of this, and a very 
little more elevated, is the country drained by the Leeambye or 
Zambezi and its aftluents, which almost alone of the rivers of 
inner Southern Africa finds its way to the sea. This river and 
its branches, constituting the Zambezi at the coast, appear to 
drain almost the whole of the great southern interior basin of 
Africa, as none of the rivers on the Atlantic side, from the 
equator to the Orange river, reach far into the interior; and 
whether there is or is not a mountain range across the continent 
along the equator, it is quite certain that no considerable river 
cuts that line from either north or south. North-eastwardly 
from the great cataract of the Zambezi, in latitude 11° south, on 
the extreme eastward side of the great basin, is Lake Nyassa, 
the old Maravi or Moravim of the Portuguese, a basin of no 
great depth, into which the surplus waters of the surrounding 
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uplands are gathered during the rainy seasons; but whether or 
not it ever overflows, forming an effluent toward the Zambezi, 
is an unsettled geographical problem. The Loangwa river, 
which enters the Zambezi from the north, half way between 
the falls and the ocean, seems to be the outlet of the waters of 
a very large portion of this inland region. From the informa- 
tion gathered by Dr. Livingstone from the most intelligent 
natives with whom he met, and from partial accounts given by 
half-breed Portuguese and Arabs who have wandered through 
that region, it appeared to be a fertile and wooded country, 
with abundant animal and vegetable resources, and inhabited 
by a sturdy race of man-eating pagan negroes, the Balonda, 
who are divided into a great number of tribes and sub-nation- 
alities, but all acknowledge a remote allegiance to a common 
chief. Among these people Dr. Livingstone is now pressing 
his explorations, the account of which when published will 
doubtless open a new chapter in our authentic information 
respecting this hitherto unknown land. But little influence 
from the outside world has ever reached these secluded regions, 
though the ubiquitous slave-trade even here produces its bitter 
fruits. 

The expedition of Captain Burton, extending from June, 
1857, to March, 1859, of which a full and highly valuable 
account is given in the work named at the head of this paper, 
is one of the most important ever made into the interior of 
Africa. His military education and his experience in East 
Indian affairs, added to a mind naturally acute and observing, 
fitted him eminently for his work. He went out, having 
Lieutenant Speke for companion, under the auspices of the 
Royal Geographical Society, with the specifie purpose “ of 
ascertaining the limits of the ‘Sea of Ujiji’ or Unyamwezi 
Lake;” and secondarily, “ to determine the exportable produce 
of the interior, and the ethnography of its tribes.” After 
infinite trouble and vexatious hinderances, for which our mili- 
tary traveler seems not to have been the best adapted, the 
expedition finally set out from Zanzibar on the 27th of June, 
1857. 

The whole route from the coast to the lake he distributes 
into five natural divisions. Of these the first extends over the 
lowland region between the ocean and the first range of moun- 
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tains, from Kaole to Zungomero, distant in a right line about 
one hundred and fifty miles, but not less than once and a half 
that distance by the road. At Zungomero the final arrange- 
ments for the expedition were perfected; the goods to be used 
for barter were prepared, and the persons who were to compose 
the caravan were brought together, and each assigned his 
proper place and duties. The route was that usually traversed 
by the caravans of the Arab traders, and as a military escort 
was deemed essential to safety fourteen “ Baloch,” with their 
“jemadar,” were granted by the Arab governor of Zanzibar. 
Besides these the whole caravan was under the direction of an 
Arab, Said bin Salim, while the travelers, who were the only 
ones either really interested or responsible, appeared rather in 
the character of passengers. Probably such an arrangement 
was necessary else it would not have been made, for certainly 
it proved to the last degree irksome and inconvenient. The 
vexations naturally arising from this divided sovereignty evi- 
dently affected the temper of the whole narrative, which is 
throughout anything but cheerful. In this particular Captain 
Burton’s narrative is in marked contrast with the genial hope- 
fulness of Livingstone and the imperturbable sang froid of 
Barth. 

On the seventh of August the expedition left Zungomero 
with all its discomforts, and began to ascend the Usugara 
Mountains. The effect of the change of place and circum- 
stances upon the tone of the narrative is wonderful, and 
the writer’s graphic picture of the scene illustrates the influence 
of climate upon the temper, and affords a specimen of his 
style when in a happy vein. 

The travelers were now in the second region, Usugara, the 
coast mountain range, extending from Zungomero, on the east, 
to Ugogo, at the western base of the “ Ghauts,” a distance of 
two hundred miles, as traversed by the caravan in twenty- 
three days, though the rectilinear distance is little more than 
one hundred miles. These hills run north and south, separat- 
ing the coast levels from an interior basin whose surplus waters 
find their way by openings through them further southward 
and thence to the Indian Ocean. The climate did not always 
present the same charms as when the caravan first emerged 
from the lowland miasmas, for it is afterward described as cold 
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and damp; the upper ranges being salubrious, and the lower 
ones, with the deep intervening gorges, damp and unhealthy ; 
though, as compared with other neighboring localities, these 
mountains are a sanatorium, especially for Europeans. 

The third division, Ugogo, is an elevated table land nearly 
two hundred miles wide east and west, and of an undeterm- 
ined extent north and south, and nearly three-quarters of a 
mile above the sea level. Removed alike from the sea and 
the great reservoirs of the interior, this region is rela- 
tively dry and unproductive, resembling in this particular, 
though not equaling it, the great Kalahari desert of South 
Africa. The air of this region was so dry when the expedition 
passed through it “that the best water-colors faded and hard- 
ened in their pans; India Rubber became viscid, like half-dried 
bird-lime; Mackintosh was sticking plaster, and the best 
vulcanized elastic bands tore like brown paper.” This region 
is the favorite haunt of many African animals, the rhinoceros, 
lions, and ostriches. 

The fourth division is Unyamwezi, “the Land of the 
Moon,” (so the name is translated,) and by some happy coinci- 
dence it occupies nearly the place assigned by geographers to 
the mythical “ Mountains of the Moon.” The distance across 
it is rather less than two hundred miles, and the land is yet more 
elevated than the preceding region, being over four thousand 
feet high. Yet this writer speaks well of it, and, as compared 
with that just passed over, calls it a “Land of Promise.” 
This region is rather thickly peopled with two principal 
races of negroes, sturdy and well-formed, not remarkably war- 
like, and having some little civilization. 

The fifth division extends across the descent from the heights 
of Unyamwezi to the Lake Tanganyika, distant about one 
hundred miles, chiefly along the river Malagurazi, which rises 
in the elevated region of the “ Mountains of the Moon ” and 
runs south-westwardly nearly two hundred miles to the lake. 
‘The soil is fertile, and the country has been, till quite lately, 
thickly peopled and well cultivated; but recent wars, stimu- 
lated by the slave-trade, have reduced it to a wilderness of 
luxuriant weeds and jungle. On the thirteenth of February, 
1858, the travelers first “sighted” the great inland “Sea of 
Ujiji,” which at first view fell greatly below expectation, but 
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for which, as subsequently seen, it fully compensated. The 
full view of the lake as first seen by the expedition, “as it lay 
in the lap of the mountains, basking in the gorgeous tropical 
sunshine,” seems to have thoroughly impressed every one of the 
company, and as usual on such occasions the writer’s muse 
received the inspiration, and proceeded to depict a highly 
colored description of the gorgeous landscape. But all the 
poetry was taken out of him by the further journey to the 
lake shore and a little intercourse with the miserable popula- 
tion. The lake, however, and the country about it justified 
the most glowing accounts that had been received concerning 
them. The narrative of affairs among the people of this 
wonderful region is to the last degree uncomfortable—more 
truthful probably than many more agreeable ones, but if so most 
painfully correct. The descriptions of the country and its 
inhabitants are highly valuable, as they are at once intelligible 
and trustworthy. 

The people of this whole region are a race of pagan negroes, 
divided into a great number of inferior tribes and sub-nation- 
alities, among whom is a considerable variety of complexion 
and other physical characteristics, each governed by its own 
chief or “sultan.” An infusion of the Arabic element made 
at a remote period, and probably in other regions, is evident in 
both their physical and mental characters; but no traces of a 
traditional Islamism were found among them. Arab mer- 
chants from Zanzibar have comparatively recently come 
among them; but faithful rather to their calling as traders 
than to their religion, they seem not to be solicitous to make 
proselytes, probably fearing that their conversions might 
interfere with the traffic in slaves, for, unlike Christians, 
Moslems do not enslave their co-religionists. The exports of 
the country are slaves and ivory, for both of which, as brought 
from all the region bordering on the lake, Ujiji is the great 
entrepot, whence they are conveyed overland to Zanzibar. 
Beads, brass wire, cloths, and a few iron tools are the articles 
received from the coast, which serve at once as luxuries and a 
circulating medium. Of their wardrobe our author writes 
succinctly : 


The chiefs wear expensive stuffs, checks and cottons, which they 
extract from passing caravans. Women of wealth affect the tobe 
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or coat-dress, and some were seen wearing red and blue broad- 
cloths. The male costume of the lower orders is confined to 
softened goat, sheep, deer, leopard, or monkey skins, tied at two 
corners over either shoulder, with the flaps open at one side, and 
with tail and legs dangling in the wind. Wunta who cannot 
afford cloth use a narrow kilt of fiber or skin, and some content 
themselves with a tassel of fiber, or a leafy twig depending from a 
string bound round the waist and displaying the nearest approach 
to the original fig leat:—P. 320. 


To explore the lake and its surroundings proved to be a task 
more difficult to accomplish than its discovery. After long and 
most perplexing efforts the travelers succeeded in making up 
an expedition of two great canoes, each manned by about 
forty persons, by which they were enabled to examine the 
northern and north-western portion of the lake and its shores, 
and a single great island in its midst. The southern portion 
they failed to visit, and so were content to gather from the 
natives and such Arab traders as had visited those parts what- 
ever information they could render. 

Though Captain Burton and his companion were the first 
Europeans who had ever visited Lake Tanganyaki, yet the 
existence of a great body of fresh water in the interior of 
Africa somewhere to the south of the equator had been heard 
of ever since the occupation of the coast by the Portuguese. 
Old, and even recent maps of Africa usually have a large leech- 
shaped blot upon them, somewhere between the equator and the 
southern tropic, and to the eastward of the longitudinal line mid- 
way of the continent, which is sometimes called Zembere or 
Zambri, probably after the river Zambezi, which it was fancied 
might be its effluent; sometimes Maravi or Morava, which is 
pretty nearly the name of a race of warlike savages residing 
in the country of Lake Nyassa, while by some the Ngami, 
the Nyassa, the Tanganyika, and the Nyanza have been 
confounded and interchanged, although these are not only 
wholly distinct bodies of water, but also many hundreds of 
miles from each other. This fine body of water lies between 
the third and eighth degree of south latitude, and is cut by 
the meridian of thirty degrees of east longitude at a point 
about one-third of the distance across the continent from the 
Indian Ocean. Its whole length appears to be about three 
hundred miles, and its greatest breadth less than forty, with a 
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very irregular coast line. It is estimated to cover about five 
thousand square miles. Its level is about one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty feet above the sea, and two thousand below 
the neighboring heights of Unyamwezi. Its bed is a narrow 
trough in the mountain range, which appears to extend from 
Abyssinis to a considerable distance beyond the equator; a 
kind of volcanic depression into which the surplus waters of the 
surrounding mountains are gathered. The lake pretty cer- 
tainly has no effluent, and owing to the nature of its bed its 
depth is very considerable, while on account of the moderate 
volume of its affluents, md the inconsiderableness of its evapo- 
‘ation, its level is nearly the same at all seasons. The water is 
fresh and well-tasted, and so transparent that the bottom could 
be seen at a great depth. 

The expedition left Ujiji on the 26th of May, 1858, to return 
as far as Kazeh in Unyamwezi, whence it was contemplated to 
make a hasty excursion to the north with the design to 
discover and locate the famous lake Nyanza. Of this lake, 
hitherto so little heard of by Europeans, our travelers received 
glowing accounts from some of the Arab merchants who had 
either seen it or heard of it from others, and who described it as 
much more extensive than Tanganyika. To see it for them- 
selves became therefore a very natural ambition, but the 
forlorn condition of the expedition seemed almost to forbid it. 

Captain Burton had become pretty effectually “ knocked up” 
by his past labors and sickness, it was therefore arranged that 
he should remain at Kazeh, the guest of an Arab merchant, 
while Lieutenant Speke, with a portion of the expedition, should 
attempt to reach Kibuga, the capital of the emperor of Ugon- 
da, near Lake Nyanza, distant nearly two hundred miles north- 
ward. In this he was partially successful, reaching the impe- 
rial capital, and approaching the most southern portion of the 
great water, which however he was not permitted to explore. 
Lake Nyanza, which is described as the largest of African lakes, 
seems to lie directly under the equator, at about the thirty-third 
degree of east longitude, its southern extremity where seen by 
Lieut, Speke being about one and a half degrees south. An 
elevated region of primitive formation extends southwestwardly 
from Abyssinia into the unknown interior, in whose basin- 
shaped depressions are found collections of water made by the 
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drainage of the surrounding hill-sides. The northern lake lies 
much higher (thirty-seven hundred and fifty feet above sea- 
level) than the more southern one, though evidently it belongs 
to the same geological range, and probably it receives its afflu- 
ents from a greater area. Lieutenant Speke, judging only from 
the position of the lake, and the fact that he could obtain no 
satisfactory information as to its northern limits, concluded that 
it extended to the fourth or fifth degree of north latitude, and 
was actually the source of the White Nile; both of which con- 
clusions Captain Burton, for apparently good reasons, rejects. 
The exgoration of that river made under the auspices of Ali 
Pacha some twenty years ago reached about 3° 20’ of north 
latitude, which, had it been an effluent of that lake, and the lake 
as extensive as supposed, would have placed them far into the 
interior of this African Superior. It is quite evident, however, 
that the White Nile lies further east, and beyond the crest of 
the separating mountains. Lieutenant Speke’s narrative 
may be seen in Blackwood’s Magazine for 1859, and in the 
Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society for that year. 
He differs in his conclusions in several important particulars 
from those of his fellow-traveler, but we must still confess a 
decided inclination to prefer the opinions of Captain Burton as 
given in the following: 

The Nyanza is an elevated basin or reservoir, the recipient of 
the surplus monsoon-rain which falls in the extensive region of the 
Wamasai and their kinsmen to the east, the Karagwah line of the 
Lunar Mountains to the west, and to the south Usukuma or North- 
ern Unyamwezi. Extending to the equator in the central length 
of the African peninsula, and elevated above the limits of the de- 
pression in the heart of the continent, it appears to be a gap in the 
irregular chain which, running from Usumbara and Kilimangao to 
Karagwah, represents the formation anciently termed the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. . . . The lake lies open and elevated, rather 
like the drainage and the temporary deposit of extensive floods 
than a volcanic creation like the Tanganyika, a long, narrow, 
mountain-girt basin. The waters are said to be deep, and the ex- 
tent of the inundation about the southern creek proves that they 
receive during the season an important accession.—Pp. 414, 415. 

Of the expedition’s “down-march ” to the coast and its fur- 
ther history no account need be given, further than to say that 
it left Unyangembe late in September, 1858, and reached the 
coast at Konduchi early in February, and Zanzibar a month 
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later, most thoroughly used-up, yet having accomplished much 
for science and human progress. As a scientific explorer, 
Captain Burton combines many valuable qualifications, and as 
an annotator of his own observations he stands deservedly high 
as a man of science and of letters; had he been less ambitious 
of the name of a fine writer, his productions would have ap- 
peared in a style better adapted to the matter-of-fact character 
of the subject. The relations between himself and Lieutenant 
Speke, whom he never calls by name nor alludes to pleasantly, 
were anomalous, not to use a harsher term. It would seem that 
a perpetual quarrel raged between them while in Afriaa, which 
has been transferred to the literature of the times since their 
return, certainly an unseemly and regretable state of things. 
His book, however, is invaluable, a fitting companion for those 
of Livingstone and Barth, and in some important particulars 
superior to both of them. It makes a solid addition to geograph- 
ical and ethnological science, and opens a wide and highly 
available field for commercial and missionary enterprises. 

The latest contribution to our stock of literature of African 
travel is the third work named at the head of this paper, which 
we were permitted to read from the proof sheets. The writer, not- 
withstanding his French name, is an American in fact and in 
feeling, though we see that he is sometimes written down Jf. 
Du Chaillu. Mis father for many years kept a trading factory 
on the African coast, near the Gaboon river, where he himself 
spent several years of his youth, during which time he acquired 
a knowledge of the languages, habits, and peculiarities of the 
coast tribes, which was afterward brought into use in his travels 
into the interior. He at the same time became somewhat accli- 
mated, and also learned what are the best methods by which to 
preserve the system from the deadly influences of the malaria 
of the intertropical African coast. It at length grew into a 
deeply cherished purpose of his heart to penetrate into the in- 
terior along the line of the equator, to investigate the geogra- 
phy, zoology, and ethnology of that most unknown portion of 
even Africa, The opening paragraph of his narrative sets forth 
the designs and plans of his journey comprehensively and with 
characteristic modesty : 


I left America for the western coast of Africa in the month of 
October, 1855. My purpose was to spend some years in the ex- 
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ploration of a region of territory lying between latitudes 2° north 
and 2° south, and stretching back from the coast to the mountain 
range called the Sierra del Crystal, and beyond as far as I should 
be able to penetrate.—P. 25. 


At this point of the coast the power of the white man has 
been but very partially felt, and at scarcely any other place 
does the great unknown of the interior approach so near tu 
tide-water. The interior tribes seldom come to the coast, and 
were generally reputed to be a most ferocious and superstitious 
race of cannibals; while the natural history was almost entirely 
unknown, though it seemed to promise a rich reward to the 
adventurous explorer that should dare to invade its seclusion— 
if indeed he should return without scath. The period occupied 
in making these explorations extended over four years, 1856— 
1859, inclusive, during which years he made three several jour- 
neys into the interior, varying in extent from one hundred to 
four hundred miles. The last was made in the year 1859, ex- 
tending farthest eastward, and resulting in the most remark- 
able discoveries, especially respecting the physical geography 
of this part of the African continent. 

A large share of this volume relates to the coast, its trade 
and people, and to the form of the land, and the system of 
rivers and deltas near the coast, with which, however interest- 
ing and valuable, we now have nothing to do. We write only 
of the interior. The coast range of lowlands along the Atlan- 
tic is not very broad, from thirty to one hundred miles, except 
in the neighborhood of the Bight of Benin, and about the mouth 
or rather mouths of the Niger; and as the coast tribes about 
the Gaboon never go above the first falls of the river, and those 
higher up never come below them, there is very little known at 
the coast of the interior. The Crystal Mountain is seen dimly 
in the distance, but to all the dwellers on the coast it is all as 
mysterious as the unapproachable regions of cloud-land. 

These coast Africans are almost passionately devoted to 
trading, and they therefore presume that trade is the sole object 
of every white man who visits them. Many of those also to 
whom Mr. Du Chaillu presented himself after his arrival 
abroad had known his father as a merchant, and of course the 
conclusion at once was formed that he had come to establish a 
“factory” among them, nor were they willing to be convinced 
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that such was not the case. He at length persuaded them to 
believe that he was not a merchant but a hunter, and with this 
they were satisfied, though they seemed to think that the call- 
ing of a merchant was much more suitable for a white man. 
Had he attempted to convince them his purpose was simply to 
gain a knowledge of the country they would not have believed 
him, and suspecting some secret design against themselves they 
would have become his enemies. . Recognizing him as a great 
hunter, the people of the coast, the Mwonge, readily aided him 
in his efforts to go inland to the foot of the mountain, which 
was to them the outskirts of the known world, to the tribe of 
the Muni, who reside at the base of the Sierra del Crystal. 
But when he proposed to pass beyond these into the Fan 
(called on the coast Paouen, or Pa-wan) country, he was 
informed that the design was simply impossible. Just why this 
was so King Doyoko was not able to tell definitely, thongh 
many reasons deemed to be most formidable were given against 
it. He would die on the way, and then his death would be on 
the king’s soul ; or he would be murdered and eaten by canni- 
bals ; or there was war on the river, and the up-river tribes would 
not allow him to pass; or the country above was very sick; and, 
lastly, there was no reason why he should go since the king’s 
country was full of game, which he might hunt to his heart’s 
content. Such is the usual policy of African kings whose polit- 
ical economy is entirely on the protective system. But when 
all these arguments failed of their purpose, and the traveler 
showed his determination to go forward, even if he had to go 
alone, a royal escort was granted to him. By this he was 
brought to Mbene, king of the Mbondemo, whence the route 
lay up the rather rugged ascent of the Sierra, along which he 
was conducted by an escort led by one of Mbene’s sons. When 
the ascent was made the wayfarers looked back upon the scene 
below them, which the writer photographs on this wise : 

From this elevation, about five thousand feet above the ocean 
level, I enjoyed an unobstructed view as far as the eye could reach. 
The hills we had surmounted the day before lay quietly at our 
feet seeming mere mole-hills. On all sides stretched the immense 
virgin forests, with here and there the sheen of a watercourse. 
And far away in the east loomed the blue tops of the farthest 


range of the Sierra del Crystal, the goal of my desires. The mur- 
mur of the rapids below filled my ears, and as I strained my eyes 
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toward those distant mountains which I hoped to reach, I began 
to think how this wilderness would look if only the light of Chris- 
tian civilization could once be fairly introduced among the black 
children of Africa. I dreamed of forest giving way to plantations 
of coffee, cotton, and spices; of peaceful negroes going to their 
constant daily tasks; of farming and manufactures; of churches 
and schools; and luckily raising my eyes heavenward at this stage 
of my thoughts, I saw pendent from a branch of a tree beneath 
which I was sitting an immense serpent, evidently preparing to 
gobble up this dreaming intruder on his domains. . . . Luckily 
my gun was at hand 

of which I had mused so pleasantly a few minutes before received 
another shock. My men cut off the head of the snake, and divid- 
ing the body into proper pieces, roasted it and eat it on the spot, 
and I, poor, starved, but civilized mortal, stood by, longing for a 
meal, but unable to stomach this. So much for civilization, which 
is a very good thing in its way, but has no business in an African 
forest when food is scarce.—P. 83. 


Not far from this place the traveler came upon one of the 
great objects of his curiosity, the gorilla, a creature which 
figures largely in these pages, but whose existence was previous- 
ly known only from the stories of the wild Africans. But the 


hunt at this time was not successful. Another day’s journey 
brought them into the country of the Yan people, a hardy and 
powerful nation of cannibal warriors, located some one hundred 
and fifty miles from the coast, upon one of the elevated plateaus 
of the Crystal Mountains. 

A few days’ rest at a deserted village a short distance from 
the “ capital ” served to recruit the travelers after their toilsome 
journey, and also afforded an opportunity for the much-coveted 
gorilla hunt. These animals dwell in the deep forests of these 
equatorial regions, running chiefly upon all-fours upon the 
ground, though they can also walk erect, and they are expert 
climbers. The writer shall be allowed to tell his own story of 
his first encounter with this “man of the woods.” Having 
gone out for the purpose of hunting the gorilla, they had de- 
tected signs of his presence by the noise he made in passing 
through the jungle, and were endeavoring to get sight of him 
when— 

Suddenly, as we were creeping along in a silence which made a 
heavy breath seem loud and distinct, the woods were at once filled 


with the tremendous barking roar of the gorilla. Then the under- 
brush swayed rapidly just ahead, and presently before us stood an 
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immense male gorilla. He had gone through the jungle on all- 
fours, but when he saw our party he erected himself and looked us 
boldly in the face. He stood about a dozen yards from us, and 
was a sight I think never to forget. Nearly six feet high, with 
immense body, huge chest, and great muscular arms, with fiercely- 
glaring, large deep-gray eyes, and a hellish expression of face, 
which seemed to me like some nightmare vision, thus stood before 
us the king of the African forest. ... His eyes began to flash 
fiercer as we stood motionless on the defensive, and the crest of 
short hair which stands on his forehead began to twitch rapidly up 
and down, while his powerful fangs were shown as he again sent 
forth a thunderous roar. And now truly he reminded me of noth- 
ing but some hellish dream-creature, a being of that hideous order, 
half man, half beast, which we find pictured by old artists in some 
representation of the infernal regions. He advanced a few steps, 
then stopped to utter that hideous roar again, advanced again, and 
finally stopped when at a distance of about six yards from us. 
And here, as he began another of his roars, beating his breast in 
rage, we fired and killed him.—Pp. 98-101. 


Next day the traveler and his party were brought forward to 
the Fan village, and passing along the principal thoroughfare, 
among unmistakable evidences of the prevalent cannibalism, 
the women and children along the route evincing great con- 
sternation at the sight of a white man, they came to the 
“ palaver house,” where they waited for some time the appear- 
ance of “his majesty.” It appeared afterward that the delay 
on the part of the king was caused by a demand for his author- 
itative presence at the dividing of a human body, of which the 
head is by custom a “royalty.” At length King Ndiayai 
appeared, “a ferocious looking fellow, naked with the excep- 
tion of the cloth, painted red and tattooed, covered with charms 
and fully armed,” and yet evidently not a little troubled at the 
sight of the white man on account of a superstitious apprehen- 
sion that he would not long survive it. Still the old cannibal 
acquitted himself honorably on the score of hospitality. 

The coming of the white man among these mountain savages, 
who seem to have really believed him to be a spirit, was of 
course a great occasion, and one to be duly celebrated. The 
people of the surrounding villages flocked in to see the prodigy, 
and in due time an all-night dance, the wildest imaginable, was 
given in honor of the arrival of the spirit among them. A few 
days later an elephant hunt was had, when five hundred armed 
warriors went out to beat the bush for the gigantic game, which 
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is killed by striking their bodies with javelins till the huge 
backs of the poor beasts resemble immense porcupines. 

Except. as to the horrid practice of cannibalism, which seems 
to be a kind of passion with them, the traveler appears to have 
been favorably impressed respecting the character of the Fan 
tribe. They are not so black as the coast tribes, and they are 
taller and straighter. As a general rule, mountain negroes are 
lighter colored and better formed than those of lowland regions. 
They have some little skill in the arts, especially in working 
iron, of which they make a great variety of warlike instruments, 
a fact which no doubt largely affects their character and rela- 
tions as warriors. They have also some skill in pottery and in 
agriculture. Slavery exists among them only to a limited 
extent and in a modified form, but a great many of this tribe 
are yearly sold to the coast traders, ostensibly as a punishment 
for crime, or witcheraft, or for debts. But where the wish and 
the opportunity to sell exist the occasion will not long be want- 
ing. Like all other Africans they are polygamists, and they 
even excel most other tribes in their superstitious regard for 
their fetiches and their belief in witchcraft. 

Finding it impossible to proceed farther eastward from this 
point, our traveler reluctantly turned his face toward the ocean, 
and so terminated for the present his attempts to explore the 
interior. 

Of the journeyings and explorations and famous huntings 
along the coast and rivers below the mountains, which occu- 
pied our traveler during the next year, no notice need be taken, 
as their field lies outside of our design. His last and great 
journey into the interior was undertaken early in October, 1858. 
It was his purpose to push out directly eastward, and to pene- 
trate as far as possible in order to gain a knowledge of the face 
of the country and of its people and productions. Having 
formed a kind of alliance with Obindji, chief of a tribe of the 
ubiquitous Hakalai, whose settlements are scattered along the 
equator from the coast to the farthest explored points of the in- 
terior, the traveler and his companions were forwarded by 
escorts and “ safe-conducts ” to the more inland kindred tribes. 
A journey of two weeks, with the inevitable African delays, 
brought them to Ashira-land, which though only two hundred 
and forty miles from the coast, is really one of the most secluded 
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places in the world. A white man had never before visited it, 
and as these tribes never visit the coast, not one of them had 
ever seen a European, though such beings had often been heard 
of, and were regarded as a superior order of intelligences or 
“spirits,” which make the wonderful things brought to them by 
their traders. The Bakalai chief, who acted as his guide and 
protector, willing to make the most of the opportunity, sent a 
herald in advance to announce his advent, and then proceeded 
in solemn state, “ proclaiming in the most magniloquent man- 
ner the many virtues of the great white man or spirit whom he 
had brought to see his countrymen.” 

At first all was awe and alarm at his presence. Then fol- 
lowed great rejoicings among all the people, because “the white 
man who makes the guns, the cloth, the beads, the brass rods, 
and the copper rings” had come among them, and at length he 
was escorted into the royal residence, and was presented with 
the “kendo,” or ensign of royalty, and so became joint king of 
Ashira. And then, that he might feast right royally, a young 
and fat slave was brought to him to be killed and served up for 
his supper. These people fully believed that the white man 
was a veritable spirit come to them from another world, and 
his clock and musie-box, which he allowed to be in sight, were 
supposed to be his attendant spirits; and the steady ticking of 
the clock by night proved to be the best possible protection for 
his goods against the universally prevalent theivishness of the 
Africans. Of the country and people the writer gives a glow- 
ing account, which we have not room for. 

A terrible up-hill journey of more than a hundred miles, 
through tangled woods, among rocks and over swollen moun- 
tain streams, (it was the rainy season,) with an occasional en- 
counter with gorillas, brought the traveler and his escort after a 
journey of ten days to the country of Remandji, king of the 
Apingi, where he was received as a spirit, and a young slave 
was brought him to be used for his supper, which when he de- 
clined all were greatly amazed, as they had always supposed 
that white men were especially fond of human flesh, and that 
the slave-trade was carried on for the purpose of supplying the 
tables of white men with the flesh of young negroes. Nor could 
they be made to comprehend what other use could be made of 
them. The Apingi were no less gratified at the idea of having 
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a spirit among them than had been the Ashira, and hoping to 
profit by his presence they presented him a formal request that 
he would make them “a pile of beads as high as a tree,” and 
also “cloth and brass kettles, and copper rods, and guns and 
powder.” This request was presented by the king in person, 
after a full consultation with the tribe, who were gathered by 
thousands, and who seconded the request by a vociferous Yo! 
yo! and it was with much difficulty that he could persuade 
them that he could not do as they desired. The failure of that 
purpose did not however cost him the loss of their favor. 

The Apingi are an athletic race of negroes, much lighter col- 
ored than those nearer the coast, not especially addicted to war, 
and more industrious than most of their neighbors, for even the 
men do some work. They are skillful in the manufacture of a 
cloth made from the bark of a species of palm. They dwell 
permanently in one place, but have no flock or herds. Slavery 
exists among them, but only in a mitigated form. 

On the twenty-eighth of December, 1858, our traveler left 
Remandji’s village determined to proceed as far eastward as 
practicable, and if possible to reach the tribes of which he had 
been told residing three days’ journey in that direction. 
Twenty-five miles were made the first day. The next day the 
traveling was excessively severe, and the weather stormy; they 
traveled due east by the compass, but made less headway than 
on the first day. The third day the country continued to be 
rough, and an almost total absence of animal life was notice- 
able. ‘The gloom of the woods,” he writes, “ was something 
quite appalling-to the spirits. It seemed a fit place for the 
haunts of some sylvan monster, delighting in silence and the 
shades of night.” Another day, the last of the year, brought 
them nothing new. The country was still an awful solitude. 
On New Year’s day, 1859, they pushed forward with light bur- 
dens and a desperate purpose to reach the looked-for country 
and people, but in vain. The traveler’s last pair of shoes en- 
tirely gave out, and his feet were terribly lacerated. Their 
provisions were all spent, and on every side appeared only soli- 
tude and desolation. To proceed was impossible, and the hope 
of being able to return not flattering. 


Then finding it impossible to advance further, I sent two men to 
climb the highest tree in sight and fasten the American flag at the 
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top. When it floated on the breeze I made my men give three 
cheers for the star-spangled banner, and divided the remainder, of 
my brandy among them. 

“Having eaten our dinner and breakfast and supper, all in one, 
I drank a glass of wine to the health of friends at home, then care- 
fully bandaged my feet with the sleeves of my shirt, forced them 
gently into the ragged shoes, and we set out on our way back. It 
was a sorry day for me. It seemed too great a disappointment to 
stand as I did just here, to have within my grasp almost the solu- 
tion of an important geographical problem, and to have to leave it 
unsolved.”—Pp. 513, 514. 

The retreat was not sounded any too soon for the safety of 
the poor overdone wayfarers, who scarcely found strength to 
carry themselves back to their friends, where they arrived more 
dead than alive. Du Chaillu himself was completely prostrated 
by a fever attended with delirium, and only by the most care- 
ful nursing was kept alive and brought back to consciousness 
and at length to health. His explorations were ended, and he 
set his face, first toward the coast, and then toward home. 

Ilis suggestions as to the geography of equatorial Africa are 
at least worthy of consideration, though it is yet too soon to 
speak confidently on those questions. 

The mountain range which I explored on my last journey, and 
which is laid down on the map as far as my extreme point or 
terminus, seems to me, beyond doubt, to be a part of a great chain 
extending nearly across the continent without ever leaving the line 
of the equator more than two degrees. Not only were the appear- 
ances such, as far as I was able to penetrate, but all accounts of 
the natives and of their slaves tend to make this certain. Some of 
the slaves of the Apingi are brought from a distance to the east- 
ward, which they counted as twenty days’ journey, and they in- 
variably protested that the mountains in sight of their present 
home continue in an uninterrupted chain far beyond their own 
country, in fact as far as they knew. 

Judging, therefore, from my own examination, and from the 
most careful inquiries among the people of the far interior, I think 
there is good reason to believe that an important mountain range 
divides the continent of Africa nearly along the lines of the equa- 
tor, starting on the west Jrom the range which runs along the coast 
north and south, and ending in the east probably in the southern 
mountains of Abyssinia, or perhaps terminating abruptly to the 
north of Captain Burton’s Lake Tanganyika.—P: 


reface. 
It is pretty certain that the water-shed between the basin of 
the Tsad and the Niger on the north, and the great southern 
basin drained in part by the Zambezi, is nearly coincident with 
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the equator; nor is it improbable, as this writer suggests, that 
the impenetrable forests of this mountain range and its savage 
inhabitants together put a stop to the victorious southward 
course of the Mohammedan conquest. 

His closing estimate of his own exploits is at once compre- 
hensive and satisfactory, an allowable claim upon the great 
world for a just recognition of what he has done, as a contrib- 
utor to its stock of valuable knowledge : 

. I traveled, ——_ on foot, and unaccompanied by other 
white men, about eight thousand miles. I shot, stuffed, and brought 
home over two thousand birds, of which more than sixty are new 
species, and I killed upward of one thousand quadrupeds, of which 
two hundred were stuffed and brought home, with more than 
eighty skeletons. Not less than twenty of these quadrupeds are 
yee hitherto unknown to science. I suffered fifty attacks of the 

rican fever, taking to cure myself over fourteen ounces of 
quinine. Of famine, “long- continued exposures to heavy y, tropical 
rains, and attacks of ferocious ants and venomous flies, it is not 
worth while to speak. 


The later explorations of Dr. Livingstone and those of Lieu- 
tenant Speke are still unfinished, and are proper matter for the 


newspaper rather than the review. Doubtless further valuable 
contributions to geographical and ethnological science will be 
made by them. Events seem to indicate that the next great move- 
ment in the drama of the world’s affairs will be in Africa, which 
indeed presents a broad and hopeful field for the exercise of the 


giant energies of the age. 





Art. V.—THE EMOTIONAL ELEMENT IN HEBREW 
TRANSLATION. 


[FIRST ARTICLE. ] 


A PERFECT translation is one that conveys to the mind of the 
reader, without either excess or deficiency, the thought as it 
lay in the mind of the writer. The two constituent elements 
of every thought thus expressed are the ¢dea and the emotion. 
Both must be transferred, the one neither enlarged nor dimin- 
ished, the other neither strengthened nor weakened. They are 
addressed to two departments of the soul, the one to the intel- 
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lect as something to be known, the other to the affections as 
something to be felt. They are logically separable, though 
indivisible in fact. The idea can never be clearly given with- 
out the emotion; the emotion can never be felt in its spiritual 
heartiness without accuracy in the accompanying idea. When 
the first element predominates translation is comparatively 
easy. It is in such case mainly the transfer of the force of 
single equivalent words from one language to another. Such 
equivalents may always be found, or periphrases that do not 
change the sense ; since what would affect the strength may not 
impair the fullness or clearness of a sentence. When the 
second element, of emotion, so prevails as to give character to 
the passage, translation becomes far more difficult ; a perfect 
translation is sometimes impossible. The reason of this is that 
the emotion of a sentence, as distinguished from the fact or 
knowledge conveyed, rests mainly in some peculiar collocation 
of the words, giving rise to emphasis and surprise, or in some 
peculiar effect of those parts of speech we style the particles. 
It resides, sometimes, in the very absence of words, paradoxical 
as such an assertion may at first appear. It may dwell in an 
ellipsis, from which it would be driven out by any attempt at 
filling up. The tender breath of its being is conveyed in the 
delicate implication of some connective particle, and it perishes 
the moment we attempt to reduce that particle to a thought, or 
to render it by any word containing a distinct logical statement. 
These little words are the emotional germs of a sentence. They 
are called particles (particule) merely in reference to the 
diminutive space they occupy; but this mere quantitative term 
is far wide of their spiritual significance. They are rather 
articles, the articulations or joints of a sentence, without which 
all its bone and muscle of nouns and verbs would have no 
power. of moving or of being moved. Without these, or 
idiomatic constructions having a similar power, there would be 
nothing in language but a szecum lumen, a dry intelligence. 
They are the nerves, the nervous pulsations ; they are the cells 
of life, yea, the very life itself. 

Hence we say it is very difficult, sometimes impossible, to 
convey these germinal elements of emotion from one language 
to another. It has been maintained that there is always to be 
found some method of exact translation. When there is a 
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failure of equivalent words, it has been said, or even of equiva- 
lent idioms, there is always some mode of expression which 
will indicate precisely what is meant. But this assertion, so 
far as it is true at all, is true only of what we have called the 
idea or thought, as mostly knowledge or fact for the intellect. 
Even here it becomes false so far as the idea (as is often the 
case) is inseparable from and dependent on the emotion; but 
when the latter element is predominant, and becomes the great 
thing in a sentence, then these expedients fail through over- 
doing or deficiency. The life of the passage is almost sure to 
receive some hurt. The periphrasis buries it, the loss of a fig- 
ure obscures it, the change of idiom destroys it. Take away 
its conciseness and its strength is gone; add words for the 
clearance of the conception and the emotion dies. That con- 
ciseness, that peculiar collocation of words, belong as much to 
the true spiritual utterance as the very words and grammatical 
forms themselves. Sometimes there may be happy substitu- 
tions that will approach the same effect ; but in general, unless 
something like the original form is preserved, the thought may 
indeed survive, though marred and mutilated, but the subtle 
spiritual aroma, the emotional essence, perishes in the trans- 
mission. We may, indeed, logically describe it, or attempt to 
describe it, but it is like the dissection of a dead form. We 
only see where life was; we behold not the life itself. If we 
cannot imitate this essential conciseness, then must we preserve 
what we can of the thought in some other mode of expression, 
trusting that the reader may catch the emotion, even as a good 
ear may catch the modulation, and even take pleasure in it, 
though the chords be badly played, and the instrument be out 
of tune. If he have music in his own soul the emotion may 
revive again, though so greatly weakened in the passage from 
one spirit to another. The only effectual remedy, however, is 
such a familiarity with the original, such a constant reading 
without any construing medium, that at last a person begins 
to think in it, and what is more to feel in it, as he does in his 
native tongue. 

There are many cases, however, when this essential concise- 
ness, or this essentiality of form, in the original, may be imita- 
ted, (sometimes with immediate happy effect,) although such 
form may be strange, abrupt, or perhaps wholly unknown in 
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the language to which the transfer is made. <A translator is 
sometimes justified in thus transplanting idioms just as they 
stand. Instead of deserving condemnation as an innovator, he 


inay, if he does it carefully and intelligently, be the means of 


enriching his own native tongue. Ile may introduce into it 
exotics which not only live but grow luxuriantly in the new 
soil, though far away, it may be, both in space and time, from 
their ancient fatherland. Much was done in this way in the 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into English. It has 
brought in orientalisms, giving new beauty as well as strength 
to the language. These were unknown to the older Saxon and 
Norman. Some of them doubtless sounded strange and harsh 
at first; but now that they have become naturalized, they are 
our richest gems of speech, the very life, if not of our common, 
at least of our sacred or devotional language. 

A careful examination of many passages of the Hebrew 
Scriptures has convinced us that this transplanting process 
might have been carried much farther with great advantage to 
philology as well as religion. In other words, there are many 
vases where the Hebrew might have been rendered into English 
with an exact literalness, which, although sounding strange at 
first, two hundred years’ use would have so naturalized that, 
along with the exotic forms, would have come all that strength 
and fullness of emotion now lost in the ¢talics and attempted 
paraphrases through which, it was thought, the strangeness 
would be disguised. 

General remarks of this kind are imperfectly understood 
without direct application. Not to make, therefore, our intro- 
ductory argument too long, we would refer the reader to some 
of those numerous examples in the Bible where there is an 
attempt to help out the translation by means of italics. These, 
it is commonly said, are not additions, nor even modifications, 
but only the expression of what is virtually in the sense, though 
absent from the form of the ancient language. This is true, 
and doubtless necessary, in regard to the majority of what may 
be called the minor instances, such as the supply of an English 
particle, an English preposition, or an English substantive verb, 
when they are supposed to be virtually included in some pecu- 
liar position or change of form in the original words to whose 
rendering they are attached. It may be a question, however, 
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whether even in cases of this kind, or in those that 
are seemingly such, there has not been a too frequent use of 
this method, often to the weakening of the emotion, and, in 
many instances, to the obscuring of the thought. There is a 
vast difference between the logical assertion of a fact, and an 
exclamation of musing wonder in the subjective contemplation 
of such a fact or truth, taken as undisputed. It is all the dif- 
ference, oftentimes, between devotional and didactic language ; 
and yet it is this difference, or the want of this difference, 
which the translators have sometimes made to depend on the 
insertion in italics of an ds or an and, or the putting in an 
article or a preposition when they are not wanted, or the 
leaving them out when the original, either in its direct words 
or its idiomatic forms, demanded them as its indispensable rep- 
resentatives. 

“From everlasting unto everlasting thou art God,” Psalm 
xe, 2; or, “ From everlasting unto everlasting thou, O God.” 
In the first there is given in italics the word supplied by our 
translators, doubtless because they deemed it indispensable to 
the sense, and therefore virtually contained in the original. 
Of this, however, there may be a question. Let the reader 
compare the two versions—one the exact Ilebrew without addi- 
tion or diminution, oniy thrown into the vocative form which 
requires no outward aid ; the other helped, as it is supposed, by 
the assertive copula. This latter is a logical or didactic asser- 
tion of God’s eternity as a fact; the other assumes it as the 
ground of a devotional or strictly subjective address. The 
emotion is prominent in the one, the mere idea in the other. 
Or rather, we may say, the one contains the thougt alone; the 
other the thought equally clear, if not more clear, because seen 
through the clarifying medium of the heavenly emotion it carries 
with it. 

Compare with this the perfectly similar place, Psalm xlv, 7. 
Had the translators rendered here as they have done in the 
ninetieth Psalm it would have been, “ Thy throne zs God for- 
ever and ever,” as the antitrinitarians contend it should be ren- 
dered here and in Hebrew i, 8, although they would in reality 
gain nothing doctrinally by it. The great objection is that the 
useless filling up does equally, in both cases, destroy the sub- 
jective or emotional power of the language, besides giving a 
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different aspect to the thought. “Thy throne, O God, forever 
and ever:” “From everlasting to everlasting, Thou.” The 
substantive verb, which the translators have inserted in the one 
case and omitted in the other, is equally defensible, or equally 
objectionable, in both passages. 

“From everlasting unto everlasting thou.” Compare this 
expressive second person with a similar abrupt use of the third, in 
Psalm cii, 28, xin nme, “Thou, He.” “For thou art He, and 
of thy years there is no end.” The translators have rendered 
it, “Thou art the same.” In this they have been governed by 
the LX.X, and their version as quoted Heb. i, 12: 20d de 6 abtog 
eli— Tu autem idem ipse es. The insertion of the substantive 
verb here has a stronger ground than usual, because of the fact 
that the Hebrew pronoun xm has in itself, sometimes, some- 
thing of an assertive or verbal nature, as in Psalm 1, 5: “ For 
God himself is judge ;” sin vee. It would seem to be allied to 
mn, the verb of being, and thus to be in the root of the great 
name announced to Moses in Exod. iii, 14: “Thou art He;” 
Thou art Jehovah; 'O QN, “The same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.” The assertion “ Thou art God ” may have great force 
and solemnity according to the connection in which it is found ; 
but it has the appearance of a tautology, a truism, or an iden- 
tical proposition, and this thought, perhaps, led the LXX to 
avoid it by taking x, with a different vowel punctuation, for 
the negative particle of prohibition, and attaching it to the sub- 
sequent clause—d70d tod aldévog kai Ewe Tod aidvo¢g ov el—) droa- 
tpéng k. tT. A.: “From eternity unto eternity thou; O turn not 
man again, el¢ taveivworv, to his humiliation,” to his lowly pri- 
inal state of dust and dissolution. The form of earnest depre- 
cating prayer thus given to it has an exceeding pathos from the 
contrast between the divine eternity, the divine unchangeable- 
ness, and our frail dissolving forms. The Septuagint version 
cannot be justified, and yet this touching contrast still remains 
in almost any version that can be made of the passage, only the 
more touching the more concise it is and antithetical. In any 
view we can take, the rendering which is most abrupt, nearest 
to the words and structure of the original Hebrew, is the one 
that carries the highest power of emotion with the greatest 
vividness of idea. It is the same thought, the same contrast, 
the same emotional utterance, Psalm cii, 27: Jps¢ pereunt tu 
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autem permanes, tu ipse, et anni tui non deficient. They 
perish but thou remainest ever—permanes—remainest through, 
surviving all change. “Thou art He, and thy years never 
end.” All such passages are more or less soliloquizing. It is 
the soul talking to itself its thought of God. Knowing its own 
thought and its own deep feeling, it has no need of connective 
terms or logical formule to help it understand itself. It only 
needs that the reader should come into the same subjective 
state to feel that the words are sufficient, that there is a swelling 
significance in their very omissions, and that any filling up, 
unless the idiom of the translating language imperatively 
demand it, adds nothing to the thought, while it greatly weak- 
ens the emotional power. 

“The fool hath said in his heart, there ts no God.” Psalm 
xiv, 1: “The fool says in his heart, no God.” How slight the 
outward change, and yet how striking the difference of force 
and meaning! The soliloquizing character of thé passage is 
determined by the first clause: “ Hath said in his heart.” It is 
a Hebraism equivalent to, “ He thinks to himself ;” just as @yyui 
is often used in Greek, especially in Homer. See Iliad. 237. 
But we see the thing itself in the exact rendering of the second 
clause thus stripped of the form of an outward logical judg- 
ment, and presented as a thought or musing of the mind. It 
is the fool talking to himself, or rather, his foolish thoughts 
talking to one another. There is no need, therefore, of the 
logical copula. That is only wanted to bind it together when 
it is supposed to pass, as a formal didactic proposition, from one 
mind to another. 

And so again, Psalm x, 4: “ He will not seek; God is not 
in all his thoughts.” There is in the Hebrew here no true sub- 
stantive verb, although the negative ys" is regarded as having 
something of an assertive force, and there is no preposition 
before “thoughts.” The italics supplying it are not needed at 
all. The insertion of ¢m changes the thought, while it greatly 
weakens its force and impressiveness. ‘“ No God, all his 
thoughts.” The first rendering, we say, fails to give even the 
idea. It is not an occasional forgetfulness, or even an habitual 
mindlessness. His whole soul is Godless. His whole evil soul, 
we might say, since the Hebrew ninya is generally taken of evil 
thoughts, prava consilia. His conceptions, his ideas, his emo- 
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tions, as they are successively born of each other, or, to use that 
deep psychological scale, (Gen. vi, 5,) the émaginations of the 
thoughts of his heart, are all atheism, and atheism continu- 
ally—srn 52, “every day, and all the day long.” It is “his 
whole spirit,” wm. 52, Prov. xxix, 11, which “the fool is ever 
letting out.” There is no translation which, in such cases as 
these, comes nearer the pith of the Hebrew than the old 
Scotch metrical version. It fills up the ellipses, but does it 
more happily than our common version. 


“The wicked through his pride of face 
On God he doth not call; 
And in the counsels of his heart 
The Lord is not at all.” 


He is “without God,” even as he is without any true or 
rational “ hope in the world.” 

“The heavens are telling the glory of God; day unto day 
uttereth speech ; night unto night revealeth knowledge. There 
is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard.” 
Psalm xix, 1-4. Here again in this last clause both the 
thought and the emotional wonder are weakened by the italics. 
Read it in its pure Hebrew literalness, and what can be more 
clear as well as more impressive? ‘No speech, no words, their 
voice is not heard,” that is, there are no articulated words, there 
is no audible voice, and yet “their line hath gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the end of the world.” The 
Hebrew 1p here evidently denotes a musical string or chord. 
This music of the spheres pervades the universe ; the undulat- 
ing line has gone forth to the ends of the world; its length is 
infinite, its tension is everlasting, its vibrations are everywhere 
in time and space, but they are only for rational souls, only for 
“those who have ears to hear.” Addison paraphrases it, but it 
is with great clearness and beauty. 

“What though no outward voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found, 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 

Forever singing, as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine.” 


“Thou wilt show me the path of life. In thy presence és 
fullness of joy; at thy right hand there are pleasures for ever- 
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more.” Psalm xvi, 11. The thought is surpassingly rich in 
almost any form of expression. It is so full of sublimity and 
beauty that hardly any translation can destroy it. But there is 
one best mode, and we think that that is, in this case, the pres- 
ervation of the most exact literalness, leaving out all italics and 
all asgertive words that would convert the two latter clauses 
senaline declarative statements, such as the Hebrew does not 
make, and, as we think, does not intend. It is not easy to 
describe it by any technics, but the nearest thing to grammati- 
cal accuracy would be to say, that the nouns joy and pleasures 
are in syntactical apposition with the way of life in the first 
member. They are the life, or lives, pwn. As Psalm xxx, 6, 
“His favor is life;” or Psalm Ixiii, 4, “Thy loving kindness 
is more than life.” Thus viewed, the two latter clauses are not 
separate propositions, but intimately connected with the first as 
its necessary complement. It is the overflowing of the thought, 
the rising of the emotion, the swelling of the climax that 
reaches its height in the succeeding parallelism: “ Thou wilt 
show me the way of life, fullness of bliss in thy presence, the 
joys at thy right hand for evermore,” or, “in perfection,” as 
the Hebrew nz: more truly means. Acts ii, 28, gives the par- 
aphrase of the LXX, who took the Hebrew 20 for a verb, 
when it is a noun in the construct state. Venema’s translation 
is perfect: Motam mihi facies semitam vite, plenitudinis 
letitiarum apud faciem tuam, jucunditatum dextre tue in 
aternum., 

Silence may sometimes be more impressive than words. 
Ellipses are the most peculiar, and therefore the most signifi- 
cant and emotional forms in every language. The formula 
may be thus stated: The more elliptical (provided the thought 
is not lost) the more idiomatic, the more idiomatic the more 
powerful in its subjective or emotional effect. Beyond these, 
however, there is what may be called a sence, or as it is tech- 
nically styled, an aposiopesis, in a sentence. Ordinary ellipses 
are more for convenience than rhetorical effect, although they 
often have so much of the latter. They are the economies of 
language, abbreviations by which words well known and easily 
supplied are left out of familiar sentences, or when a part is 
put for the whole, just as in verbal abbreviations a syllable or 
a letter or two may represent whole words. Even thus 
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regarded they have emotional power, as all conciseness ever 
has when clearness is not sacrificed. The more distinct 
thought in the fewest words, the more condensation and energy 
in the utterance. 

But there is a silence beyond this. It is to be found in the 
more impassioned modes of language. As emotion begomes 
predominant, especially if it be of the introspective or Meaita. 
tive style, the soul thinks aloud as it were, and what it leaves 
unuttered comes up with more force than any formal words 
could have given it. It has all the more power because it is 
left to spring up as the suggestion or response of the reader’s 
own mind. “ Let it alone this year, and if it bear fruit—:” Our 
translators have followed this by the word “ wed” in italics ; but 
there is no answer in the Greek, and could we accustom our- 
selves to think in this impassioned, abrupt style, we would not 
feel any need of one. The silence would be understood as well 
as the words. It would be felt to be, in fact, more eloquent 
than any voice. The scholarly reader will call to mind many 
examples of this figure, aposiopesis, in classical Greek.* Such 
silences, as well as the more unusual ellipses, are found in 
languages which have the most of impassioned utterance, 
whether scant or copious. The least emotional speech in the 
world, perhaps, is the Latin, and there almost everything is 
verbally or syntactically expressed. It is somewhere, either in 
the words, or in the order, as giving a certain meaning through 
a peculiar collocation of the words. Silences are compara- 
tively few and unimportant. Virgil has them sometimes, as in 
the Aneid, I, 135; but in such cases they are mere forced 
imitations of Homer. In the Greek the droowsnoic, as their 
rhetoricians call it, is often met with. But in the Hebrew it 
becomes a still more prominent feature, especially in the sub- 
jective, soliloquizing utterances of the prophets. We have, 
among our memoranda, cases from Isaiah and Hosea, but one 
of the most striking examples presents itself for selection in 
Psalm xciv, 10, 11: “He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear? He that formed the eye, shall he not see? He that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall he not know?” So it stands in 


* See especially the Iliad, I, 135, where Cowper has filled up the silence, as our 
translators have done in Luke xiii, 9, while Pope has given the passage quite 
another turn, making Agamemnon talk in the calmest manner. 
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our translation, and correct enough so far as the mere thought 
is concerned. Nothing could excel it viewed simply as an 
argument for the divine existence. Nowhere is this argument 
from design presented in a more beautiful and convincing 







order.* The transition from the physical to the intellectual, 
from the fact of the sense in the creature to the a@ priort idea 
of the sense in the Creator, the still more sublime transition from 
the human to the divine thought, from the human to the divine 
knowledge, surpasses, in argumentative effect, anything to be 
gathered from the labored pages of Paley. Cicero only 
approaches it when he says, (De Wat. Deorum, II, 31,) Quum- 
que sint in nobis consilium, ratio, prudentia, necesse est Deum 
hee ipsa habere majora.—‘‘ Since we have counsel, reason, 
prudence, God must have them still more;” and again in 
words strikingly similar to those of the Psalmist: Aurium 
admirabile quoddam judicium; oculi tanquam speculatores 
altissimum locum obtinentes, jam vero animum ipsum, rati- 
onem, consilium, qui non divina cura perfecta esse perspicit / 
(De Nat., 11, 56)—* There is the admirable judgment of the 
ear; there is again the eye, holding the highest place as a 
watchman upon the tower; beyond all this, mind, reason, 
counsel, who can fail to see that it is all the work of a perfect 
divine care?” Or, as he says elsewhere, “Shall there be mind 
and reason in us, and shall there be nowhere else a higher 
mind or reason as the source whence the human mind (the 
human image of the divine) had its origin ?” 

But striking as this is, when viewed as a mere intellectual 
argument for the divine existence, we may still doubt whether 
it is the design, at least the primary. design, of the passage. 
The Bible nowhere undertakes to prove the existence of a God 
in the manner of our natural theology. Whatever is seemingly 
such is ever intended by way of illustration of some human 
duty of reverence, or as a magnifying of some divine attribute, 
while the existence of the attribute and the existence of the 
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* Not to interrupt the argument, we would remark here that there is great 
beauty in the selection of words, all favoring the great idea of skill and design. 
The ear is said to be planted (Heb. ¥O32) because of its appearance as a spreading 
vegetable growth. For the eye there is used the verb "2°, ever employed for 
curious and elaborate workmanship. Venema well says: Qui plantat aurem 
(apta phrasi, quum alte sit radicata) nonne audiret? qui format oculum (apte 
rursus, cum oculus sit artificiosissimum organon) nonne intueretur ? 
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Deity are everywhere assumed. And thus when God’s 
“works” are mentioned as studied or “sought out by those 
who take pleasure therein,” it is not so much that skill-exhibit- 
ing, design-displaying work in nature, which would be the first 
thought in this age of the world, as it is the great dealings of 
God in history, and especially that history of his people to 
which all things else are subservient. In the passage before 
us the object is the impressive declaration of the divine 
omniscience. It is to produce emotion rather than to impart 
knowledge, and so it assumes the form of wondering interroga- 
tion. It is to make the thought a living thought; not merely 
truth, but truth alive, quickened and quickening in the soul. 
To this end all these impassioned questions are subservient. 
All that precedes is intended to have its bearing on the close, 
and this, as the reader will understand by the italics in our 
translation, is not given in any words of the original. It is 
there, however; there potentially, there spiritually. It is in 
that sublime silence which follows the last appeal. The ques- 
tions are carried to their climax, and then the answer is left to 
the conscience. There is thus given to it a spiritual utterance 
more powerful than any words could have made. “He that 
teacheth man knowledge ”—“ He that reveals unto him his 
thought,” (compare Amos iv, 13,) surely with him must be 
the fountain of all intelligence; “in His light we see light,” 
(Psa. xxxvi, 10,) in His thought we think, in his knowledge we 
know.* The very effort to express it sends us back to the 
voiceless witness as more eloquent than any speech, as more 
convincing than any syllogistic show of reasoning. 

In the didactic style the mind demands fullness, or, if it take 
the sententious form, precision of expression; but this is the 
introverted thinking. The author is getting himself to feed, 
and, through this, getting others to feel, the thought. It is in- 
deed addressed to ears without ; “ understand ye brutish among 
the people ;” but the train of ideas and the order of language 


* To some this may sound pantheistically. If it be pantheism, however, it is 
the Bible pantheism, (compare Acts xvii, 28,) and we need not be atraid of it. To 
represent the human intelligence as thus lying in the divine; to say that we 
think, and know, and even are conscious, through God, is very different from main- 
taining that Deity ‘ comes to consciousness ” through us; which is the odious and 
impious form of pantheism. The first is consistent with a true personality in both 
parties. 
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are of the meditative, self-questioning kind. And here is the 
very essence of poetry: the soul turned inward, subjectively 
truthful, removed the farthest from the outward and the decep- 
tive, communing with itself, talking to itself, and so shaping its 
interrogations that the answer needs no words. It comes like 
one of those solemn pauses in music that affect us more than 
any bars of sound, or strains of vocal harmony, with which the 
intervals could be filled. It is through such subjective utter- 
ances as these, through human spirits, human organs thus 
attuned, that God comes nighest to us in his wondrous revela- 
tion. It is to be found in every part; but nowhere is there so 
much of this soul-utterance as in the devotional portions of the 
holy writings. 

There is a very frequent Hebrew mode of assertion that 
derives all its force from this very figure. It becomes so 
common in the Arabic that it loses its higher rhetorical power, 
and takes the rank of an ordinary ellipsis. It is the mode of 
asserting by the simple use of the particle tx, 7f, as making in 
itself, and without any expressed apodosis, the strongest form 
of affirmation. See 2 Samuel ii, 11. “ As thy soul liveth, 1F I 
shall do this thing,” mD>>x 2x. Hence it becomes a mode of 
swearing, especially in the negative or abjuring form. Some- 
times it is filled up, “ The Lord do so to me and more also.” 
At other times the imprecated penalty is left to the imagina- 
tion, like a blank to be filled with the highest conceivable 
expression of the divine displeasure. 

An expressive silence is created by certain particles. We 
have astriking example made by the particle x515, (nzs¢, wnless,) 
Psalm xxvii, 18. “I Aad fainted,” says our translation in ital- 
ics, “unless I had believed to see the goodness of the Lord in 
the land of the living.” But there is no need of these italics. 
They destroy the effect of the passage, which may be given in 
English nearly as it stands in the Hebrew. Its abruptness is 
unusual, and this, by the surprise it occasions, diminishes for 
us its force; yet still is the bare particle with its implied silence 
better than any filling up. “False witnesses had risen up 
against me; there was one who was breathing out cruelty; O 
had I not believed!” The thought is perfect, the emotion is full, 
the conceiving faculty is trusted to take the place of language ; 
there is left to the imagination the fearful consequences, the in- 
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expressible perdition, which without such faith the speaker felt 
must have been his certain doom. ‘“O had I not believed, had 
it not been for my firm trust that I should see the goodness of 
the Lord in the land of the living!” It is often the rightly 
managed silence at the close of the bar, or at the end of a 
modulation, that makes the overflowing richness of the music ; 
giving too to the chords that follow a power of tone and move- 
ment they could never have had without it. So is it here with 
the spiritual modulation. The emotional pause has not merely 
a deep pathos in itself; it is powerfully felt in what succeeds. 
The resolution of the seeming discord prepares for that higher 
and calmer strain, that placid flow of hope, which is imme- 
diately resumed; “ Wait upon the Lord, be firm my soul, still 
wait upon the Lord.” It may seem abrupt and unusual, we 
say; but had it stood thus for two hundred years in our own 
familiar English—had such an idiom been allowed to become 
naturalized among us, it would, doubtless, be now a choice 
phraseology, a deeply felt ejaculation of our devotional lan- 
guage. If we have any filling up at all, “I had fainted ” is too 
weak. We need the strongest answer or none atall. ‘“O had 
I not believed, then had I been lost, then had I been utterly 
undone; there would have been an end of all hope ;” or as it 
might be expressed in Latin with more terseness than elegance, 
actum esset deme meisque. Certainly nothing less is admissible 
than what we have, Psalm exix, 92, where a similar 7555 has its 
apodosis expressed in the Hebrew: “Had not thy law been 
my delight, then had I perished in mine afHliction.” 

The Hebrew reader will find in his Bible an unusual point- 
ing over the x51 of Psalm xxvii, 13. The Jewish commenta- 
tors tell us that this is done to intimate that the word is not in 
some copies, although it is found in the most ancient ones. Its 
falling out, in some cases, may be more easily accounted for 
than its interpolation. The idiom had grown unfamiliar to the 
unimpassioned Masoritic or later Rabbinical Hebrew. They 
did not know what to make of it, and thus may it have been 
left out; while still the rule of criticism would hold, that the 
more difficult and unusual reading is the one most likely to be 
true. Others, and the greater part, preserved it, from reverence 
for the ancient copies. The LX_X and the Syriac seem to have 
omitted it, because they could give it, in their languages, no 
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corresponding idiomatic form of expression. They have, there- 
fore, while losing the emotion, preserved the bare thought in 
the divest style of aftirmation: “I believed that I should see, 
ete.” Jarchi says that the unusual punctuation over x51 de- 
notes a mid-rash or mystical sense. He represents David as 
being certain that there was blessedness for the righteous in the 
Olam habba, or “ world to come,” although doubting whether 
he, personally, should have any portion therein. It is to the 
removal of this doubt he regards him as referring in the x51}, be- 
sides expressing his assurance of the divine favor in the present 
life, or “ the land of the living.” 

A similar aposiopesis is made by the particles "na 59, “how 
long.” There is a very touching example of it, Psalm vi, 3: 
“Be merciful unto me, O Lord, for I am very wretched ; O 
heal me for my bones are sore pained; my soul is in great dis- 
tress, but thou Jehovah how long!” The translators wisely 
left this without any filling up. No reader of taste or feeling 
would wish it now supplied, although it is in itself as abrupt as 
the case preceding. Use has transferred this impassioned 
orientalism to our own sacred scriptural language. It has be- 
come naturalized in our much read translation, and we would 
now be very reluctant to part with it, or to have it marred by 
any paraphrastic rendering. 

We find it in a similar connection, though still more abrupt 
and soliloquizing, Psalm xe, 13: “ Return, O Lord—how long 
—and let it repent thee concerning thy servants.” It is again 
the same affecting contrast between the divine eternity, the 
olams, or great days of God’s lifetime, if we may so speak, and 
the apparently slow movements of the divine government as 
measured by our swift passing human years. In the midst of 
its earnest appeal to Deity, the soul returns to itself and asks 
itself, “ how long?” It may be regarded as addressed to God ; 
but besides having a deeper pathos, it is also more consistent 
with the style of those abrupt transitions which are so common 
in the Hebrew, to take it as a passionate soliloquizing query, a 
groan, an ejaculation, that belongs not strictly to the prayer, 
but suddenly rises up in the midst of its impassioned utterance. 
It is as when the dying Jacob interrupts his benedictions 
(Genesis xlix, 17) with that irrepressible subjective breathing : 
“T have waited for thy salvation, O Lord.” Let the reader see 
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how strangely it there comes in. The soul, for the moment, 
casts off the outward business to attend to the pressing inward 
want. There is a thought, a feeling rather, that cannot be 
repressed. The close of the long earthly pilgrimage, the near- 
ness of the eternal rest! Joyful, yet strange and startling, it 
must have utterance though it suspend the earthly blessing, and 
interrupt the prophetic vision that is gazing so intently and so 
far down the stream of his descendants’ worldly history. There 
would seem to be a similar interruption here in the prayer of 
Moses, though differing in the mournfulness of its strain from 
the ejaculation of the patriarch: “ Return, Jehovah—O how 
long—and let it repent thee concerning thy servants. O fill 
us in the morning with thy mercy, make us glad according to 
the days wherein thou hast afflicted us, the years wherein we 
have seen evil.” 

In Habakkuk ii, 6, there is the same use of this particle inter- 
rupting the thought, and giving it the soliloquizing form ; but 
it is there rather an expression of impatience at the human in- 
justice, and the seemingly long delay of its retribution. “ Yea, 
he transgresseth by wine ; he is a proud man, he keepeth not 
at home, he enlargeth his desire as hell, he is as death, he can- 
not be satisfied: shall not all these take up a parable against 
him, and say, Woe to the man that increaseth that which is not 
his—how long—and to him that ladeth himself with thick 
clay.” The reader will see that there is a sudden transition, 
There is a change from the supposed address of the third per- 
son to what seems an irrepressible utterance of the prophet 
himself, drawn out by the vividness of his own picture. How 
long shall this be? It is one of those bold expostulations of the 
ancient men of God, that seem to our colder religionism to be 
almost on the borders of impiety; as where this same prophet 
says, (Habakkuk i, 2,) “ How long, O Lord, shall I cry and thou 
nothear? Yea, cry out unto thee of injustice, and thou wilt not 
save ¢” 

In Jeremiah xiii, 27, the particles are inverted, 39 *n2—“un- 
til when ;” but it is the same style of speech, expressive of the 
same idea and the same emotion. It is to be noted here, how- 
ever, that by the boldest anthropopathism, the soliloquizing 
language is placed in the mouth of Deity himself. It is the 
conclusion of that most touching address to the wayward, wan- 
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ton, backsliding Israel, under the figure of the faithless wife: 
“ Thine adulteries on the hills, in the fields ; everywhere have I 
seen thine abominations. Woe to thee, Jerusalem! Wilt thou 
not be pure? How long?” till when, usque quo? “When 
shall it once be?” says our translation, but the simplest and 
shortest rendering is the best. Every addition of a word is a 
diminution of the pathos. We have called it a bold anthropo- 
pathism ; but it is this very figure which gives it its exceeding 
tenderness. It is the impatience of the Infinite One. The 
odiousness of sin (of such sin as Israel commits) makes the time 
seem long even to Him “ who inhabits eternity.” The effect 
of the passage is greatly enhanced by the soliloquizing style. 
The direct address to the faithless wife, the backsliding Church, 
the wandering sinner, is closed with the previous expostulation, 
“ Wilt thou not be pure?” and then the particles that follow 
are an outburst of emotion, spoken aside, as it were, or addressed 
by the speaker to himself: “O how long!” It is like one 
dwelling on his own thought, carried away by the enormity 
presented in his own picture. Object to the anthropopathism! 
Not only every emotion of piety, but every sentiment of taste 
for the eloquent, cries out against the miserable cavil. Lan- 
guage is performing its truest office when making its greatest 
effort to express the inexpressible. We cannot ascend to God, 
but God can come down to us, and in this way give us a better 
and more humbling conception of the distance between us and 
himself. It is the infinity of height as seen in the infinity of 
condescension ; it is the sublimest aspect of the holy heavens, 
ever loftier, purer, more serene, as we gaze upon them from 
the lowest valley of our humiliation. 

There are, perhaps, no portions of the Bible to which the 
caviling unbeliever, or the fastidious religionist, more strongly 
object than to those from which this and similar passages are 
taken. It is so human, so very human, so indelicately human, 
they would say, this imagery of the faithless wife, these offens- 
ive descriptions of the adulterous woman. And yet for the 
purer soul, humbled by a sense of its own sins, what a power 
of emotion do they possess! What other language, by its con- 
trasting power, can so set forth the divine compassion, the 
divine forbearance, or, as it is expressed in that exhaustless 
Anglo-Saxonism, “God’s long-suffering, loving-kindness, and 
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tender mercy.” Thus a similar passage, Jeremiah iii, 1, may 
be the scorn of the witling, it may be a stumbling-block in the 
way of the halting; even the professedly devout may pass it 
over in the public reading of the Scriptures; there is, indeed, 
in it that which offends the fastidious, but what a power of love 
and tenderness does it all impart to that deeply touching close : 
“ And yet come back to me saith the Lord.” Shall we render 
any homage to this false taste by declining to repeat the whole 
passage? “Lift up thine eyes to the high places and see where 
thou hast not been polluted: in the ways hast thou sat for them 
like the Arabian in the wilderness; thou hast filled the land 
with thy whoredoms and thy wickedness,”—all this hast thou 
done, “ yet come back to me saith the Lord.” “Ifa man put 
away his wife and she go from him and become another man’s, 
will he return unto her again? but thou hast played the harlot 
with many lovers, and yet come back to me again saith the 
Lord.” We may regard the touching refrain as coming afte’ 
every rebuke, or as holding back its power of suppressed emo- 
tion to the finale of this impassioned complaint. And then the 
assurance of peace and restoration that immediately follows, 
how is it heightened by that sharp language, that very plain 
speaking, as some would call it, that went before: “ Will thou 
not from this time cry unto me, My Father, thou art the guide 
of my youth.” 

As an effect of the same false delicacy, that long chapter, the 
sixteenth of Ezekiel, has become almost a sealed blank in our 
Bibles. It is not read in the public exercises of the sanctuary, 
it is not heard in the family worship, it is, perhaps, avoided 
often in the private perusal of the Scriptures. But what a loss 
would be its expurgation! It is regarded, perhaps, as unsuited 
to our day, as having become obsolete, and therefore unedify- 
ing; but we hesitate not to say again, this is all a false religion- 
ism. Is there that in the language that offends us? Is there 
something revolting even in this minute picture of the adulter- 
ous woman and her vile adulterous ways? It may be so, 
especially to the man who is all unconscious how perfect a rep- 
resentation there is here given of his own false wandering 
heart; but even as eloquence, even as rhetorical imagery, how 
it adds again to the power of that appeal with which the chap- 
ter terminates ; and who that has the least hope that he is a 
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forgiven Christian would lose this pathetic close, or aught that 
adds to its deep tenderness? ‘“ For thus saith the Lord God, I 
could* deal with thee even as thou hast done, who hast despised 
the oath in breaking the covenant ; nevertheless I will remem- 
ber my covenant with thee in the days of thy youth, and I will 
establish with thee a covenant of eternity. Then shalt thou 
remember thy ways, and be ashamed, when thou shalt receive 
thy sisters, thine elder and thy younger. And I will establish 
my covenant with thee, and thou shalt know that I am the 
Lord ; that thou mayest remember and be confounded, and 
never open thy mouth any more because of thy shame, when I 
have made atonement for thee, (75 ™»=3,) when I have made a 
covering for thy sins, after all that thou hast done, saith the 
Lord.” 

How pure, how holy the air that breathes throughout this 
passage! Surely, O Lord, “thy ways are not as our ways.” 
Such love, such forgiveness, “is not after the manner of men.” 
No human affection, no human forgiveness can measure the in- 
tensity of the divine. This is “the love which many waters 


cannot quench, which the floods cannot drown—” 


Higher than the heights above, 
Deeper than the depths beneath, 
Free and faithful, strong as death. 

“Thy thoughts are not as our thoughts.” So says philoso- 
phy, and the Scripture transcends philosophy in the sublimity 
with which it makes the same announcement. God’s thinking 
is not our thinking. He must have a mode of intelligence 
which altogether transcends the human, in kind as well as in 
degree; and yet he has our thinking too. Dwelling in the 
world of immutable truth, he yet knows and notes our chang- 
ing ways, even as we know and note them. He draws from 
them, in his language to us, his holiest and most loving com- 
parisons. Abiding evermore in the sphere of the fixed eternal 
ideas, he can yet think our finite flowing thoughts even as we 

* An interrogative sense might seem to be demanded here, “ Shall I deal with 
thee as thou hast done, ete.;”’ but there is an absence in the Hebrew of any parti- 
cle, or of any order of words that would exegetically justify it. An equivalent 
force, however, is given to the translation of the passage by taking it hypotheti- 
cally, and this is justified, not only by the exigentia loci, but by good grammatical 
reasons. So Rosenmiiller: Hyo quidem agerem tecum sicut tu fecisti, etc., sed record- 
abor, etc. 
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think them. “He inhabits eternity,” and yet he dwells too 
with us in time. He is infinite, yet because he is infinite can 
he take the aspect of the finite, and commune with the finite in 
their finiteness. He can ‘now as we know, yea, he can feel as 
we feel. He can come down to that which is most human in 
our humanity. He can employ our language as we employ it. 
It is thus he can “speak comfortably to us,” or “talk to our 
heart,” as the Hebrew has it. Blessed be his name, that there 
is thus a mode of communication from heaven to earth, from 
the eternal intelligence to the lowly human mind. It is through 
these telegraphic signals, this far writing, that we learn what 
otherwise we could have never known. It is the message of the 
Divine love; it is the announcement that his mercy, too, is in- 
finite, that “his righteousness is like the great mountains, his 
judgments are as the mighty deep, his covenant standeth 
sure forever.” “His counsels of old are faithfulness and 
truth.” 

The emotional power of the Hebrew poetry is exhibited in 
its sudden transitions ; whether from the stormy to the calm, or 
in the opposite direction. The former is the more frequent. 
Sometimes it is in the thought alone; the language maintain- 
ing its regularity of construction, and even flow of style. Of 
this we have a striking example in Nahum i, 2-6: “The Lord 
is jealous and avengeth; his way is in the whirlwind and the 
storm, and the clouds are the dust of his feet. The mountains 
tremble before him, the hills are melted, the earth is burned at 
his presence, yea, the world, and they that dwell therein. 
Before his anger who may stand, and who may abide the 
fierceness of his wrath? Its heat is poured forth like fire, and 
the rocks are kindled beneath it.” How striking the change 
that immediately follows: “Jehovah is good; he is a strong- 
hold in the day of trouble; he knoweth them that put their 
trust in him.” 

Again, this transition is produced, or, we may say, greatly 
heightened, by an abrupt change of construction, demanding a 
sudden pause, as it were, preparatory to the change of thought 
and emotion. One of the best examples of this kind we have 
in Psalm xlvi, 5. The transition there is one of the most 
remarkable in the Scriptures: “God is our refuge and strength, 
a help in trouble ever near. Therefore we will not fear though 
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earth pass away,* and though the mountains be tossed into the 
heart of the seas. Let the waves thereof roar and surge; let 
the mountains rock in the swelling thereof.” Thus far all is 
commotion, turbulence, tempest-wild, upheaving storm. From 
this surging of the elements we are let down, or to use a better 
figure perhaps, out of it we are elevated by a single word. 
The musical term selah is preparatory to it, but that is no part 
of the sacred writing, except, perhaps, as denoting something 
well known in the ancient accentuation of the songs of the 
temple. It represents an emotional power that was truly 
there, and such mode of representation was probably the 
beginning of that invaluable system of sacred rhetoric which 
the Masoretic accents afterward rendered so complete.t But 
this emotional power itself is in the words, in the style, in the 
structure of the language, aside from any rhetorical marks. It 
may come into the soul through the eye, as it takes in the bare 
words, though unaccompanied by any of those suggestive signs 
that would make it more pertect through the ear. In this 
passage then, we may say, it is all done by a single word, in a 
singular position, and with a singular destitution of accompani- 
ment. It is a mere name without an article, without a suffix, 
without an epithet, without any visible trace of assertive sig- 
nificance, expressed or implied. It is a single yet most vivid 
picture, simply presented to the eye, or ear, and through it to 
the imagining faculty of the soul. It is one of nature’s most 
majestic objects, combining, beyond almost anything else, the 
ideas of beauty, calmness, placid motion, and, at the same 
time, irresistible power. It is the single Hebrew word “7, 
denoting a large, full-flowing, majestically, yet gently-moving 
river. The primary sense of the root makes the term applica- 
ble to light as well as to flowing water. Hence, in the Arabic, it 


* The Hebrew verb here means to change. There is the same idea although it is 
a different word, Psalm cii, 17: “Thou shalt change them, and they shall be 
changed.” It represents nature undergoing her great transformation in the final 
catastrophe. 

+ We cannot help thinking that Selah was simply a stronger Silluk. This latter 
is the accent which in the later system of the Masorites is used for the close of 
verses, or to denote the fullest and strongest pause. Selah was probably something 
still more uncommon, and having perhaps some mark in the temple music, for 
which, in the other and more common copies of the Scriptures, there was employed 
the name itself. Selah and Silluk (ndo pibd) both denote elevation, ascension. 
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is used for the oft-mentioned river of Paradise, and, in another 
form, for day regarded as a flowing stream of light. The two 
related ideas are beautifully united in the lines of Lucretius, 
V, 282: 

Largus item liquidi fons luminis, xtherius sol 

Irrigat assidue coelum candore recenti. 


In the Hebrew the verb has also the secondary sense of calm 
and joyful emotion. As in Psalm xxxiv, 6: “They looked 
unto him, 1mm, and flowed with joy.” So also Isaiah lx, 5: 
“Then shall thou see and flow, nami sm; thy face shall shine 
with exhilaration.” Tere it is taken, as a noun, in its primary 
import. It is a pity that we have no English word exactly 
corresponding to it. The term river has too much of the 
diminutive sense, and rapid, restless movement of the Latin 
rivus, Which is generally applied to the smaller and swifter 
streams. /7uvius, if we had the word, would be far better, 
not only as keeping the radical image of fullness, but also that 
sense of easy flowing which accompanies it; the Latin fluo, 
the Greek 7Aéw, and our Saxon full being etymologically the 
same radix in all. It denotes a large stream with full banks, 
unaffected by rapids, freshet, or decline, but moving smoothly, 
silently, majestically, and ever onward. It is the prophet’s 
image and the prophet’s word when he says, Isaiah Ixvi, 12: 
“Peace like a river;” or Isaiah xlviii, 18: “Then had thy 
peace been like a river, and thy righteousness like the waves of 
the sea”—Sicut fluvius pax tua, et justitia tua sicut unde 
maris. 

It is by this single word, thus standing separate and alone, 
tlrat the whole effect is sought to be produced in the Ilebrew. 
Everything of an assertive or qualifying kind is left out, that 
there may be nothing to detract from the beauty of the single 
picture thus presented to the mind’s eye, and forming the most 
perfect contrast to the mirgled storm and uproar that immedi- 
ately precede. We are hurting it, perhaps, by the very 
attempt to explain; but there is no other method to be taken. 
As we cannot reach the simplicity of the Hebrew, and perfectly 
imitate that beautiful concismess in which so much of the 
charm lies, we might be tempted to come as near as possible 
by giving the word in the vocafve. O river! O gently flowing 
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river! but this would make a discord with the third person 
pronominal suffix in the following word. Such a change of 
person, however, it may be remarked, is not an uncommon 
thing in this sacred language. We might, perhaps, keep near 
the conciseness, and yet get an assertive force, by emphasizing 
the pronoun ¢ts. “ A river, its streams make glad the city of 
our God.” But, after all, there is probably no bettering our 
translation. The poverty of our language in the emotional 
element renders the italics necessary; and, conceding this, 
nothing can be happier than our common version. No transla- 
tion can be so poor as to destroy the sublime and beautiful idea 
—this river of the Church, coming out of eternity, flowing 
into eternity, carrying eternity with it, the calm, immutable 
truth of eternity, the steady flowing light of eternity, through 
all the changes and turbulent darkness of time. 

And here we cannot help remarking again upon the exquisite 
rhetoric there is in the Hebrew accents, from whatever ancient 
source, inspired or uninspired, they may have come. After the 
great preparatory pause, which must have been anciently 
denoted by selah, the Masorite interpreters have put a strong 
distinctive accent, or a rAdia as it is called, both on sm3 and on 
the suffix of the word for streams, thus making a pause on 
each, and separating them both from eaeh other and from what 
follows. It is as though we read: “ A river—its streams—they 
make glad the city of our God.” In this manner each is made 
an object of contemplation, as though we were stopping to 
gaze upon a picture, while a new subject is found for the verb 
in the contained pronoun. This is warranted by the principle 
of Hebrew grammar, that in ordinary propositions, or where 
the logical assertion is the chief thing, the noun subject comes 
after the verb. When it comes before it must ever be regarded 
as emphatic, or as something on which the mind is to dwell as 
a thing by itself; in which case the verb following shows its 
severance from it by oftentimes disregarding its gender and 
number. 

We need only say here, that the effect of this may be felt 
by one accustomed to the Hebrew, but it is impossible to trans- 
fer it fully into the English and yet preserve the conciseness. 
There was doubtless some provision for this in David’s grand 
system of musical accentuation. How far the present scheme 
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of accents represents that is a question that cannot be decided. 
Some who have been the most pious in the Church, and at the 
same time among its noblest scholars, have not thought it 
extravagant to believe that in wholly rejecting these we may 
lose no unimportant part in the inspiration of that text they 
have contributed so wonderfully to preserve. 

We cannot conclude this example without adverting to the 
fact that the Hebrew word here rendered streams denotes, 
rather, irrigating canals drawn from the mighty-flowing river 
for the purpose of fertilizing the surrounding fields. It is the 
“river of the water of life,’ and these are the channels through 
which its healing powers are conveyed to all things that dwell 
upon its blessed banks. Watts has paraphrased it in a manner 
that cannot be surpassed : 

There is a stream whose gentle flow 
Supplies the city of our God; 

Life, love, and joy still gliding through, 
And watering our divine abode. 


It also strongly calls up the enrapturing images of Numbers 
xxiv, 5: “How fair are thy tents, O Jacob, thy tabernacles, O 
Israel! As the valleys are they spread forth, as gardens by the 
river's side, as the trees of lign-aloes which the Lord hath 
planted, and as cedar trees beside the waters.” The great 
beauty of such images, and the important place they hold in 
the sacred language, is our excuse for dwelling so minutely 
upon them. 





Arr. VI—HENGSTENBERG AND HIS INFLUENCE ON 
GERMAN PROTESTANTISM. 


THE development of German Protestantism during the first half 
of the nineteenth century forms one of the most interesting and 
eventful chapters in modern Church history. At the begin- 
ning of this period rationalism reigned supreme in literature 
as wellas inthe Church. It was in possession of the universities 
and colleges, of the high Church offices, of the churches, of the 
book-market. The defenders of the supernatural origin and 
character of Christianity were few; and these few were so 
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timid, and occupied so doubtful a position, that the historian 
finds it difficult to state in what points the “ supernaturalist ” 
theologians of this time differed from the rationalist. 

Contrary to general expectation, the predominance of ra- 
tionalism was of short duration. From a feeble beginning a 
new evangelical school slowly but steadily arose, and after a 
hot and long-protracted contest dislodged rationalism from all 
its strongholds—trom the schools, the churches, the offices, from 
literature. Evangelical literature in particular attained to a 
prosperity which benefited all Protestant countries and chal- 
Yenged the admiration of the entire world. 

Unfortunately, this return of a great people to the principles 
of evangelical Christianity was soon followed by another move- 
ment less gratifying. That fatal error of High Churchism, 
which had in England deluded so many men ‘of great talent 
and high social position, took root also in the national Church 
of Germany. The High Church Lutherans rebuilt a wall of 
separation between themselves and their Protestant brethren 
of other denominations, and, rather than consent to the tearing 
down of this barrier, they showed themselves ready to make 
an advance toward the archfoe of Protestantism, the Church 
of Rome. It cannot be doubted that the High Church 
movement has already become in Germany a great power 
and a serious danger to Protestantism. It counts among 
its leaders some of ‘the ablest theologians and laymen of the 
country, and some of the very men who led in the overthrow 
of Rationalism. The most prominent representative of this 
latter class is Professor Ilengstenberg, of Berlin, a man who 
has had a greater influence on the recent history of German 
theology and the German Churches than any other theo- 
logian living, and whose life and labors therefore well 
deserve to enlist the special interest of foreign Protestant 
Churches. 

Ernst Wilhelm Hengstenberg was born October 20, 1802, 
at a village in Westphalia. After passing through his gymna- 
sial course, he went, for the sake of further pursuing theologi- 
cal and philological studies, to the University of Bonn, which 
the Prussian government had recently reorganized for the ben- 
efit of the western provinces of the kingdom, Westphalia and 
the Rhine provinces. At Bonn Hengstenberg joined an asso- 
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ciation of students, which at that time ,extended its ramifica- 
tions throughout Germany, and already began to exert a pow- 
erful influence on the religious life of the country no less than 
on the political. It was the so-called Burschenschaft, an asso- 
ciation originally (in 1815) founded for the purpose of opposing 
to the hereditary carousing and dueling habits of the German 
student an earnest devotion to study, and substituting a symbol 
of German unity to the old Landmanschaften, which by their 
very names reminded of and actually perpetuated the political 
dismemberment of the fatherland. The fire of patriotism, 
strengthened by the successful termination of a glorious wat 
of independence, at that time animated, with purifying and 
vivifying power, the hearts of the nation. It soon communi- 
cated itself, with the greatest intensity, to the glowing imagi- 
nation of the young students’ association, and inspired them 
with the boldest and grandest, though often visionary projects 
of a reconstitution of the old German empire. 

The movement was characterized from the beginning by its 
profoundly religious character. During the years of suffering, 
when the yoke of the haughty French had been heavily 
weighing on the neck of the suppressed people, the conviction 
spread widely through all classes that the much-boasted-of age 
of “enlightenment” and rationalism had sapped the firmest 
basis of national prosperity, and laid the people, prostrate and 
nerveless, at the feet of the conqueror. The greatest and most 
respected among the reformers of Germany, the Prussian min- 
ister, Baron von Stein, had spoken noble words of censure 
and of exhortation to his countrymen, and they fell everywhere 
on fertile soil. The Burschenschaft, in particular, proclaimed 
with youthful enthusiasm the necessity of returning to prac- 
tical religion, and made the concurrence with these views a 
term of membership. Two years after its foundation, on Oc- 
tober 18, 1817, about five hundred students, representing twelve 
universities, celebrated with patriotic devotion the third cen- 
tennial jubilee of the German Reformation in the same castle 
in which, three hundred years before, Luther had translated 
the New Testament and cast his inkstand at the devil. In the 
next year the Burschenschaft adopted a national organization, 
and explicitly stated its object to be the “ Christian German de- 
velopment of every spiritual and physical faculty for the serv- 
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ice of the fatherland.” The prospect of the speedy regeneration 
of the people seemed to be promising indeed. The Burs- 
chenschaft rapidly obtained a controlling power among the stu- 
dents of most German universities, and a few years would 
have sufticed to fill all the influential posts of the country with 
men who, in the prime of life, had deeply imbibed the prin- 
ciples of civil liberty and of a moral and religious reformation. 
But ere the blossom could ripen into fruit, it was nipped by the 
selfish and Machiavelistic policy of the German princes, who 
showed themselves little concerned about moral reforms as 
soon as they perceived that the re-establishment of a united 
German empire would entail the loss of a part of their sov- 
ereign rights. They were too short-sighted (as despots always 
are) to see that by preventing the moral and religious efforts 
for the removal of great political and social evils, they would 
call forth another kind of opposition, more radical in the 
extent of its demands and more unscrupulous in the selection of 
its means. The red republicanism which spoiled the rising 
of the European peoples in 1848, and which still vitiates the 
liberal cause in Europe, drew much of its strength from the 
immoral measures of the governments of that period. 

The political reform was for a long time interrupted ; the 
religious movement increased in strength. The Burschen- 
schaft, as a patriotic and political organization, did not identify 
itself with any particular theological school, and its leading 
members, in subsequent years, occupied very different positions 
with regard to the religious question. The name and the 
tenets of the old rationalism fell generally into disrepute, yet 
many remained satisfied with views to which the standpoint 
of the more positive school among the American Unitarians, 
in the main, corresponds. Charles Follen, the gifted teacher 
of the unfortunate Sand, afterward (since 1830) professor of 
German literature in Harvard University, and later a promi- 
nent Unitarian minister, is an example of this class. But a 
large portion of the Burschenschaft became early convinced 
that their hopes for a spiritual transformation of their people 
would never be crowned with success, unless a sounder and 
more substantial religious basis could be secured than the prev- 
alent theology of Germany was able to afford. We have to 
acquaint ourselves more fully with the condition of German 
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theology at that time in order to understand the causes which 
prepared the way for a powerful religious reaction, and for the 
establishment of what is now generally called the Evangelical 
and the Lutheran schools. 

Soon after the principles of English deism had been sown 
broadcast in the German soil by the celebrated Wolfenbiittel 
“Fragments,” Lessing used his great literary celebrity to 
open the war of modern philosophy against the Christian rev- 
elation. Ile advocated with more than common keenness the 
impossibility of a universal revelation, to which all men might 
yield a rational faith. The path marked out by him was fur- 
ther pursued by Kant, who denied that we can know things in 
themselves, or things above the reach of the senses, and insisted 
that the only thing certain in itself is the moral law, which con- 
ducts us to a practical faith in God and in immortality. The 
contest of this new phase of philosophy with the orthodox the- 
ology of Germany ended for a time in a complete defeat of the 
latter. The Kantians took almost complete possession of the 
theological as well as the philosophical chairs of the universi- 
ties, and their influence even extended into the Roman Church. 
Other philosophical systems were opposed to that of Kant, as 
the philosophy of faith by Jacobi, to which the names of 
Hamann and Herder gained some popularity among the the- 
ologians, although the cause of biblical Christianity gained 
nothing by this, for Jacobi himself rejected a part of the 
positive doctrines of Christianity as superstition. The philo- 
sophical controversy absorbed the interest of the literary world, 
and induced the educated classes generally to overestimate the 
importance of philosophy or even to despise religion. 

It is the great merit of Schleiermacher—whatever may have 
been the faults of his system—that he pointed an age absorbed 
in philosophical speculation to a religion which must be prac- 
tically experienced. He marks the beginning of a new era in 
the science of religion, and the venerable names of a Neander, 
Twesten, Nitzsch, Julius Miller, Ullmann, Umbreit, Olshan- 
sen, and many others, who gratefully ecknowledged themselves 
his pupils and cherished his memory, are a sufficient guarantee 
that his great influence was instrumental in producing a health- 
ful change. This change, however, extended but little beyond 
the region of theological science; it barely affected the condi- 
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tion of religious life. It was a great scientific movement 
among theological scholars, but not a revival of religion among 
the people. Many professed to have received from the teach- 
ing of Schleiermacher good impulses, but few to have been 
led by it to conversion. There was nothing in it to be com- 
pared with the electric effect of the reformation of the sixteenth 
century, the first appearance of the Pietists, or the wonderful 
rise of Methodism. The insufficiency of such a theology was 
felt by many who had grown up under irreligious influences, 
and who had become seekers of a soul-converting religion, 
‘apable of giving the assurance of their own salvation and of 
promising them a religious regeneration of their nation. They 
diverted their inquiries to other quarters. 

The Bible Christianity which had been restored in the six- 
teenth century, had not yet died out altogether. The old 
Lutheran orthodoxy had but few representatives; but among 
those few was Claus Harms, who on the tercentenary of the 
Reformation thundered his ninety-five new theses against the 
religious and moral degeneracy of his times, with such earnest 
piety and such indisputable sincerity, in the ears of his cotem- 
poraries, that even the haughty overbearing of the self-conceit- 
ed philosophers did not deny him profound respect. More 
numerous were the descendants of the Pietists and of the Mo- 
ravians, who, in small congregations and conventicles, had pre- 
served in Westphalia, in the Wupperthal, on the Rhine, in 
Switzerland, and in Wiirtemberg, separate organizations of 
awakened Christians. It was they who laid hold with enthu- 
siasm of the missionary enterprises, in which but a short time 
before the Churches of England and America had commenced 
to show such a lively interest. To their schools, meetings, and 
conventicles many of the most promising members of the Bur- 
schenschaften turned for religious training. We need only men- 
tion the names of a Krummacher, Harless, Guericke, Heinrich 
Ranke, Karl von Raumer, and Leo, all of whom belong to this 
class, to characterize the movement which then spread among 
the German students. 

Similar circumstances were instrumental in the conver- 
sion of Hengstenberg. After having been for several years 
at Bonn a close student and an active member of the Bur- 
schenschaft, he went to the University of Basel, and there, 
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at first, pursued his studies in intimate alliance with a num- 
ber of friends from Northern Germany. But gradually he 
isolated himself from the students’ associations. He found 
himself attracted by the missionary institutes of Basel, with 
which he cultivated an intimate intercourse, and from that 
time we find him determined to devote his whole energy to a 
combat against the rationalistic theology of his country. In 
literary circles he had already established his reputation as a 
scholar of decided ability and of great promise. He had pub- 
lished at Bonn, at the age of twenty-two years, a translation 
of the “ Metaphysics of Aristotle,’ and an edition of the 
* Muallaka” of Amrulkais, one of the so-called seven prize 
poems of the ante-Mohammedan period of Arabic literature. 
His conversion drew on him the attention of a circle of distin- 
guished and influential Christian statesmen in Berlin, who 
hoped to find in him the right man for breaking the power of 
the rationalistic professors at the universities, and for educat- 
ing, in the metropolis of German Protestantism, a new gener- 
ation of orthodox scholars, authors, and professors. As early 
as 1824 he was licensed to give theological lectures at the 
University of Berlin, and in rapid succession he was pro- 
moted, in 1826, to an extraordinary, and in 1828 to an ordina- 
ry professorship. He fully justified the expectations of his 
patrons and friends. He greatly aided in perfecting the organ- 
ization of the new Christian school, and then raised the banner 
of an uncompromising biblical orthodoxy with boldness and 
vigor. The new party wanted a central organ, and Hengsten- 
berg was, of course, the chosen editor, The “ Evangelical 
Chureh Gazette” was established in 1827, a momentous event, 
and the beginning of a new era in the history of the German 
Evangelical Church. 

The new paper was from the beginning a complete success. 
As to ability, few new papers have ever mustered a more brill- 
iant array of literary names among their contributors. Among 
them were the two brothers Gerlach—Otto von Gerlach, the 
author of a popular Bible work, and Ludwig von Gerlach, who 
afterward distinguished himself as the spokesman of the con- 
servative party in the Prussian parliament ; Professor Leo, of 
Halle, one of the ablest German historians; Professor Huber, 
of Marburg, a learned and prolific writer on the social condition 
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of our times ; Dr. Géschel, who long labored with great talent 
to prove his favorite and paradox idea of a full harmony of 
the spirit of Goethe and the philosophy of Hegel with ortho- 
dox Lutheranism ; Dr. Vilmar, the brilliant historian of Ger- 
man literature, though the most unpopular man of the whole 
school; Dr. Stahl, who, in point of talent and dialectic skill, 
excelled all his friends, and was, in later years, to divide with 
Hengstenberg the onerous honor of being the leader of the 
High Church conservative party in Germany ; Dr. Rudelbach, 
afterward a leader of the Old School Lutherans, both in Den- 
mark, his native country, and in Germany, the land of his 
adoption. Tholuck and Lange also contributed for many years 
a number of spicy articles, and Neander allowed his name to 
be used in connection with it. 

The Church Gazette was not only ably conducted, but, in 
point of vivacity, spiciness, and freshness, it had no superior 
among the periodical journals. Most of the contributors and 
the editor in chief wrote with the ardor and vehemence of new 
converts. They neither asked nor showed indulgence or mercy. 
They wrote as men who were fully convinced that they had 
engaged in a war of life and death, in which the salvation of 
millions of souls and the very existence of society were at stake. 
The Church Gazette enlisted, during this first period of its 
existence, the sympathy and co-operation of all who wished and 
prayed for a restoration of living Christianity. The difference 
between High and Low Church, between Lutherans and Pie- 
tists, between Confessionalists and Unionists, had not come up 
yet to disturb the harmony of the united orthodox school. Its 
progress was marked ; it was felt in the congregation, in the 
ranks of the clergy, in the increasing number of orthodox 
authors and professors, and, not least, in the patronage which 
the sympathizing statesmen and aristocracy gained for it from 
the government. 

There was, however, in this Berlin circle, from which pro- 
ceeded the appointment of Hengstenberg as professor, and the 
establishment of the Church Gazette, a most dangerous ele- 
ment. The circle consisted of statesmen who not only dis- 
cussed the progress of the religious revival, but also, and more 
prominently, the means for crushing out the political and 
social ideas which had gained currency in consequence of the 
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French Revolution, and which they identified with the spirit 
of the antichrist. They were aware that the mass of the popu- 
lation had practically placed itself outside of the Christian 
Church, and for bringing them back they not only relied on 
the inner converting power of Christianity, but still more on 
the immense influence of the government on Church and State. 
They fell back on that unfortunate phantom of a Christian 
State, which began to deceive the Christian Churches at the 
time of Constantine, was developed as a system during the 
worst period of the Roman Church, furnished to cruel inquis- 
itors the pretext for murdering thousands of the best Chris- 
tians, became a drawback to the development of a pure Chris- 
tianity, the cause of incalculable mischief to the best interests of 
Protestantism and the bane of every Protestant nation, until 
the Declaration of American Independence inaugurated for 
the first time the beginning of a new, third period in the his- 
tory of the relation between Church and State. Theology, 
history, and even philosophy, were called upon to furnish 
arguments for a theory which promised such great results, and 
Stahl, who, while professor at Erlangen, had commenced to 
devote to this subject his special attention, was called to Ber- 
lin, there to earn the questionable reputation of having pro- 
duced the most exhaustive and, in every respect, finished 
work in favor of a proposition so radically un-Protestant and 
un-Christian. Most of the co-laborers of Hengstenberg cor- 
dially indorsed these schemes, and followed Stahl through 
thick and thin, as he in a series of lectures and articles set 
forth the consequences which he derived from the principles 
of the party. 

The first false step entailed a second, still more fatal in its 
results. The advocates of an ecclesiastical State could not fail 
to discover how steadfastly the Roman Church had labored for 
centuries to attain the same end. Her theology furnished the 
most valuable weapons both for defense and for aggression. 
In Germany, in particular, the Roman Catholics at this time 
were engaged in the same work of restoration. Why, then, 
not associate their labors to attain the common end the more 
speedily? The Berlin circle started with the belief in the 
possibility of such an alliance. They even admitted to their 
society Roman Catholic members, among whom General von 
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Radowitz was the most celebrated, and ere long a number of 
the Protestant members imbibed at the meetings the most 
Romanizing tendencies. 

Hengstenberg himself was, at least at the beginning of his 
career, less infected by these views than many of his lay 
friends and contributors. The first volumes of his Church Ga- 
zette, in general, showed it but little. With the postponement 
of all side-issues, the Gazette concentrated its attacks on the 
rationalism of the State Churches. In the manner of the war- 
fare, the first germ of future dissensions among the orthodox 
schools might be easily discerned, though no strict boundary 
lines were yet drawn. The one had more recourse to carnal 
weapons and to the secular arm; the other had a greater con- 
fidence in the converting power of evangelical agencies. In 
1830 the assault of Hengstenberg on two chief representatives 
of rationalism, Gesenius and Wegscheider, at Halle, led to an 
open rupture with Neander, who formally renounced all con- 
nection with the Evangelical Church Gazette, and entered an 
energetical protest against the “new popedom” which was to 
be established at Berlin. A similar declaration was issued by 
another distinguished theologian of evangelical sentiments, 
Professor Steudel, of Tiibingen. 

The movements which at this time agitated the Prussian 
state Church widened the breach between the friends of the 
evangelical Church Gazette. All of them had accepted the 
“wnion,” which, by royal decree of 1817, had been formed 
between the formerly separated Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, and were members of the United Evangelical 
Church. But they began to interpret the character of the 
union and its relation to the symbolical books of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches in a different manner. Hengstenberg, 
Gerlach, Stahl, Goeschen, and others, regarded Lutheranism 
as being more conservative and churchly than the Reformed 
Church, and therefore as a fitter and more reliable ally of 
the absolutistic Christian State; they therefore sought either 
to Lutheranize the United Church or to preserve, and, when 
necessary, to restore to the formerly Lutheran congregations, 
which formed an overwhelming majority in the new United 
Church, all the peculiar features of strict Lutheranism, by 
making the union a mere external confederacy of two inde- 
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pendent Churches. Those who disapproved of the High Church 
Lutheran views generally advocated the acknowledgment of 
the doctrines common to both Churches (the “ consensus”) as 
the doctrinal basis of the new Church. 

Free Churches cannot fully sympathize in this contro- 
versy with either party, as both admitted the right of a 
secular government to interfere authoritatively in the de- 
termination of doctrinal points; yet it could not be, and 
was not overlooked, that the one party was straining those 
points in which it differed from other Protestant denomina- 
tions, that its relation to other Protestant bodies became less 
friendly, and its sympathies with Rome more open; while 
the other party, though not overcoming altogether the spirit 
of exclusiveness which adheres to every State Church, has 
displayed from year to year a livelier interest in the com- 
mon mission of Protestantism. The former, as they regard 
the Union as a mere confederation, are sometimes called the 
Confederalists; more generally they are, on account of their 
obvious tendencies, designated as the High Church or High 
Lutheran party. The latter constitute the “consensus,” or 
evangelical party, whose further history does not fall within the 
scope of this article, while the High Church Lutherans will 
claim our attention a little longer on account of their connec- 
tion with Hengstenberg. 

The agitation in the Prussian Church about the true mean- 
ing of the union called forth, in 1834, a royal decree, which, 
much to the gratification of the High Church Confederalists, 
reduced it to a spirit of mutual moderation and kindness. 
From that time the party lines were drawn more distinctly, 
and the High Church tendencies of the Confederalists rapidly 
developed. We have a faithful and complete record of the 
entire subsequent history of the party in the opening numbers 
of each volume of the Church Gazette, which contain a retro- 
spect of the Church history of Germany during the preceding 
year from the standpoint of the party. This Hengstenbergian 
retrospect has gained great celebrity in the ecclesiastical 
annals of modern Germany, and his adherents, who are accus- 
tomed to shape their views of current events after it, are used 
to call it Hengstenberg’s thronrede, (that is, king’s speech on 
the opening of Parliament.) 
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The increasing gravitation toward High Church principles 
found a decided expression in the preface to the volume of the 
Church Gazette for 1840, in which Hengstenberg renounced 
Pietism, and unreservedly censured what he regarded its weak- 
nesses. He acknowledges that he, at the beginning of his 
career, had expected from Pietism the fulfillment of a great 
mission, and that he had regarded it as a sound development 
of the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Only in pro- 
portion as he began to lay undue stress on external Church 
organization, and to identify the kingdom of Christ with a 
single denomination, did he withdraw his esteem from the Pie- 
tists, who insisted on experimental piety as the first and prin- 
cipal point in the life of the Christian. 

A question in which the High Church tendencies of Heng- 
stenberg and his friends showed themselves very clearly, was 
the introduction of a presbyterial constitution into the Prussian 
State Church. The Prussian Church had been for a long time 
under the almost absolute dominion of the state. The king 
claimed the dignity and all the rights of swmmus episcopus (the 
supreme bishop) of the Church. -As such he claimed in the 
government of the Church the same unlimited power as in the 
government of the state. Only the two western provinces, 
Westphalia and the Rhine province, had preserved a synodal 
constitution; in the six eastern provinces a royal consist- 
ory, all of whose members were appointed by the govern- 
ment, administered the ecclesiastical affairs, the Church having 
no power of making her voice heard through any ecclesiastical 
assembly. The pastor of the congregation was regarded as 
a royal officer; and in the eastern provinces nearly all the 
congregations were without any representative council. As 
the highest tribunal, the state ministry had finally to decide 
on all ecclesiastical matters. The Church had become to be 
regarded by the politicians, chiefly or entirely, as an effi- 
cient instrument for keeping the political machinery in good 
order. 

This state of things was too glaringly unbiblical and un- 
christian to be long acquiesced in. As soon as indifferentism 
commenced to lose its hold on public opinion, and larger and 
larger masses repentingly acknowledged the paramount neces- 
sity of a living religion for the happiness of the individual and 
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for the salvation of society, all ecclesiastical parties agreed that 
the Church was held by the State in an unworthy servitude. 
Even the rationalists, to whose influence the system of terri- 
torialism undoubtedly owed the highest stage of its develop- 
ment, acknowledged the necessity of a radical change, and, 
under the influence of the principles of the French Revolution 
of 1789, drifted toward an ideal of an ecclesiastical democracy, 
whose creed would change, and, in their opinion, improve, with 
the steady intellectual progress of the human race. The Pie- 
tists, when from their retirement into a separate organization 
of believers within the State Church they had rallied sufficient 
strength to hope for a regeneration of the entire State Church- 
es, advised the introduction of the presbyterian constitution, 
with some admixture of the consistorial element, but, as the 
history of the State Church in the provinces of Westphalia and 
the Rhine province (the best organized and most evangelical 
Church of Germany) clearly shows, with a tendency to reduce 
gradually the rights of the State government. Both parties, it 
will be seen, agreed in favoring a reconstruction of the Church 
on the basis of greater ecclesiastical self-government, and 
they hoped to reach their aim in Prussia the sooner, as King 
Frederick William IV., whatever may have been his weak- 
nesses, felt a warm sympathy for the necessities of the Evan- 
gelical Church. Repeatedly, and on solemn occasions, he 
declared his conviction that the submission of the Church to 
the State was not her normal condition, and his willingness to 
divest himself of a part of his inherited rights, and to aid in 
restoring to the Church a more independent organization. 

It has been the sad mission of Hengstenberg and his 
“ Evangelical Church Gazette” to present to these schemes of 
reorganization an unflinching and, unfortunately, so successful 
an opposition, that the Church of Prussia has remained behind 
nearly every other State Church of Germany, and is, up to this 
day, without the right of convening a general synod. As early 
as 1846 a National Conference, consisting of prominent mem- 
bers (thirty-seven clerical and thirty-eight lay) of the State 
Church, was called by Frederick William IV., in order to 
deliberate, among other points, on the reconstruction of the 
Church constitution. Only a single one among the seventy- 
five members openly advocated the standpoint of the rational- 
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istic party; the great majority responded to the views of the 
king by recommending to combine in the future ecclesiastical 
constitution the consistorial administration, proceeding directly 
from the crown, with a system of synods, (district, provincial, 
and national,) proceeding directly from the congregations in 
regularly ascending circles. A minority of fourteen members, 
led by Hengstenberg, regarded the resolutions of the conference 
on the relation of the Lutheran Confession to the Union as 
dangerous to the purity of the former, and made to the organi- 
zation of synods a most decided opposition. They expected 
that their party would be likely to be at the synods in a 
minority, and that thus any greater consolidation of the United 
Evangelical Church would strip her more of her Lutheran 
character. Though beaten at the general synod, they suc- 
ceeded in bringing a political influence so strongly to bear on 
the Prussian government that no beginning had yet been 
made with the organization of the synods, when the revolution 
of the memorable year 1848 threatened to sweep away the old 
landmarks of the Church no less than those of the State. The 
new constitution of the Prussian State admitted the principle 
of the self-government of the evangelical State Church,* and 
the rationalistic Minister of Public Worship, the Count of 
Schwerin, made preparations for carrying the organization of 
the several classes of synods into immediate effect. At the 
first national synod the Church was then to complete her 
reconstruction for herself. But ere the national synod met 
the revolution was overthrown, and the administration of the 
State, and with it of the State Church, placed again in the 
hands of a conservative ministry. Hengstenberg seized on 
this occasion in order to prevent, if possible, the organization 
of the Church on a synodical basis. He denounced the clamor 
for a synodical constitution as an ill-concealed enmity to 
Christ, and the whole scheme of an election by the people as 
a denial of God. This time his thunders alarmed not only his 
own party, but also quite a number of prominent members of 


* The outline of an electoral law for the convocation of a General Prussian 
Synod was drawn up by L. A. Richter, ( Vortrag tiber die Berufung einer evangel- 
ischen Landes-Synode. Berlin, 1848,) the highest authority of Protestant Ger- 
many in all matters of Church law, and the author of the best German manual of 
Church law. 
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the evangelical party, who apprehended a victory of the 
rationalistic party, and therefore pronounced the immediate 
convocation of a synod which might be chosen by the people, 
to form a constitution, inexpedient. A step was, however, 
taken in behalf of a greater liberty of the Church, which 
pleased both the evangelical and the High Church parties. 
The administration of Church affairs was taken out of the 
hands of the State ministry and intrusted to a strictly eccle- 
siastical board called the Oberkirchenrath, (Supreme Eccle- 
siastical Council.) Stahl was the only member of this board 
who fully sympathized with the views of Professor Hengsten- 
berg; yet so great was the influence which these men were able 
to exercise on the government that gradually all of the seven 
superintendentships general in the six eastern provinces, save 
one, were filled by men of their party. Yet the want of self- 
government in the Prussian Church, as compared with the 
Churches of other German States, was too apparent to be 
long overlooked. Another general conference of distinguished 
members of the Church was called by the king in 1856; once 
more a large majority declared, in opposition to the views of 
Hengstenberg, the gradual completion of the Church constitu- 
tion desirable; but once more outside influences prevented 
the taking of energetic and efficient measures for carrying the 
resolution into effect. With the abdication of the well-mean- 
ing but vacillating Frederick William IV. ended the influence 
of Hengstenberg. The Regent, now King William I., ap- 
pointed, on Novy. 8, 1858, Herr von Bethman Hollweg, the 
most distinguished lay member of the evangelical school, and 
the esteemed president of every German Church Diet since 
1848, Minister of Public Worship; and one of the first acts of 
the new minister was a provision for the general introduction 
of local Church councils in every congregation of the eastern 
provinces, as the necessary prerequisite for the organization 
of district (or diocesan) provincial and national synods. Heng- 
stenberg and Stahl once more made a strenuous but inefficient 
opposition to the whole scheme ; they condemned the principle 
of placing chosen Church councils by the side of the pastor, 
and the application of the name elder to the councilors as 
based on a wrong interpretation of the Bible; and they warned 
against the organization of synods in the Prussian Church as 
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tending to impair the purity of the Lutheran Confession. Yet 
this time their and their friends’ protests were little heeded. 
Professor Stahl, finding it impossible to prevail with his 
opinion in the supreme Church council, resigned; and two of 
the superintendships general, (of Saxony and of eastern Prus- 
sia,) which had become vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Moller and the death of Dr. Sartorius, were filled by two dis- 
tinguished theologians of the evangelical school, Dr. Lehnerdt 
and Dr. Moll. 

Nothing is more surprising in the long history of this con- 
troversy, than the fact that Hengstenberg employed his great 
talent only for thwarting the endeavors of the evangelical and 
rationalistic parties to give to the State Church a definite 
constitution, without ever stating with clearness and precision 
what constitution, in his opinion, the Lutheran Church ought 
to aim at. He admitted that the Prussian Church found her- 
self in a provisional and transitory position; he claimed it as 
a principle of Lutheranism to shape the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion according to expediency; but he eagerly strove to make the 
new constitution radically distinct from that of the Reformed 
Churches, for, according to the opinion of Hengstenberg, the 
Lutheran Church must hold in this, as in other respects, an 
intermediate position between the Roman and the Reformed 
Churches. Some of the intimate friends of Hengstenberg were 
more explicit on this subject. They boldly averred that the 
German Reformers of the sixteenth century had made a mistake 
in breaking off the connection with the cecumenical episcopate 
of the ancient Church; they declared their full sympathy with 
the position taken by the High Churchmen and Puseyites of 
England. Dr. Vilmar attempted to introduce into the modern 
Lutheran theology the doctrine of the sacramental character 
of the priestly ordination, and Dr. Leo went still further, call- 
ing Jansenism the model reformation in the Church of Christ, 
and pointing to a future reunion of the Lutheran Church 
with that of Rome after a transition through.a High Church 
episcopalianism. Hengstenberg has expressed himself on this 
question with greater reserve, though he agrees with his 
friends in the warm sympathy with the High Church tend- 
encies of England. Yet, under the circumstances in which 
the Prussian Church finds herself at present situated, he pre- 
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fers the rule of Church boards appointed by the king to any 
kind of elective synods, principally on the ground that such a 
constitution offers at present the best chance of expelling the 
powerful rationalistic element altogether from the Church, 
and of thus saving to orthodox Protestantism one of the 
inost numerous denominational organizations of the Protestant 
world. 

The growing attachment of Hengstenberg to the principles 
of an exclusive Lutheranism brought him early into conflict 
with the fundamental principle on which the State Church, of 
which he is so ardent an admirer, was founded. <A fusion of 
the Lutheran and the Reformed denominations into one United 
Evangelical Church could certainly be conceived only by men 
who regarded both denominations as constituting, to an equal 
extent, branches of the universal Church of Christ. Some of 
the strict Lutheran clergymen and congregations, rather than 
allow themselves to be placed on a level with the Reformed, 
seceded from the State Church, and formed an independent 
organization. Hengstenberg, when the development of his 
doctrinal views identified him more and more with this old 
Lutheran party, made an attempt to reduce the union to a 
mere confederacy, in which every Lutheran congregation 
would enjoy the right of strictly adhering to the old land- 
marks of the Church. The history of this contest about the 
character of the union is closely interwoven with that respect- 
ing the constitution of the Church, only that in the former 
question Hengstenberg came repeatedly very near attaining his 
object. Of late, as has already been indicated, the scales have de- 
cidedly turned against him. The Church is now being consoli- 
dated by means of district, provincial, and national synods ; and 
it is self-evident that this organization can be carried through 
only on the condition that the Lutherans recognize the Re- 
formed in the fullest sense as a true Church of Christ, and admit 
them, in particular, to the participation of the Lord’s Supper 
in the originally Lutheran Churches. Hengstenberg himself 
has but faint hopes of averting this result. He has already 
indicated that the time may arrive when it will become for the 
true Lutherans in the Prussian Church an imperative neces- 
sity to secede and to return to a strictly Lutheran organization. 
But incessantly and most earnestly he enjoins to all the Lu- 
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theran party in the State Church to keep together, and either to 
remain or to go together. 

It is at this stage of the great agitation pervading the 
Prussian Church that the influence of Hengstenberg as a party 
leader became especially apparent. His recommendation has 
been strictly complied with. Only a few have left the State 
Church and joined the Lutheran seceders. The majority, 
well organized in a number of associations, express their con- 
currence with the ground taken by Hengstenberg, and wait for 
the further development of affairs. The Pastoral Conference 
of Berlin passed in 1860, with immense majority, a resolution 
to sign a protest against the new Church constitution; and 
one of the oldest and most influential associations of Prus- 
sian clergymen, the Pastoral Conference of Gnadau, in the 
Province of Saxony, received Hengstenberg in the same 
year with significant marks of respect, expressive both of 
their acknowledgment of his leadership and of firm attach- 
ment to his position. The so-called “ Lutheran Societies” 
among the clergy of each of the six eastern Prussian prov- 
inces have always been somewhat ahead of Hengstenberg in 
their demands for the purity of the Lutheran Confession, 
and therefore cordially approve every advance step in this 
direction. 

The exalted opinion of the Lutheran Church, as oceupying 
an intermediate position between the Roman and the Re- 
formed Churches, has naturally led Hengstenberg into an 
unfriendly attitude toward other Protestant denominations in 
general. Though he has not gone so far yet as that fraction 
of German Lutherans which regards the Lutheran Church as 
the Church of Christ, and which views the Reformed and all 
other denominations as heretics, his teaching has a strong 
leaning in that direction. He has rarely a word of com- 
mendation for what is done by other Churches; he dissuades 
religious communion with them, and warns the readers of his 
Gazette to look with distrust at everything that is not sound 
Lutheranism. Nowhere this tendency of Hengstenberg has 
shown itself more clearly than in his relation to the Evangel- 
ical Alliance. Besides the High Churchmen of England, he 
and his followers are the only parties in the Protestant world 
who have made an open and unqualified opposition to this 
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first grand attempt of allying all denominations of evan- 
gelical Protestantism. When the third General Assembly of 
the Alliance was to be held in Berlin the Evangelical Church 
Gazette warned against any participation in the proceedings. 
The Alliance was called a false union with sectarians of all 
kinds, and with despisers of the sacraments; and its tendency 
was said to be to break up the State Churches and to under- 
mine sound Church principles. According to Hengstenberg, 
the extreme Low Church organizations, such as the Independ 
ent and Baptist, were to derive the greatest advantage from 
it, and finally it would prepare the way for a new victory of 
rationalism and revolutionary liberalism. To these views 
Hengstenberg still adheres, and the High Lutheran party of 
Germany was therefore again unrepresented at the late Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Alliance at Geneva. 

In one instance Hengstenberg and his friends were found 
willing to give up their isolation and join hands with the 
German Reformed Church for a common combat. It was in 
1848, when many timid Christians of both the orthodox par- 
ties feared the speedy inauguration of a reign of atheism. 
Then the leading men of both parties agreed on the establish- 
ment of annual German Church Diets, which were to deliberate 
on the best means of strengthening in Germany the cause of 
Christianity. For several years the Diets were entirely har- 
monious, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, of the evangelical 
party, acting as first president, and Stahl as the representative 
of the High Lutherans, being annually elected vice-presi- 
dent. But since the meeting of the Alliance at Berlin, in 
1857, the parties became more and more estranged; and in 
1859, when the executive committee refused to bring up for 
discussion some propositions of Dr. Stahl on which the two 
parties differed, Hengstenberg, Stahl, and most of their 
friends withdrew, and the Church Diet became one of the 
assemblies of the evangelical party and of the more moderate 
Lutherans. 

It is admitted by Hengstenberg that he holds, with regard 
to the Church of Rome, a far more conciliatory position than 
the Lutheran Church of the sixteenth century. Yet in this 
question many of his friends and a large portion of his party 
have run ahead of him. Stahl assigned as one of the reasons 
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why he could not join the Evangelical Alliance, its aggressive 
policy toward the Church of Rome. Professor Leo, of Halle, 
with a few other leading men of the party, even held, in 
September, 1840, a conference with a number of prominent 
Roman Catholics in order to devise means, if possible, for 
uniting the Ronian Catholics and the conservative and High 
Church Protestants of Germany_in a common combat against 
the democratic and progressive’tendencies of the age. In 
determining the platform of the conference, the Protestants 
participating in it went so far in their céncessions as to declare 
the temporal power of the pope the most legitimate sovereignty 
of Europe, and to call the “division of the Church” in the 
sixteenth century a national calamity. With this step Heng- 
stenberg has gently remonstrated in the preface to his Church 
Gazette for 1861; but while rebuking his friends, he declares 
himself that he has no sympathies whatever for the national 
movements in Italy, for Cavour and Garibaldi; that the modern 
attacks on the papacy appear to him to involve an attack on 
our common Christianity, and that he finds the antichrist more 
in the opponents of the papacy than in the papacy itself, and 
that in this point he differs from the Protestants of former 
centuries who lived in other circumstances. He even expresses 
his belief that the fall of the Roman Church would not be 
advantageous to the evangelical Church, but in many respects 
injurious. These views are fully shared by the majority of the 
party, and seem to be spreading, as the large circulation of 
Roman Catholic books in Protestant districts, their frequent 
recommendation by Protestant ministers, the favor with which 
the project of a political union between the High Church 
Protestants and the Roman Catholics is received, and other 
signs of the times indicate. 

We therefore fully share the opinion of those who fear that 
the High Lutherans of Prussia, under the able leadership of 
Hengstenberg, are drifting in an un-Protestant and Romeward 
direction. Whether this tendency will finally result in as 
severe losses to Protestantism as those brought about in En- 
gland by the Tractarian movement, or whether a counter 
current will set in, in time, to lead the bulk of the party back 
to a more consistent Protestant basis, the future alone can 
determine. But while deploring the fatal influence which the 
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ill-guided course of Professor Hengstenberg has already exer- 
cised on German Protestantism, we cannot but acknowledge 
the many noble features in his character. He is not, as has 
often been charged upon him, especially by the rationalists, a 
vacillating flatterer of the secular government. He has at- 
tacked several provisions of the Prussian law which appeared 
to him to be at variance with the doctrine of the Bible, with 
the utmost severity, and call@@l on the clergy to disobey them ; 
he has denounced the Freemasons and other secret societies, 
which he considers a unchristian, with unparalleled violence, 
although it was generally known in Prussia that the prince of 
Prussia (the present king) was the grand master of the Free- 
masons; he has demanded the most stringent legislation of 
Church and State against dueling, although it is the favorite 
practice of the high aristocracy. He has, we believe, misled 
the Protestant Church of a great nation, and thereby done 
great injury to the cause of evangelical Protestantism; yet 
this course has been prompted by no impure motives, but only 
by the belief that he was laboring for the re-establishment of 
true Christianity. 


In the preceding article we have only discussed the great 
influence of Hengstenberg on the religious life and the eccle- 
siastical organization of the German Churches. He is equally 
distinguished as the author of many excellent exegetical 
writings, and on this field he has gained the applause and the 
admiration of the evangelical denominations in general. We 
may have occasion to discuss his achievements in biblical 
literature, and his influence on the scientific theology of Ger- 
many, in another article. 
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Arr. VIL—WESLEYANISM AND TAYLORISM—SECOND 
REPLY TO THE NEW ENGLANDER. 


Wesley’s Sermons. On Rom. vy, 15, and on Gen. iii, 19. 

New Englander. November, 1859. Art. IV. Dr. Taylor on 
Moral Government. 

Methodist Quarterly Review. January, 1860. Synopsis of the 
Quarterlies. 

New Englander. May, 1860. Art. X. Reply to the Methodist 
Quarterly Review. 

Methodist Quarterly Review. October, 1860. Art. IX. Wesley- 
anism and Taylorism—Reply to the New Englander. 

New Englander. July, 1861. Art. II. Theology of Wesley— 
Reply to the Methodist Quarterly Review. 


THE singular attempt perseveringly prosecuted in the pages 
of the New Englander, to interpolate into the theology of 
Methodism one of the obsolescent dogmas of ultra-Calvinism, 
forces upon us the task of discussing one of the highest points 
of human speculation. It were to be wished that such a dis- 
cussion should be pure from any alloy of malign feeling. But 
it comes upon us in the shape of so strange an imputation, and 
is urged with so resolute a pertinacity, that it necessarily con- 
tracts some personal elements. The reviewer complains of our 
want of candor, of our imputing ignorance and claiming supe- 
riority. But the article to which our last was a reply was 
anything but amiable. It was written in a tone of sullen 
assumption, and with so little appreciation of the hazard the 
griter was encountering, that there seemed a demand for some 
wholesome severity. His articles present from end to end not 
one toach of personal courtesy to reciprocate; yet the dimin- 
ution of some unpleasant traits renders asperity less unavoid- 
able. We, therefore, shall now perform what, as we announced 
in our last number to be our apparent duty, namely, place on 
record the complete and easy refutation of the entire attempt. 
Never in all our experience have we known an outery so 
excessive and so irrational about an opponent’s not making 
verbatim quotations. These complaints, in order to be satis- 
fied, would require us to quote the whole of Mr. Wesley’s two 
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sermons and the large share of his own first article of sixty- 
three solid pages. They are false in point of fact, for the pro- 
portion of our quoted matter to our original is far greater than 
his own. Our synoptical notice of his article was full one 
quarter quotation, and our reply, full four in fourteen pages. 
With regard to Mr. Wesley’s sermons we had a fair right to 
assume that nearly every one of our readers had a copy in his 
possession ; and not being able to quote the whole, we did the 
next best thing, gave a condensation, after specifying the par- 
ticular sermons, and inviting our readers, as our check, to 
verify our accuracy. Besides, of the five points we made 
upon Mr. Wesley’s sermons, three are expressly founded upon 
what he did not say ; and how shall we quote a man’s silence 4 
But how pedantic the notion that verbatim quotations are any 
test or security of fairness! A dishonest disputant can as 
easily misrepresent in quoting as in omitting to quote. Our 
reviewer, as every one else, necessarily bases a large share of 
his remarks on unquoted passages, otherwise an article would 
have to fill a Quarterly. Fairness consists not in furnishing 
an opponent’s express terms, but in stating with a truthful 
spirit his exact positions and giving the full force of his argu- 
ment. That to the best of our power we have done. Our 
opponent most self-complacently errs in imagining that he 
‘an say anything that we are not ready to face before any 
audience. Happy, indeed, should we be if both Reviews pre- 
sented the entire discussion; for so clear and conscious is 
our own mastery of our opponent upon every point, that noth- 
ing would gratify us more than that, the readers of either 
should be the readers of both. 

Near two pages and a half does our reviewer take at the 
close of his article in exposing to the readers of the New 
Englander how great an ignoramus is the writer of this 
article. It seems there are in the history of past New England 
theology two Dr. Wests, one of Newport, and the other of 
latitude to us unknown; one being Stephen and the other 
Samuel. Now these two Wests, in our reply, we blended into 
one, making “a mythical personage ;” and as one was Cal- 
vinistie and the other Arminian, we made him out a decidedly 
self-contradictory and self-explosive character. At this, our 
masterpiece of ignorance of matters and persons so conspicuous 
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in the universe, our reviewer naturally falls into a catalepsy of 
overwhelming wonder and pity. Can it be possible that a 
man should discuss theology and not know how (as Hudibras 
almost prophetically hath it) 
“ to divide 
Between the West and north West side?” 


Recovering from his swoon, so does he compassionate our 
“awkwardness,” our “attitude so painful,” our “ embarrass- 
ment,” that in a fervor of benevolence he professedly strikes 
from his article every “sarcasm” and “epithet” that may 
inflict upon us a “pang.” All this he says of an article which 
repeatedly questions our temper, honor, and honesty. Using, 
perhaps we might say abusing, the pages of a Quarterly of 
eminent standing, embracing among its readers a large share 
of the ablest divines and most accomplished scholars of our 
country, to exhibit the ignorance of the editor of this Re- 
view, he Jets out, as a revelation and a surprise, the ambushed 
fact that we had plainly never “seen the writings of either of 
these divines,” and only knew them by “rumor!” And yet he 
very well knows that we repeated again and again, almost to 
an ostentation, the positive profession of our unacquaintance 
with the body of old New England Calvinistic divines. Of Ed- 
wards alone did we speak with peremptory self-commitment ; 
and we knew a Dr. West, not by “rumor,” but solely from the 
pages of the younger Edwards. In our Synopsis we reported 
the views of Edwards, West, and Hopkins professedly as 
specific ¢nformation to ourself and readers, from our learned 
opponent’s first article; near one quarter of a page of our 
reply (page 666) is a continued implication that we had never 
read their pages; of Dr. Taylor, whom we have cursorily 
examined, we were careful to speak merely “as represented by 
the reviewer ;” and even in the few lines regarding Dr. West 
we cautiously entered two caveats, “we believe” and “if we 
mistake not ;” so that all the affair amounts to is, that we were 
mistaken in a matter of historic fact touching two obscure 
New England divines, just where we apprehended, and ex- 
pressed the apprehension, that we might mistake. All this 
the reviewer had before his eyes. And yet, amid eulogies 
upon his own scrupulous fairness in quotation, blended into 
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this very passage, he not only omits to quote these our 
words, (except the phrase “we believe,”) but excludes the 
essential facts before him that constitute the true case. Our 
friend commits a suppressio veri no less flagrant, if purposed, 
than a crimen falsi. For ignorance is no dishonor to us or to 
any other finite intelligence, unless there is either an obligation 
or a pretense to know. There was here no obligation, tor the 
discussion did not concern but incidentally these divines, but 
“ Wesleyan theology ;” there was no pretense, for we not only 
did not profess to know, but we plentifully professed not to 
know. On the whole if, on a reconsideration of this well-exe- 
cuted, but very superfluous Aarleqguinade, our unfortunate 
friend’s self-respect retains an unvarying maximum, ours feels 
no reason for decline. We feel the compliment of its requir- 
ing so disastrous an expense to fix upon us so shadowy an 
imputation 

Our learned friend complains that we make not “one candid 
admission that there is anything in Wesley’s writings to give 
plausibility to our [his] statement.” Candor, we reply, requires 
us to make such an admission only in behalf of a theologian 
who confounds two very distinct propositions. And very able 
theologians have done so. Whether any perspicacious thinker 
ought to confound them our readers may decide when they are 
seen placed in visible issue, thus: 


Proposition which Wesley affirms. Proposition which Wesley does not 
affirm, 
The sin of Adam was a necessary Sin is a necessary condition to the 


condition to the atonement, which best good of the universe; or, 
constitutes the highest joy of saints 

and noblest theme of angels, arch- Sin is a necessary condition to the 
angels, and the whole company of best kind of a universe. 

heaven. 

Let the full import of the maxim which we hold to be falsely 
attributed to Wesley be fairly appreciated. It means that a 
universe of free agents, even of the most transcendent nature, 
voluntarily remaining holy from eternity to eternity, would be 
inferior to and less desirable than a universe with sin in it. 
Sin is a condition for a best universe. This is a truly compre- 
hensive proposition! It sweeps through eternity and over 
immensity, covering not only all the worlds that are, but all 
the worlds of worlds that God can conceive. And surely the 
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thinker who makes Wesley’s proposition commensurate with 
it must either be very obtuse or very acute. 

Our reviewer’s errors are based upon three classes of pas- 
sages in Wesley: Those describing, I. The results of the 
atonement to our race; II. The sympathies of higher orders ; 
III. A Christless probation of man without the fall. 

Much as it extends our article, we refute our friend’s im- 
peachment of our motives for omitting verbatim quotations, by 
adducing every passage on which he strongly relies. 














I. Passages touching the results of the atonement. 


Mankind have gained a capacity, first, of being more holy 
and happy on earth ; and, secondly, of being more happy in heaven 
than otherwise they could have been. 





Of this language of Wesley our reviewer affirms, “ Now it 
is impossible to distinguish this view from that of Hopkins, 
Edwards, and West, which we discussed and opposed.” For, 
argues he, as “ the remedial system cannot exist ” without sin, and 
“the remedial system involves higher degrees of holiness and 
blessedness than were otherwise possible, it is clear as anything 
can be that sin 7s an indispensable condition of the highest 
results in the UNIVERSE of God. No form of language, there- 
fore, which the New England divines did, or COULD, employ, 
COULD more decisively express the doctrine which Dr. Taylor 
so earnestly repelled.” 

Our unfortunate reviewer here, as before noted, (p. 657,) 
actually mistakes “this little speck of earth” for the whole 
“ UNIVERSE,” and infers that the placing the human race 
in a position of higher good “than otherwise they could 
have been,” is identical with securing the highest good of 
“the universe of God!” But Satan, sin, and hell were in 
the wniverse perhaps myriads of ages before the “human 
race” existed; the question about a possible sinless universe 
was long and forever past at the creation of the human 
race; and the higher good of the human race secured by 
the atonement was simply a higher good “than otherwise 
could have been” for this one species of being in a universe 
already dark with hell. This is saying nothing about sin as 
the “indispensable condition of the highest results in the uni- 
verse of God.” . It is simply affirming, as we before stated, 
Fovurrtu Series, Vor. XIV.—9 
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(p. 658,) “that a particular sin is the necessary means, in a 
given state of things, to a particular highest good.” That is, 
to the highest good of a particular race in a particular sin- 
cursed universe. Whether, originally, a universe of the noblest 
free agents freely choosing the highest holiness would not have 
been better; whether a free and holy universe might not have 
been best even if the man had retained but a capacity for a 
lower holiness; or whether in a universe of nobly free and 
holy agents there would not have been a‘blessedness for our 
race farthigher than even in a remedial system—all these 
varied contingencies it enters not into Mr. Wesley’s argument 
to discuss. 

If Adam had not sinned the Son of God had not died. Con- 
sequently that amazing instance of the love of God to man had 
never existed, which has in all ages excited the highest joy, and 
love, and gratitude from his children. We may now attain both 
higher degrees of holiness and higher degrees of glory than it 
would have been possible for us to attain. 

God permitted sin in order to a fuller manifestation of his wis- 
dom, justice, and mercy, by bestowing on all who would receive it 
an infinitely greater happiness than they could possibly have at- 
tained if Adam had not fallen. 


And again: 

He permitted all men to be made sinners by the disobedience 
of this one man, that by the obedience of one, all who receive the 
gift may be infinitely holier and happier to all eternity. 

Our reviewer has nowhere found in his “reading of the New 
England divines” such “breadth and intensity of language.” 
We are but poorly read in the New England divines; but, 
through our learned friend, we derive from them language of 
much greater “ breadth ;” breadth that covers the universe, and 
all universes possible to God’s power. “That sim ¢s, through 
divine interposition, ‘an advantage to the UNIVERSE,’ is the very 
fact that all these writers so abundantly affirm.” (P. 951.)* 
Such are our opponent’s words touching “the New England 
divines ;” and when he can find language of Wesley’s as broad 
as this, this discussion is closed. 

All these four quotations embody substantially a single 


* Our references to the New Englander between pages 930 and 960 are to the 
volume for 1859. The others are for 1860. Our references to our own Quarterly 


are of course for 1860. 
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proposition, of which the finally redeemed is the subject, attain 
an infinite increase of blessedness is the predicate. But neither 
term of the proposition comes near to covering the extent of 
the entire universe. Adam’s sin may have resulted in an infi- 
nite increase of bliss to some billions of men, and yet the uni- 
verse may still have been the worse for any sin. 


Il. Passages touching the sympathies of higher orders of 
beings. 

If God had prevented the fall of man, the Word had never 
been made flesh; nor had we ever seen his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father. Those mysteries had never been 
displayed which the very angels desire to look into. Methinks 
this consideration swallows up all the rest, and should never be out 
of our thoughts. Unless by one man judgment had come upon all 
men to condemnation neither angels or men could ever have known 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

Where, then, is the man who presumes to blame God for per- 
mitting Adam’s sin? Should we not rather bless him from the 
ground of the heart for therein laying the grand scheme of man’s 
redemption, and making way for that glorious manifestation of his 
wisdom, holiness, justice, and mercy. 

This could have had no being. The highest glory and joy of 
saints on earth and saints in heaven, Christ crucified, had been 
wanting. We could not, then, have praised him that, thinking it 
no robbery to be equal with God, yet emptied himself, took upon 
him the form of a servant and was obedient to death, even the death 
of the cross! This is now the noblest theme of all the children of 
God on earth: Yea, we need not scruple to affirm even of angels 
and of archangels, and of all the company of heaven. 


All the proofs that Wesley extends the redemptive results 
beyond man are concentrated in the last three lines. And, 
note, Wesley limits the “joy” to the human race; to higher 
orders results only “the noblest theme.” Our reviewer's exag- 
gerating paraphrases, “the highest joy of heaven,” “highest 
ground of joy to the most exalted spirits of the celestial 
world,” and others, have no equivalent in Wesley’s words. 
The whole of our opponent’s argument then hangs upon this 
single peg, the phrase, “the noblest theme.” We snap the peg 
and his argument drops. 

1. The reviewer’s method of interpretation is unscientific as 
well as unjust. In an article from which he has professed to 
expurgate every “epithet” or “sarcasm” calculated to inflict a 
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“pang,” he is pleased to say, “It is always easy for a partisan, 
whose delicacy is not too scrupulous, to meet the force of dis- 
tinct and specific proofs with the allegation that they do not 
mean what they seem intended to mean.” Undoubtedly. 
And it is just as easy fér an unscrupulous assailant to force the 
imputation of a “monstrous dogma” upon a writer by expand- 
ing his words into a meaning which his mind never meant. 
He expatiates much upon our “limitations” of Wesley’s 
language, and copiously and repeatedly contrasts Wesley’s 
“earnest and warm statements” with “the feeble and 
narrow line of thought to which his critic would confine 
him ;” but indulges himself in the largest expansions of 
Wesley’s hyperboles. What then is the true exegetical prin- 
ciple? Not but that we mean to allow Wesley’s words 
their utmost literal stretch and then drive our opponent from 
the field ; but we wish to put this simple question of method to 
the test. When a bold flight of rhetoric, a passage of oratorical 
amplification sounding much like a strain of poetry, is to be 
transmuted into abstract maxim, must we exaggerate the strain 
to its highest pitch of possible meaning? Or should we reduce 
the foliage and lay bare the solid limbs and trunk of the tree, 
and take its much diminished but solid bulk? Shall poetry be 
resolved into metaphysics by expansion or reduction? Our 
reviewer fills and doubtless adorns a high scholastic chair, and 
surely he should know. The true exegete, we take it, receives 
warning when he arrives among metaphor, parable, and hyper- 
bole, lest he mistake a part of the figure for proposition and 
overstretch the literal sense. Transubstantiation became a 
dogma of the Church by mistaking rhetoric for logic. 

There are two points of caution which a true exegete will 
observe. He will enter into the mind of his author; and he 
will be careful how he imputes his own inferences from his 
author’s words as being by his author intended or accepted. 
Now, is it probable that there was in Wesley’s mind, at the 
moment of these grand flights, any thought of the abstract 
maxim about the best good of the universe? We apprehend 
that the whole body of his works will not furnish the slightest 
allusion to that phrase. His feelings here were alive to that 
one topic—the atonement—and he exalted it in the highest 
strain without the slightest idea that he was anywhere in the 
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neighborhood, or in the hemisphere, of any proposition touching 
the “greatest good of the greatest number.” 

Again, our reviewer infers that this poetry amounts to that 
maxim ; but even if his inference is sound, is he sure that 
Wesley, writing upon a topic altogether different, saw it, meant 
it, would have accepted it? He has no right to impute to 
Wesley the adoption of his own inferences.* To the review- 
er’s eye the identity between the rhetorical flight and the 
metaphysical maxim may be self-evident; but he has no right 
to say that Wesley saw and meant, or would not have modified 
any seen implication of that maxim, Between the rhetoric 
and the maxim there is a chasm which the reviewer can neither 
bridge nor leap. 

2. Wesley’s emotional language is not in its utmost extent 
equivalent to the reviewer’s abstract maxim. The words of 
Wesley are not only emotional, but suppose emotional excite- 
ment of rapture and admiration among even the angels; and 
that these excitements are not to be held as true intellectual 
measures of the exact comparative amount of good in their 
subjects. The joy of angels is not to be estimated by a Hop- 
kinsian dogma. ‘Their finite hearts are supposed to be roused 
by the present object, and are touched by peculiar points ot 
sympathy which have no commensuration with more distant 
and less touching, though perhaps really greater, sum totals of 
value to the universe. Even had Wesley ascribed, as he does 
not, the highest “Joy” to angels for the good of man, he would 
not have thereby aftirmed that such joy was for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. Our Saviour clearly illustrates 
and asserts this position in the parable of the Lost Sheep. As 
the human owner rejoiced over the recovery of the wanderer 
more than over all the rest, so there is more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth than over ninety and nine unsinning ones. 
But surely the recovery of one was not a good greater than the 
safety of all the rest. This parallel is perfect and, we submit, 
conclusive. It shows that the emotions of men are a suitable 
parallel to the emotions of angels. It shows that the excite- 
ment of angelic emotions is no mathematical and utilitarian 


* “Tf an absurd consequence be fairly deducible from any doctrine, it is rightly 
concluded that the doctrine itself is false; but it is not rightly concluded that he 
who advances it supports the absurd consequences.” —J/odge’s Logic, p. 162. 
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measure of the good by which they are excited as compared 
with all other good. It shows that it is the present striking 
event that constitutes the “noblest theme,” without any regard 
to the vast totality of distant and less exciting utility. 

3. “The noblest theme” of angelic admiration is not the 
highest good of the universe. ‘“ The noblest theme” of a com- 
munity is little likely to be the greatest amount of well-being 
intellectually measured ; but some one stroke of lofty heroism, 
or some special masterpiece of mind, or some unique display of 
magnanimity, condescension, or self-sacrifice. The highest 
theme of Homer was the “godlike Achilles,” with his wrath, 
his relenting, and his victory. The “noblest theme” of the 
classic student is Homer himself, with his immortal song; but 
these “noblest themes” may not be the greatest amount of 
good to either. The “noblest theme” of ancient Syracuse was 
the devotion of Damon and Pythias, and the salvation of both 
by its impression on the tyrant’s heart; but the greatest good 
of that entire city was the sum total of its common prosperity. 
And so this bold poetical image of Wesley is to be interpreted 
of the denizens of heaven. Their “noblest theme” was that 
one transcendent deed of condescension in the gift and the 
death of God’s dear Son for the happiness of man. That one 
master-stroke of the Son of God, whether or not it involve the 
best good of the universe at large, rouses the highest note of 
wonder and admiration of any one event in the history of 
eternity. 

4, The noblest theme of angels does not even include the idea 
of their own greatest benefit. We said in our first reply, that 
the good of the atonement described by Wesley was circum- 
scribed to “a particular sphere.” The reviewer replies that by 
becoming “the noblest theme” of heaven it extends to all 
spheres and merges into the highest universal good. Our first 
statement stands. The good to our species of the atonement as 
a redemption is one thing; the benevolent admiration felt by 
other orders for that good to our species is another thing. My 
neighbor suddenly inherits a fortune, and that is his good; my 
high congratulation presented him upon Ads good is another 
thing. A reflex happiness I no doubt enjoy arising from my 
sympathy with his good. But it would be in a very peculiar 
sense that I could consider myself as sharing with him the 
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avails of his fortune. In that same sense we may, indeed, 
admit that angels enjoy by sympathy a reflex happiness in 
contemplating the good of mortals derived from the atone- 
ment. But sympathy and admiration for the good is hardly a 
sharing in the good itself. 

It cannot at any rate be said that “the noblest theme” of 
angels is their own greatest good; far less that of the universe 
at large. Zheir greatest good is their own essential well-being ; 
nor is there any proof from Wesley’s words that he considered 
the well-being of angels or of any superhuman part of the 
universe as increased by the atonement. What he ascribes 
to them is not their good at all, but their lofty appreciation 
of the good accruing “ to a particular sphere.” 

5. A single “noblest theme” of admiration does not neces 
sarily outrival and overbaulance the total of all other themes. It 
may surpass any other one without surpassing the entire resid- 
ual whole. It may be, therefore, a rapture over something 
far less than the “greatest good of the greater number.” One 
mountain peak may shoot to thrice the altitude of amy other in 
the world; but its altitude is immeasurably less than all the 
other altitudes put together. So one brilliant “ noblest theme” 
shoots up highest in the empyrean heaven, brighter, loftier 
than any other; but it does not outmeasure in the magnitude 
of its rapture the totality of the rest. In the grand sum total 
of universal good there may be some one element, some one 
object or event, some one manifestation or display, which is 
the bright particular gem in the whole, more excellent than 
any other one thing in the entire, and yet not to be compared 
with the residual of the entire. It might, perhaps, be removed 
or annihilated, and still the residue be the best possible. The 
occasion of its existence might be so removed that it need not 
exist; and by the removal of its occasion such defect may be 
removed, as even by sparing that particular gem the value of 
the whole might be enhanced. Redemption’s being the one 
highest theme of angels does not prove the necessity of its 
existence to the best good of the divine system. 

6. But were we even to grant that “the noblest theme” is 
a phrase equivalent to greatest universal good, the extent of the 
phraseology does not reach the demands of the reviewer’s 
theory. Wesley then merely admits, as before shown, that 
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from Adam’s sin results the greatest good possible in the present 
SIN-CURSED SYSTEM. Whether the good equals the amount of 
good in the best system of perfectly holy free agents is not 
affirmed. Wesley limits himself from saying that. Such a 
position would contradict “ Wesleyan theology,” as stated by 
his own authorized expositor, Fletcher, who aftirms, in the 
most express and eloquent language, as quoted by us on 
page 664, that as a system of free agents is more glorious 
than of the most splendid machines, so a universe of the 
noblest free moral agents, all choosing to be freely holy, would 
be an immeasurably still more glorious universe. “ For be- 
fore the Lawgiver and Judge of all the earth,” says he, in a 
sentence of rare beauty, “the unnecessitated voluntary good- 
ness of one angel or one man is more excellent than the neces- 
sary goodness of a world of creatures as unavoidably and 
passively virtuous as a diamond is unavoidably and passively 
bright.” And while this is truth, Fletcher remarks with equal 
truth, “ The wrath of man and the rage of the devil will turn 
to God’s praise, but only to his inferior praise.” P. 663. From 
which it follows that a universe, in which man’s fall occurs, may 
turn man’s fall to its own highest good; but that highest good is 
only an inferior good; inferior, namely, to the good of a uni- 
verse of holy free moral agents. And that Wesley limits him- 
self from denying. Wesley and Fletcher occupy adjacent 
territories, divided but by a mathematical line, and supplement- 
ing each other in the most perfect harmony. Were the 
actual system a universe of mechanical agents, “ as unavoidably 
and passively virtuous as a diamond is unavoidably and _pas- 
sively bright,” it would be a pure, a sinless, a beautiful universe, 
and in the sense of sinless it would be a holy universe. Its ex- 
cellence would then be the “highest theme” of the highest 
hierarchy of heaven; that is, the highest in the then existing 
system. But it would not be “the highest” possible ‘in a sys- 
tem of free moral agents, even though those agents sin; far 
less as high as the highest in a system of the noblest free and 


perfectly holy agents. 

We cannot say from our reviewer’s representation, and have 
no time to inquire, whether the New England divines he quotes 
do, like him, involve themselves in a certain confusion and dis- 
organization of thought, from neglecting to distinguish between 
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the introduction of sin by Adam into our race and the primor- 
dial origination of sin in the universe. This is a very important 
distinction. They would do well to adopt it with the other 
good things from Arminian sources. Let us suppose that the 
standard and best universe is a perfectly holy universe, namely, 
a universe of the most excellent system of free moral agents. 
The exalted good of such a universe is the standard good ; 
all other good (except God) is secondary and particular good. 
Any highest good anyhow produced in anything less than this 
standard universe of the noblest free agents choosing to be holy, 
would be “a particular highest good.” That is, it would be the 
particular highest good attainable in that system. It is a highest 
good in a supposed special state of surrounding circumstances. 
That such a particular highest good may have for its necessary 
condition, in the circumstances, a particular evil, though 
neither Wesley nor we attirm, we presume neither Dr. Taylor 
nor our reviewer would deny. But that is the very thing we 
said: that a particular highest good, namely, a highest good to 
the human race, or a part of it; or at most a highest good in a 
universe shadowed with sin, might have a sin for its condition 
without obliging us to aftirm that sin is in any case better than 
holiness instead. It would still be true that a holy free uni- 
verse is best, and that it is sin which deprives us of that infi- 
nitely superior advantage. That is, we might admit that a 
certain sin is the indispensable condition of the highest good to 
a universe already deeply and forever sin-cursed, without ad- 
mitting that sin is necessary in order to the existence of the 
best universe, or that even on the whole sin is for the best good 
of this universe. It would then reduce itself very much to the 
statement of Edwards. Since there will be sin in this universe, 
be that particular sin permitted which it is foreseen will be a 
condition to the best estate of the universe. 

Plainly what was upon the whole Wesley’s purpose in that 
sermon. Ife had heard, as he tells us in his first three para- 
graphs, a large amount of talk, blaming Adam, and even 
impinging against the Creator; and his purpose now is to just- 
ify God to man in permitting that fall. How does he perform 
it? By showing that we may be holier here and happier here- 
after than without the atonement we should be; and so won- 
derful a fact indeed is the atonement, that it is the highest topic 
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of heavenly admiration. The topics of the best possible uni- 
verse ; the necessity of sin to its existence ; the superiority of 
a holy to an unholy universe; and the superiority of a free to 
a mechanical universe, all these, according to the theological 
map, may lie near and conterminous ; but of them all Wesley 
has not one present thought. He has approached his climax 
from another route ; he goes just as far as his argument needs, 
but stops just short of what our reviewer needs. Our ingenious 
and scholarly opponent comes from an altogether different 
starting point. He has been in the lofty eyrie of New England 
theology where sublimated topics are handled. What sort of a 
universe God shall make, and under what conditions he may 
admit sin, are points there wisely and magnanimously discussed 
and settled for the Divine Ruler. Until Dr. Taylor’s advent 
the dogma there reigns, though with some confusion and con- 
tradiction, that “sin is for the best good of the universe.” As 
the reviewer descends earthward, he deseries Wesley making an 
attempt to soar a little from the surface; and catches him at 
the top of his climax, where he is declaring that the atonement, 
consequent upon Adam’s sin, is for man’s highest good, and 
heaven’s highest wonder. ‘ Aha,” says he, “that is just what 
they say up in the eyrie: ‘Sin is for the best good of the 
universe.’ ” 

And in their true sense Wesley’s words are true. Even Dr. 
Taylor must admit that without a sin there could be no atone- 
ment. For, analytically, atonement contains in its essential 
idea the fact of an antecedent sin to be atoned for. Letting 
Adam and Christ then stand universally for the factors of sin 
and atonement, both Dr. Taylor and our learned friend must 
admit the formula: “If Adam had not sinned Christ had not 
died.” Even of the monkish verse quoted by Leibnitz, the 
absurdity does not lie in the assertion of the necessary antece- 
dency of sin to atonement. Taylor then can differ from Wes- 
ley only in d&preciating the illustrious character of the Redeem- 
er’s work. He does not believe that the atonement is the 
“noblest theme of angels and archangels and all the company 
of heaven.” It will not do to say, that as young David, return- 
ing with Saul from victory over the Philistines, was the “ noblest 
theme ” in Israel, so the Son of God, returning from his redemp- 
tive mission, is the highest theme “ of the company of heaven.” 
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“ Wherefore,” says the apostle, that is, in consequence of his 
redemptive kévworc, “God hath given him a@ name which is 
above every name, ” (Phil. ii,1;) “and set him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places, far above all principality, and 
power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is 
named not only in this world but also in that which is to come.” 
Eph. i, 20,21. Surely ifthe Son of God returning from his 
mission has, on account of that mission, wrought by his Godhead 
and his manhood a name above every name, then his redemp- 
tive glory may, nay, must be “a theme” above every theme, 
“the noblest theme of all the company of heaven.” Dr. Tay- 
lor’s learned pupil may deny that heaven concedes the highest 
name to the Divine Redeemer as redeemer ; that is, consequent- 
ly upon his ems Pte work. That with him may be a“ mon- 
strous dogma,” a “boundless extravagance of Wesley an theolo- 
gy, > outdoing “all that is obnoxious in the extreme Calvinistic 
view of this subject.” Alas, alas! if he chooses to depreciate 
the glory of the dying love that redeems him, so cannot we. If 
this be a new improvement in divinity “the old is better,” even 
if it be old Calvinism. If the apostle’s words are justifiable, 
Wesley’ s words are justifiable ; if the apostle’ s words may re- 
ceive “ limitations,’ Wesley’s words may receive the same “ lim- 
itations ;” if the apostle does not affirm that sin is necessary to 
the best universe, when he aflirms that the Redeemer’s name is 
the highest name of heaven, then Wesley does not affirm that 
dogma when he affirms that the Redeemer’s work is “the 
noblest theme ” of heaven. 

Our reviewer has omitted, we think, to give due weight to 
the statements of Fletcher in his authorized character as ex- 
pounder of Wesley’s theology. Fletcher and Wesley were not 
simply two independent theologians of the same school. Wes- 
ley was assailed as a heretic by the Calvinian Methodists, and 
Fletcher was by him CHOSEN as his personal expositor and rep- 
resentative in the controversy, and as such he wrote the Checks 
containing the passages we quoted. Fletcher represented 
not only “ Wesleyan Theology ” but “ Wesley’s Theology.” * 
It is right therefore for us to assume that one explains the 
other, and that, unless there is explicit contradiction, the state- 
ments of Fletcher are the doctrines of Wesley. And were 

* Stevens's History of Methodism, vol. ii, p. 55. 
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there any contradiction apparent to us, it is reasonable 
to assume that the harmony was clear to them, unless 
the reconciliation be either historically or exegetically im- 
possible. 

3ut in the present case, to a friendly but critical eye, who 
has placed their statements side by side, there is not even ap- 
parent contradiction. They mutually “limit” and explain 
each other. Wesley affirms the justifiableness of God’s permis- 
sion of Adam’s sin; Fletcher denies its necessity to God’s opti- 
mistic purpose. Wesley affirms that the subtraction of the fall 
and redemption from the earth would leave a residuum of 
lower holiness here and less happiness in heaven for man. 
Fletcher affirms that nevertheless God needs no man’s sin ; 
that if he cannot work the highest good by one interposition 
or method he can accomplish it by another. Wesley aflirins 
that without the fall and the atonement, “the noblest theme 
of angels” in the present existing universe would be wanting. 
Fletcher replies that, however true that may be, still a uni- 
verse of holy free moral agents, were it possible, might furnish 
still higher themes of angels’ songs, and still broader good to 
the universe. So that sin, primordially, is not good for 
anything. Our friend the reviewer can, we believe, heart- 
ily subscribe in their ¢trwe meaning to the statements 
of both. 

Is it historically possible that upon so important a point of 
issue between the Wesleyan and Topladyan theology—a point 
where Wesley’s chosen spokesman felt and boldly pushed his 
advantage—that Wesley was opposed to his own side? Even 
Toplady, bold as he was, did not dare freely to press the argu- 
ment that Christ’s death was necessary to the best divine plan. 
He only dared hint it as an advantageous point for Calvin- 
ism; and it was Fletcher, as our quotation (p. 660) shows, who 
drew it out into full dimensions as a truly “ monstrous dogma.” 
And yet, if our reviewer's construction of Wesley be correct, 
the Calvinism that Toplady dared not avow in terms, the Cal- 
vinism that Fletcher had to uncover to the abhorrence of all 
Arminian Methodism, that ultra unmitigated Calvinism, Wes- 
ley avowed and re-echoed with “earnest and warm state- 
ment,” nay, with the most “ boundless extravagance ” against 
his own champion! Now we respectfully represent to our 
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reviewer that the truth of such a statement is historically 
impossible.* 


* The only work by any American Methodist bearing the character of a Theo- 
dice, or clearly treating this point, is a volume of four hundred and twenty octavo 
pages, by Rev. Asa Shinn, entitled: ““An Essay on the Plan of Salvation: in 
which the several Sources of Evidence are examined, and applied to the interesting 
Doctrine of Redemption, in its Relation to the Government and Moral Attributes 
of the Deity.” This able work was for some tiie current in our theological 
literature, and has ever been accepted as orthodox Methodism. It has lost 
currency not from any heterodoxy in itself, but from the fact that the author 
became a leader of the secession of the “Protestant Methodists.” Yet be it 
remarked, that no division ever took place in Methodism, since the days of Toplady, on 
doctrinal grounds. YDoctrinally, every branch of the Wesleyan Methodist varieties 
throughout the world might unite, without a jar, into a single Church to-day. The 
Calvinistic Methodists of Wales are the only “dissenters.” We never saw a pro- 
fessedly Calvinistic Methodist. 

Our copy of Mr. Shinn’s work is print-marked, “ Baltimore, published by Neal, 
Willis, & Cole. Benjamin Edes, printer. 1813.’’ We note some points: 

1. The following extract shows that American Methodism maintained that God 
designed the possibility of sin, (by moral agency,) uot its actuality. 


If this be true, (and that it is so I hope to prove directly,) it clearly follows that the 
reason why God did not hinder the introduction of moral evil, by making it dmpos- 
sible for his creatures to sin, was because it could not be done without making it 
impossible for any creature to enjoy holiness or moral happiness. God left his 
creatures free, because God is love; and being love, he delights to see his creatures 
enjoy that sublime felicity which the chains of destiny would have deprived them of 
forever.—Pp. 214, 215. 

2. The following extract shows that American Methodism taught the non-neces- 
sity of sin to the best good of creation, and the worthlessness of sin any how. The 
“ opponents”? mentioned, who would not concede this, are the American Calvinists. 
Our readers will observe how the “monstrous dogma”’ is seen by the writer as 
integrally incorporated with the cognate dogmas of predestination, etc., and as es- 
sentially repugnant to the entirety of Arminianism. Mr. Shinn, long before Dr. Tay- 
lor wrote, maintained the doctrine that holiness is always preferable in the stead of sin. 


It is a little remarkable that our opponents seem unwilling to own that the 
creature’s free agency was essential to God’s glory, and to the perfect happiness of 
his children, and chose rather to insist that sin was necessary to accomplish these 
ends! We see it is alamentable matter of fact that moral and natural evil have en- 
tered into the creation: the question has long since been started, Why did not God 
prevent it? Some have answered that God predestinated or determined that sin 
should be introduced because it was necessary for the display of his glory ; and there- 
fore, ‘* according to the council of his own will, he fore-ordained whatsoever comes to 
pass.’”? We answer that sin was never necessary, and God never predestinated it; 
and the reason why he did not make it impossible for his creatures to do wrong was, 
that the liberty of option was essential to the happiness and perfection of their 
nature. Had he deprived them of this, he would thereby have ag aoe the oper- 
ations of his goodness, and prevented all that sublime and angelic felicity which re- 
sults from a voluntary obedience to his commandments. This is the only conclusion 
that is worthy of God, or that can ever be made to accord with those perfections 
which are everywhere ascribed to him by the incontestible voice of revelation. Need 
we now produce particular passages to prove that God is holy, wise, and good? 
Every one knows the Bible must stand or fall with these essential truths ; but if God 
either forced his creatures into sin, or gave them liberty for no end but to ensnare 
them, what holiness or justice, or hatred of sin, is herein manifested? If he gave 
them this power when it was not at all necessary to their happiness, it is ridiculous 
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III. Passage touching the Christless system in case of no 
Adamie fall. 

In our former reply we said that Wesley maintained, that 
had not Adam fallen every man would stand upon his Christ- 


to say it resulted from kindness; it is equally so to say it resulted from wisdom if it 
was bestowed on them for nothing; or from truth and sincerity if he cautioned and 
warned them against evil, and at the same time secretly contrived or predestinated 
their apostacy. We must therefore give up the divine attributes, and contradict the 
leading principles of revelation, or admit that God bestowed the gift of moral free- 
dom, from the principle of loving-kindness, to promote that progressive improvement 
and felicity which can never result from either a mechanical or a brutal nature.— 
Pp. 215, 216, 

3. The glory of the redemption. Mr. Shinn (p. 152) asserts that “God was glori- 
Jied in the highest in the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ.” He 
adds, p. 156: 

Rather than his apostate creature should die the dreadful death, the loving God 
himself comes down from heaven! He hangs between the heavens and the earth, a 
spectacle to angels and to men! What heart of stone, what frozen, savage heart, can 
remain unmoved and unconcerned at such melting love as this? 

Shame on the man that shall represent redemption as having its seat in the satis- 
faction and gratification of unrelenting vengeance, while all heaven is astonished at 
the bleeding mercy it displays! Prophets, apostles, and angels together are shouting 
and proclaiming the great love wherewith our heavenly Father hath loved us. 

Our readers will here recognize rhetorical expressions quite parallel with those 
of Wesley, upon which our reviewer grounds his argument. Yet it is obvious that 
it entered not into Mr. Shinn’s mind that these expressions stand in the way of hig 
denial of the indispensableness of sin to the best universe. 

4, Mr. Shinn has a section of about four octavo pages entitled, “ The supposed 
necessity of sin to make redemption necessary.’’ Mr. Shinn does not deny that 
sin is necessary to the occurence of a redemption. His ground is that redemption, 
requiring sin, is not necessary to the highest glory of God and the highest good of 
the universe. The highest glory of God is in the good of his creation; and the 
highest good of his universe necessitated no such one display of God’s attributes. 
By other methods, interpositions, and processes of things could the best good and 
highest glory be attained without sin and redemption. We quote the Calvinian 
objection and Arminian answer. 

Objection : : 

“Tf sin had never entered into the world, it may be said, the goodness of God in 
redemption would never have appeared, and neither his justice against sin nor his 
mercy to sinners could have possibly been manifested: therefore the nature of God 
essentially demanded the introduction of moral evil.” 

Answer: 

1. It is true, before sin entered into the creation, it was impossible for either jus- 
tice or goodness to be manifested to sinners, because there were no such creatures in 
being; but if those attributes were exercised in behalf of the upright, and afforded 
them all the happiness of which their natures were capable, what more was necessa- 
ry? Must God make sinners that he may have the oF tenes 4 of showing his mercy 
to them? There cannot be a more palpable contradiction in nature than to say it 
was good and just for God to forbid sin, and yet that his goodness and justice re- 
quired it in order to display themselves! that his attributes required of his crea- 
tures not to sin, and at the same time required that they should sin !—Pp. 275, 276, 

2. The display of God's attributes, being for his creatures’ good, is unnecessary 
where their holiness already secures their good. 

The objection supposes that it is merely for his own sake, and not for the sake of 
his creatures, that God displays his attributes. For if goodness and justice support- 
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less probation, and thereby there would exist a fearful hazard 
of increased “sin and damnation.” 

Of this so-called “limitation” of Wesley’s words, the re- 
viewer is pleased to use this language: “Here again the 
critic is very careful not to quote the language on which so 
great a limitation depends.” And he gives the following as 
Wesley’s real argument: “ He argues that besides the infinite 
advantages which accrue from the permission of the fall, any 
alteration of the scheme in the important point of our connec- 
tion with Adam might have involved a universal sin without 
the benefit of the redemptive economy. But this is only a 
supplementary view thrown in to give completeness to an ar- 
gument which has a far different foundation.” After thus 
attributing to us a disingenuous omission of Wesley’s words, 
the reviewer himself omits to quote what he so very peremp- 
torily, though very mistakenly interprets. We quote: 


12. There is one advantage more that we reap from Adam’s fall, 
which is not unworthy our attention. Unless in Adam all had 
died, being in the loins of their first parent, every descendant of 
Adam, every child of man, must have personally answered for 
himself to God. It seems to be a necessary consequence of this, 
that if he had once fallen, once violated any command of God, 
there would have been no possibility of his rising again: there was 
no help, but he must have perished without remedy. 


Now Wesley speaks not here of any alteration of our “ con- 
nection” with Adam. He speaks of no “alteration” or variation, 
save of Adam’s not falling, and so preventing our seminally dying 


ed and guarded innocent creatures in a state of perfect happiness, before the intro- 
duction of moral evil, then nothing more was necessary to be done for their sake, 
because they were already in possession of perfect and unobstructed happiness. For 
whose sake then did the Creator wish to display his attributes in any other way ? 
Not for the sake of sinners, for there were none in being. Not for the sake of enlarg- 
ing the happiness of his creatures, for I presume, had they continued upright thew 
obedience would, through divine beneficence; have regularly enlarged it, without the 
help of wickedness.—P, 276. 


3. God’s attributes have never been fully revealed to creatures, and so their 
display in redemption was not so necessary as to require sin. 


But what evidence have we that he ever has fully manifested the whole extent of 
his perfections to any creature ¢ 

If then he has made known but a little portion of his nature to us, it must be 
because he is perfectly free from a selfish ambition, and manifests his perfections so 
fur only as the general good requires. Upon this principle it is evident, had moral 
evil never been introduced, goodness would not have manifested ttself in redemption, 
because such a manifestation would not be necessary ; but after there were sinners 
exposed to hopeless misery, the Almighty Father was pleased to make a new display 
of his benevolence, and to evince before all worlds that even rebels themselves 
should not finally perish while goodness could prevent it.—P. 278. 
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in him. The “ advantage” is expressly derived from “Adam’s 
fall” as antithesis to Adam’s standing. No reference is made 
to the non-severance of the chain connecting us to the fall. 
* Unless in Adam all had died,” as they could not had Adam 
stood. For this “ unless” must include all cases of our existing 
and not dying in Adam. Had Adam by standing trial pre- 
vented our lineally dying in him—what then? There would 
have been, as Wesley says in the remainder of the paragraph, 
a probation without a redeemer for us. It would have been an 
undepraved, and so temporally a qualifiedly holy, but still a 
probationary world. The “ hazard,” he adds, would have been 
infinitely greater ; and in the entire system, eternally produced, 
the blended “sin and damnation” would have been, in all 
probability, increased to an unknown amount. 

Our imaginative opponent has entirely mistaken the structure 
of the sermon. According to the general division at paragraph 
marked with the first 4, Wesley employs trom the second 1 to 10 
inclusive, in proving that with the atonement we are holier on 
earth ; and then he employs only paragraph 11 to show our 
higher happiness in heaven. Mis argument is then finished so 
far as holiness and happiness are concerned. It then occurs to 
him that there is a reverse view, of sé and damnation even in 
this undepraved and comparatively holy, yet probationary and 
peccable world. Yet, as it is of a more speculative character, 
he touches it briefly and supplementarily in 12, above quoted. 
Really, then, there are three heads. Without the atonement 
we should be, 1. Less holy on earth; 2. Less happy in heaven ; 
and, 3. More liable to damnation. We submit, therefore, that 
the comparison is between a Christ-given system of redemption 
and a “Christless system of works.” From this it will be seen 
that our statement still stands, “It is simply saying the less 
sin the better.” We have then the equation—Adam’s sin 
with its consequences is more abundant in good and less in 
evil than the naturalistic system and its consequences. God 
is justifiable in permitting that sin from which the greatest 
good and the least evil will arise. 

It is as useless as it is reasonless for our opponent to deny 
that Wesley’s whole argument is a comparison between this 
human world, minus the atonement, and this human world, 
plus the atonement. “The persons Wesley argues with are 
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those who find fault with God for permitting the latter; and 
he proves that it is far superior to the former. Ile leaves out 
of the account, but does not exclude, the possibility of myriads 
of other methods. And then Fletcher, his own chosen exposi- 
tor, interposes his telling Arminian maxims to vindicate both 
the infinite versatility of God’s inventiveness and his non-obli- 
gation to sin. “God has ten thousand strings to his providen- 
tial bow, and ten thousand bridles in his providential hand,” 
ete. (P. 661.) “God has no need of sinful man.” “If things 
had not happened one way they might have happened an- 
other.” “We ought to assert that God will get himself glory 
every way.” Though he uses Judas, he needs him not for the 
atonement; though he uses Nebuchadnezzar, he needs him not 
for the punishment of Israel. Though he uses Adam he needs 
not him nor his sin for a redemptive manifestation. Though 
he use a redemptive manifestation, as better than the level of 
naturalism, yet he needs neither Adam nor the redemption in 
order to the highest good and glory. 

By a curious apparent afterthought our reviewer adduces the 
fact that in his original treatment of Wesley, to which we first 
applied the word “ misrepresents,” he actually stated the “lim- 
itation” for which we contend; and he adduces this fact as 
proof of his “accuracy” and our unfairness. Why then, alas! 
did he not stay “ accurate” and thus deprive us of all ground of 
controversy? And if he was then “ accurate,” then we are still 
accurate, and he is wrong and we are right in the whole dis- 
cussion. He was accurate. Yet though he first stated Wesley 
with the true limitation, he even then, more than once, so 
brought Wesley in as an instance under the genus of main- 
tainers of the “dogma,” he so adduced Bledsoe as on the same 
ground with Wesley, that Wesley was huddled with the rest, 
and so misrepresented by classification. By the “limitation” 
he showed he knew the distinction ; by association he obliterated 
it. And this apparently conscious weong-doing called for a 
term that admitted thongh it did not afirm intention. We do 
not express more by the word misrepresentation than repre- 
sentation amiss. 

The “accuracy” of his first article our reviewer bravely ab- 
jured in his second. “ All that is most obnoxious in the extreme 
Calvinistic view of this subject is surpassed and outdone by the 
Fourtn Serigs, Vou. XIV.—10 
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boundless extravagance of both the Romish and Wesleyan 
Theology.” For this “boundless” assertion all the reviewer 
has thus far to show is some extracts from Bledsoe, who is not 
“ Wesleyan,” and from Wesley, where the task of making good 
his assertion is yet before him. 

In very strong language our reviewer declares that this 
“monstrous dogma” is maintained by Arminian theological 
writers. In his first article he says, “It has pervaded alike all 
the theological schools, and was as readily recognized and ac- 
cepted among the Arminian, and indeed the Catholic, as among 
the Calvinistic theologians.” The doctrine of fore-ordination, 
we reply, renders this dogma convenient and acceptable to Cal- 
vinistic divines, but leaves it abhorrent to the Arminian. Top- 
lady therefore could make it tally with his system; but Wes- 
leyan theology, by its spokesman Fletcher, consigned it to the 
same repudiation with predestination and its cognate dogmas 
that were felt to indicate the divine volition in favor of sin. 
Will our reviewer please verify his statement that Arminian 
“theological schools” or teachers have accepted the “mon- 
strous dogma?” We shall believe it when we see it. Let him 
take our old Hollandie Remonstrants, in their magnificent con- 
test with the “dogmas” of Dort. Did Arminius? did Episco- 
pius, or Limborgius, or Curcellaeus, or any of that class accept 
this “ monstrous dogma?’ We would like to see the passage 
quoted from one of these eminent doctors endorsing the 
“dogma.” Or take the old English Arminians: Did Cud- 
worth, or Henry More, or John Goodwin, or Archbishop - 
King, or Sherlock, or Whitby approve this dogma? Produce 
the passage. It is hazardous to posit a universal negative ; 
but long, we suspect, will be his “novitiate of silence and 
study” before that passage dawns. 

Quite important, however, it will be for our opponent to 
take new caution in his method of interpreting Arminian 
authors. He will find Archbishop King, for instance, saying 
that the existence of the sinning sphere may contribute, and 
be necessary to, the completeness and perfection of the uni- 
verse. And this he may construe to mean that the existence 
of sin in that sphere is necessary to the best universe. As 
a mole, the archbishop tells us, though a defect in itself, may 
perfect the beauty of a whole person, so that planet in which 
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the agents sin, may, since it was foreseen that those agents will 
sin, be made to perfect the resultant universe. Nevertheless, 
just as a diamond, instead of the mole, might raise the body 
to a higher character of perfection, so that one sinning sphere, 
as the archbishop denies not, freely choosing to be holy, might 
have raised the universe to a different grade and character of 
perfection. Our opponent will find few, if any, Arminian 
authors, we think, affirming that sin is aboriginally necessary 
to the existence of an absolutely optimistic universe. 

We now trust that we have afforded our respected opponent’s 
candor another occasion for exercise. A Dorian was expected 


to understand Dorie, 


Awpicdev 5’ éeatt, dod, Toi¢ Awptéecot, 


and a Wesleyan is perhaps very likely to have some correct 


notions of Wesley’s theology. 


The issue between the consistent fatalism of Edwards and 
the uniform freedomism of Wesley will, we trust, be discussed 


in a future number. 





; 


Art. VIII.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. | 

WE place at the head of our “ Relig- | 
ious Intelligence” department an ac- 
count of the Fourth General Assembly 
of the Evangelical Alliance, as its grand 
results belong more to the Church his- 
tory of Protestantism in general than to 
that of little Switzerland, within whose 
borders the meeting was held. 


FourtTH GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE.—The Fourth 
General Assembly of the Evangelical 
Alliance at Geneva seems to have been | 
a great success. Such is the testimony | 
of all who took part in it, and of the 
entire religious press of Europe. The 
large attendance, the interesting pro- 
ceedings, the important resolutions, and ! 
the cordial reception of both by the } 
Churches, show that the actual alliance 
of the Protestant Churches has now be- 
come a fact. The High Church Episco- 
palians of England, the High Lutherans 





of Germany, and the Rationalists of all 
countries still continue in their opposi- 
tion; but their very isolated attacks only 
help to present the spiritual unity of the 
majority of Christian, Churches in a 


| stronger light. We select from the full 


account of the proceedings of the meet- 
ing at Geneva a few points which, in our 
opinion, are best calculated to show that 
the reunions of the Alliance have a fair 
title to being regarded as the most im- 
portant religious meetings in the Protest- 
ant world, that they are already fulfill- 
ing a great mission, and that a still 
greater sphere of usefulness awaits them. 


(ECUMENICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
MEETING.—LARGE NUMBER OF CoUN- 
TRIES REPRESENTED.—N AMES OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED ATTENDANTS.—A distinguished 
Church historian of Germany, Professor 
Jacoby of Halle, has appropriately called 
the meetings of the Evangelical Alliance 
the cecumenical councils of Protestant- 
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ism. The meeting at Geneva bore this 
cecumenical character as fully as its 
predecessors. Hach of the great Prot- 
estant nations, and nearly each of the 
many communions into which Evangel- 
ical Christendom is now denomination- 
ally divided, was represented, and the 
utmost harmony characterized the pro- 
ceedings from beginning to eud. 

Kngland had sent the president of the 
British branch of the alliance, Sir Culling 
Kardley, who took a prominent part in 
the proceedings. The British nobility 
was represented by the Earls of Roden 
and Cavan; the House of Commons by 
Hon. A. Kinnaird and E. Baines, Ksq. ; 
the Church of England by Prebendary 
Burgess; the English dissenting clergy 
by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel and 
W. Arthur; the clergy of Scotland by 
Dr. Guthrie and Dr. Cairns; that of Ire- 
land by Dr. Gibson. Among the many 
distinguished laymen were John Hen- 
derson, Esq., and Sheriff Jameson, the 
liberal benefactors of the Protestant con- 
gregations in Italy. 

Among the French deputies we notice 


the names of E. de Pressensé, editor of 


the Revue Chrétienne, the able monthly 
of the French Indeperdents; Pastor 
Fisch, whose recent visit to the United 
States will be still in the remembrance 
of our readers; J. Bost, the great philan- 
thropist, whose works received last year 
so brilliant an acknowledgment from the 
French Academy ; Professor Rosseew de 
St. Hilaire, the illustrious convert from 
the Roman Church, who uses his great 
literary reputation so zealously for the 
spreading of evangelical Christianity ; 
Dr. Matter, the able Church historian; 
Pastor Puaux, ,the historian of the 
French Reformation. Frederic Monod 
and Count Gasparin were prevented by 
sickness from attending. 

Germany was represented by Mr. von 
Bethman Hollweg, the minister of pub- 
lie worship in Prussia, and for many 
years president of the German Church 
Diets; by Professors Tholuck of Halle, 
Dorner of Goettingen, Herzog of Erlan- 
gen; by Dr. Krummacher of Potsdam ; 
by Dr. Gelzer, Professor of History in 


the University of Berlin, and editor of 


one of the best German monthlies, the 
Protestantische Monatsblaetter; by Dr. 


Schenker of Vienna; Dr. Teutsch of 


Transylvania. 

Among the deputies of Holland were 
Groen von Prinsterer, the ex-prime 
minister, and leader of the Free Re- 
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formed Church; two members of the 
legislature; Pastor Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, the leader of the evangelical 
party in the State Church; Dr. Capa- 
dose; Mr. Koenen, Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences. The few Churches 
of Belgium had sent, besides a number 
of their pastors, General de Lassaraz. 

Scandinavia was represented by Dr. 
Kalkar, one of the most distinguished 
pastors of Denmark, who several times 
addressed the assembly in German, and 
by a member of the Swedish Parliament. 
Russia had shown her interest by send- 
ing a large number of clergymen, noble- 
men, and state officers. 

The representation from Italy em- 
braced a number of the leading Walden- 
sian ministers, as Revel, Geymonat, 
Malan; many influential members of the 
Italian Evangelical Church, as Professor 
Mazzarella of Bologna, and some of the 
English missionaries, as Gordon of Flor- 
ence, aud Dr. Stewart of Leghorn. 

From America were present Dr. 
Baird of New York; Dr. Squire of Ge- 
neva, N. Y.; Dr. Kerr of Illinois; Dr. 
Sawtell; Revs. W. Fock, W. Morrison, 
J. A. Prest, G. C. Robinson. 

Among the large number of Swiss 
members were Mr. Adrien Naville, the 
President of the Evangelical Alliance in 
countries speaking the French language ; 
the distinguished Genevese writers, Dr. 
Malan, Dr. Gaussen, and Dr. Bungener ; 
Professor Riggenbach of Basel. 


THE ADDRESSES.—-A considerable por- 
tion of the time of the assembly was 
taken up by addresses, most of which 
are of high value. They will be pub- 
lished in England in full, together with 
the other proceedings, under the auspices 
of the British branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance, and, thus united, will form one 
of the best and most reliable sources of 
information on the present religious con- 
dition of the Protestant world. They 
comprise an address of Mr. Rosseew de 
St. Hilaire, of Paris, upon the state of 
the working classes in France, a master- 
ly picture of the state of French society ; 
the great speech of Merle d’ Aubigné ou 
Calvin’s character and mission, followed 
by remarks of Professor Herzog, of Er- 
langen, on Calvin as an Interpreter of 
the Scriptures; and by Dr. Bungener, of 
Geneva, on the works of Calvin in gen- 
eral; the speech of Mr. Cook, Wesleyan 
missionary at Calais, on Sunday-schools ; 
the glowing advocacy of the Principle of 
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Religious Liberty, by Mr. E. de Pres- | former General Assemblies, and it is 


sensé, the learned and eloquent Inde- 
pendent minister of Paris ; several inter- 
esting addresses on the Future of the 
Colonies of the Anglo-Saxon Race, in 
view of the dissemination of Evangelical 
Christianity in the entire world; an ad- 
dress on the Religious State of the 
Slavic and Magyar Churches by Mr. 


Rougemont of Neufchatel, the editor of | 


one of the best religious papers in the 
French language; a learned speech by 
Professor Dorner of Goettingen, (the 
author of the great work on the History 
of the Doctrine of Christ,) on Individu- 
alism, its Rights and its Limitations in 
Evangelical Theology; an address on 


Rationalism in German Switzerland, by | 


Professor Riggenbach. of Basel, and 
many others. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE EXTENSION OF 


THE ALLIANCE.—The resolutions passed | 


by the meeting were likewise of great 
importance. All of them were passed 
unanimously, a fact which shows that 


there is, on the whole, a greater spirit- | 


ual unity between the Evangelical de- 
nominations than the Roman Catholic 
Church, with all her boasted external 
uniformity, has ever enjoyed. Neither 
the councils of the ancient Church, nor 
much less-the assemblies of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh in later ages, have ex- 
hibited such a spirit of fraternal love 
and harmony as characterized the meet- 
ing of the Alliance at Geneva. 


The first resolution referred to the ex- | 


tension of the Alliance. The ministers 
of every country and of all denomina- 
tions, who were present at the Alliance, 
were invited, after their return, to preach 
sermons explanatory of the Alliance and 
the objects at which it aims, and to orig- 
inate meetings, composed of members 
of different Churches, for the purpose of 
developing and strengthening the senti- 
ment of brotherly love. The branches 
of the Alliance were requested to em- 
ploy suitable agents in order to propa- 
gate its principles, and to employ the 
press for the purpose of making the 
Alliance universally known. 


WHAT THE ALLIANCE HAS DONE FOR 
THE PRINCIPLE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY.— 
A number of resolutions had reference 
to the principle of religious liberty. On 
this field the Alliance has won glorious 
triumphs. It has raised its voice in 


favor of religious liberty at each of its | 





| certainly a remarkable fact, that never 
| within the same space of time has relig- 
'jous liberty made greater progress. 
Only a few years ago the Alliance inter- 
ceded in behalf of the Madiais imprisoned 
at Florence, and now the very city of 
Florence was represented by two native 
Italian ministers, who are in undisturb- 
ed exercise of their ministerial functions 
| at the Italian Athens. The Alliance, 
| some years ago, protested against the 
intolerant laws of Protestant Sweden, 
and this year it was permitted to “ ex- 
press its gratitude to God and its great 
satisfaction at the measures which have 
been taken by the government of Swe- 
den in favor of religious liberty.” It 
was resolved to continue these efforts 
in behalf of religious liberty. In one 
; resolution the Alliance expressed a de- 
| sire, that where in Protestant countries 
restrictions upon religious liberty are 
still maintained, these restrictions may 
| be abolished, and that the Protestant 
ministers may take part in the effort for 
their abolition. With regard to Sweden, 
| in particular, the hope was expressed 
that religious liberty would continue to 
progress in that country. It was fur- 
ther resolved to make earnest efforts for 
obtaining the liberty of the imprisoned 
Protestants of Spain. The various com- 
mittees of the Evangelical Alliance will 
come to an understanding as to what 
measures should be adopted. 


RESOLUTION ON A SPECIAL WEEK OF 
Prayer.—The setting apart of a special 
week of prayer in January, 1862, was 
recommended to all the Christian 
Churches in the following resolution : 

The fourth General Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance, assembled at Ge- 
neva, having received the appeal for a 
week of prayer, from Sunday, January 
5, to Sunday, January 12, 1862, begs 
earnestly to recommend the proposal to 
evangelical Christians of every tongue 
and every land. It believes that these 
concerts for prayer are one of the most 
remarkable signs of our time. We are 
arrived at a blessed period, when the 
Universal Church appears more and 
more in her power and beauty; the 
concerts for prayer are the breath and 
outbursts of adoration which, from all 
points of the earth, rise to heaven. 
Nothing glorifies our Lord more; noth- 
ing inspires the Church more with the 
sentiment of her unity. ‘These concerts 
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for prayer have been coincident with 
those abundant outpourings of the 
Spirit which have marked these last 
years, and we do not doubt but that 
still more abundant blessings will be the 
resultof them. If all evangelical Chris- 
tendom will but meet in prayer, in a 
spirit of humility and supplication, there 
is nothing which she may not be able 
to obtain. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND AMER- 
ICAN SLAVERY.—The war in America 
enlisted the deep sympathy of the en- 
tire assembly. America has come to be 
looked upon in every European country 
as one of the leading standard-bearers 
of Protestant Christianity, and the Eu- 
ropean Churches therefore fully realize 
the words of the Scripture; “ If one mem- 
ber suffer, all the members suffer with 
it.” It was thought by the assembly 
that there is in this civil war a great 
Christian principle at stake, and a reso- 
lution was therefore adopted which 
contains three important declarations: 
(1.) That in the opinion of the assembly 
this war is to be traced to slavery; 
(2.) that the system of slavery is alike 
opposed to the spirit of the Gospel and 
to the peace, prosperity, and progress of 
the American people; and, (3.) that 
God’s people in this country should use 
the means dictated by wisdom and 
Christian principle for the speedy and 
complete suppression of slavery. 

The resolution was passed without a 
dissenting vote, and those who know 
anything of the Kuropean Churches 
need not be told, that none of the reso- 
lutions of the Alliance will meet through- 
out Europe with a more cordial indorse- 
ment. The religious journals of every 
country are a unit on that question; 
and if it were to be discussed in every 
Protestant pulpit of Europe, and be voted 
upon in every ecclesiastical assembly, 
we doubt if a single dissenting voice 
would be heard. Even those that are 
opposed to evangelical Christianity—the 
Roman Catholies, the High Churchmen, 
and the Rationalists, would in this ques- 
tion vie with evangelical Protestants as 
to which of them would denounce the 
spirit of American slavery, and espe- 
cially the horrid doctrine of its being a 
divine institution, in the strongest terms. 

The Evangelical Alliance, by her res- 
olution, has announced to the American 
Churcl.es that she is ready to lend them 
the whole moral weight which she al- 
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ready has acquired, or may acquire in 
future, to the fulfillment of the great 
mission intrusted by Divine Providence 
to the American people, the final and 
universal abolition of liuman bondage. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES.—The 
prospects of the “essayists” and their 
rationalistic friends in the Church of 
England are by no means bright. Few 
among the clergy have dared to declare 
themselves in their favor, and some of 
the bishops are adopting energetic steps 
for suppressing rationalism, at least 
within their dioceses. The Court of 
Arches, on November 2, found one 
rationalistic clergyman, Rev. Dunbar 
Isidore Heath, Vicar of Brading, in the 
Isle of Wight, guilty of publishing that 
which is contrary to the Articles of Re- 
ligion, and in depravation of the Book 
of Common Prayer. A similar judgment 
was soon expected against one of the 
essayists. A fund has been collected 
by some of the sympathizers with the 
essayists, in order to enable them to 
carry on the suits which either have al- 
ready been or may be in future brought 
against them by the bishops; but even 
an influential organ of the Unitarians 
expresses the opinion that the members 
of that denomination ought not to con- 
tribute to the fund, because the essay- 
ists were not, like the Unitarians, honest 
advocates of a liberal theology. 


The dioceses of the Church of England 
in the colonies and in countries outside 
of the British dominions are rapidly in- 
creasing in number. One new diocese 
will be established in New South Wales, 
another in the West Indies. Bishops 
for territories outside of the British do- 
minions have already been consecrated 
for the islands of Polynesia, and for 
Western Africa. Another was recently 
to have been consecrated as Bishop of 
Honolulu, but shortly before the day 


| appointed for the consecration legal ob- 


jections were raised and the consecra- 
tion postponed. The High Churchmen 
are in high glee at this increase of epis- 
copal sees and the progress of a hie- 
rarchical organization; and their hope 
that a union between the Church of 
England and the Episcopalian Churches 
ot the East may be effected is stronger 
than ever before. In order to perfect 
the ecclesiastical organization at home, 
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the Irish prelates have addressed a me- 


morial to the Home Secretary, praying | 
that the Churches of England and Ire- | 
land, as now by law established, may | 
' of Uniformity. 


be united into one Protestant Episcopal 


| arations for celebrating next year the 


bicentenary of the ejection of two thou- 
sand ministers from the Church of En- 
gland under the provisions of the Act 


Church, to be called the United Church | 


of England and Ireland, and that the 
same doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government be common to both. The 
Scotch Episcopal Church will memorial- 
ize Parliament for a repeal of what still 
remains of the penal laws, and for 
placing the clergy of Scotch ordination 
on a similar footing with those of En- 
glish ordination. So sanguine are the 
hopes of the High Church Episcopalians, 
that one of their bishops, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, in his charge to the clergy of 
his diocese, expressed the hope that 
even the Bishop of Rome would be 
gained over to this union. 


The foreign missionary societies of 
England are active in the cultivation 
of the important fields occupied by 
British missionaries. A distinguished 
missionary, Dr. Lockhard, intends to 
establish himself at the capital of China, 
and to open there the first Protestant 


mission. Another missionary of world- | 


wide reputation, Dr. Ellis, will soon re- 
turn to the important Island of Mada- 
gascar, whose new king has not only 
promised the greatest liberty to the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, but, according to one account, has 
even avowed himself a Protestant Chris- 
tian. Dr. Krapf, the celebrated traveler 
and missionary of Eastern Africa, has ar- 
rived as a missionary of the United Meth- 
odist Free Churches in Abyssinia, where 
the good intentions of the king promise 
the evangelization of an entire country. 


A remarkable feature in the meetings 
of the Wesleyan Conference this year 
was a report by Dr. Jobson on the state 
of the Churches in the Australian Colo- 
nies, to whose virgin soil Methodism has 
shown itself well adapted by the rapidi- 
ty with which it has spread out its root 
in all directions—Melbourne, Sydney, 
Adelaide, the Gold Fields, and even the 
thinly populated districts of the large 
sheep-farms. The different Presbyterian 
denominations of England have taken 
the initiatory steps for effecting a union. 


The meeting of the Congregational | 


Union at Birmingham proved one of the 
most important and interesting which 
has yet been held. It made some prep- 








GERMANY. 


THe PROTESTANT CHURCHES. — The 
Gustavus Adolphus Society held this 
year its eighteenth General Assembly at 
Hanover, the capital of the kingdom of 
the same name. This kingdom had 

| been hitherto the most lukewarm among 
the German States in contributing to 
the funds of the society, for a large num- 
ber of the clergy are extreme High 
Churchmen, who decline to co-operate 
with any society which embraces others 
than Lutherans. The invitation extend- 
ed by the King of Hanover to the so- 
ciety to meet this year in his capital 
was therefore gladly accepted. The 
participation of the clergy and people 
was better than had been anticipated, 
and from the favorable impression made 
on them by the proceedings, it was in- 
ferred that many new branch associa- 
tions would soon be formed throughout 
thekingdom. The society still increases 
in prosperity, and its receipts this year 
| amounted to 151,628 thalers, from which 
five hundred and twenty-nine poor con- 
gregations have been supplied. An 
event of particular importance in this 
year’s assembly was tlhe reception of the 
first branch associations established in 
Austria. A little more than a year ago 
the Austrian Protestants received from 
their government the permission to 
unite themselves with the Gustavus 
Adolphus Association of the other Ger- 
man States, and, eagerly availing them- 
selves of this permission, they have 
since organized one central society in 
Vienna for the German and Sclavonian 
Provinces, and another at Hermanstadt 
for Transylvania, both of which sent 
their deputies to the General Assembly 
at Hanover, and were there received 
into the union. The Hungarians, from 
obvious reasons, have preferred to es- 
tablish an independent organization, 
which, however, will work together in 
fraternal harmony with the German So- 
cieties, as is already the case with similar 
organizations in Switzerland and Holland. 


The cause of religious liberty in Au- 


| stria is making rapid progress. An 
| immense majority of the people are, on 
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every occasion, declaring themselves in | 
favor of it, and it is hoped that soon the 
principle of religious liberty will be ac- 
knowledged as a state law. <A commit- 
tee, appointed by the Council of the 
Empire, has framed a new law for regu- 
lating the relations of the various relig- 
ions to each other, which, practically at 
least, will annul the notorious concordat. | 
Though it may not pass at once the | 
Upper House, in which the bigoted 
party preponderates, there is no doubt 
that the people will vigorously sustain 
it. Among the articles of the bill are 
the following: Liberty of religion and 
conscience is fully guaranteed to every- 
body. Everybody is entitled, without 
hinderance, to domestie service, in ac- 
cordance with his faith. Every Church 
and religious body acknowledged by the 
law has the right to practice its religion 
publicly, provided the necessary steps 
for preserving public order have been 
taken. All Churches and_ religious 
bodies have equal rights, and are en- 
titled to equal protection from thie state. 
There is no religion privileged by the 
state. Every Church and religious body 
regulates and administers its affairs in- 
dependently, and remains in possession 
and enjoyment of all institutions, foun- 
dations, and funds destined for its wor- 
ship, education, and charities, Churches 
and religious bodies being only subject 
to the general laws of the country. The 
intercommunication between the heads 
and subordinates of a Church or relig- 
ious body is unrestricted. The publica- 
tion of their regulations is subject to no 
other restrictions than other publica- 
tions. The influence of a Church or re- 
ligious body on the primary and middle 
schools is restricted to the instruction 
in the respective religion. The civil 
validity of a marriage only depends 
upon its conclusion in the presence of 
the official appointed by the government 
for the purpose. The ecclesiastical cere- 
mony can only take place after the civil 
act. No censorship of a Church or re- 
ligious body in regard to books and 
other publications is allowed. The gen- 
eral press law alone is the only guidance 
in all these points. The community is 
charged with the supervision of the 
place of burial, and the burial of the 
dead is incumbent upon the communi- 
ties. But every Church or religious 
body has the right of observing its own 
religious practices and rites at the fune- 
rals of those belonging to its persuasion. , 
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Tue Roman CarTHoLic CHURCH.— 
The annual meeting of the leading 
priests and laymen of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Germany took place this 
year in Munich, the capital of Bavaria. 
The meeting is still called the General 
Assembly of the Catholic Associations, 
although it has long ceased to be com- 
posed of regularly chosen deputies of the 
Pius or Catholic Societies, which were 
founded in 1848 in order to obtain from 
the state governments of Germany the 
recognition of the independence of the 
Catholic Church. Nearly all of these 
local associations have been discontin- 
ued, but the General Assemblies have 
survived, being now free gatherings of 
the most influential men of the Church. 
In some respects the meeting of the 
present year was more important than 
any of the preceding ones. It met, on 
the part of the government and the 
legislatures of Bavaria, with a reception 
which at the present time hardly any 
other European state would have ac. 
corded to it. Nearly all the state min- 
isters, and the president and vice- 
president of the Diet, took part in the 
procession which inaugurated the meet 
ing and in the most important proceed- 
ings. It is believed that this fraterniza- 
tion of the Bavarian statesmen with the 
ultramontane party was principally 
owing to their desire to organize 
throughout Germany, with the aid of 
the Pius or Catholic Associations, an 
efticient opposition to the “ National As- 
sociation,’ which endeavors to bring 
about a political union of all the Ger- 
man States under the leadership of 
Prussia. A motion to revive the Cath- 
olic Associations in all parts of Ger- 
many, and to unite with the conservative 
Protestants in combating the National 
Association, was made by a leading man 
of the ultramontane party of Prussia; 
but the General Assembly rejected it in 
this form as being altogether of a polit- 
ical character, and therefore not falling 
within the scope of the Catholic Asso- 
ciations. The first part of the motion, 
however, the reorganization of the Cath- 
olie Associations, was adopted. A re- 
markable incident in the proceedings of 
the General Assembly was a declaration 
of Déllinger, on the temporal power of 
the pope. The celebrated historian gave 
in his adhesion to a unanimous resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly in favor 
of the temporal power, and even main- 
tained that such had always been his 
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views, and that his lecture, which both 
Catholics and Protestants had under- 


stood to favor an abolition of the tem- | 


poral power, had been misunderstood. 
The General Assembly also exhibited 
its views on the question of religious 
toleration, by denouncing the govern- 
ment of a Protestant German State for 
subjecting the functions of Catholic 
priests to certain restrictions, while at 
the same time it fully approved the law 
of the Tyrol, which forbids the public 
profession of Protestantism altogether, 
and even denies to Protestants the 
right of acquiring landed property. 


SCANDINAVIA. 

THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES.—The 
State Churches of the three Scandina- 
vian kingdoms, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, held this year again a General 
Scandinavian Church Diet. The first of 
these Diets had been held, in 1857, at 
Copenhagen; the second, in 1859, at 
Lund, in Sweden; the third met this 
year at Christiania, the capital of Nor- 
way. The attendance was larger than 
at either of the two preceding meetings, 
and consisted of one hundred and thir- 
ty-seven Danes, thirty-nine Swedes, and 
two hundred and sixty-four Norsemen— 
in all four hundred and fifty clergymen 
and laymen, including many of the 
most prominent men of the three king- 
doms. The reports on the state of re- 
ligion in the three kingdoms contained 
many interesting facts. Rationalism 
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way, in particular, scarcely a single 
| pastor of rationalistic sentiments can 
now be found. Church attendance is 
everywhere improving, and the interest 
in the missionary and Bible cause is be- 
coming every year more general. <A 
proposition for the establishment of a 
common Scandinavian Missionary So- 
ciety was introduced by Dr. Kalkar, one 
of the theological professors in Copen- 
hagen, who threw out the first sugges- 
| tion of such a society at the Diet of 
1859. The proposition was favorably 
received, and a committee appointed, 
which is to correspond to the local mis- 
sionary societies already existing in the 
three kingdoms, and to make a report 
to the next Diet, which is to be held two 
years hence at Copenhagen. 


The cause of foreign missions has, in 
general, made great progress among the 
| Scandinavians during the past two years. 
The foreign missionary school recently 
founded at Stavanger, Norway, counts 
twelve pupils, who will soon enable the 
missionary society to extend their oper- 
ations, which hitherto have been re- 
| stricted to the Zulus in South Africa, 
the only foreign mission conducted by 
Scandinavians. In Denmark, the cen- 
tral missionary society, which had been 
organized last year, met this year, for 
the second time, at Aarthuus, on July 
19, and resolved to reorganize the Dan- 
ish missions on Greenland, and to estab- 
lish as soon as possible a foreign mis- 





was said to be almost extinct; in Nor- | sionary seminary. 
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Art. [IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


Macmillan & Co. have issued the Me- 
moirs, Letters, and Remains of Alexis De 
Tocqueville. It is translated, with large 
additions, from the French, by the 
translator of ‘ Napoleon’s Correspond- 
ence with King Joseph.” 

Thiers’s History of the Consulate and 
the Empire of France under Napoleon, | 
vol. xix, is published by Willis & Suth- | 
erland. This highly interesting volume 
contains: The Island of Elba and Na- 
poleon’s Return to France, Flight of the 
Bourbons, Additional Act, Champ de Mai, 


and Napoleon’s Departure for Waterloo. | half a million volumes. The books con- 


sell & Daldy issue Dr. Steen’s edi- 
tion of Bishop Buller’s Works, which will 
contain some as yet unprinted matter. 

The Complete Works of Spenser, with 
Life, Notes, and Glossary, edited by J. 
P. Collier, is announced for immediate 
appearance by Bell & Daldy, the pub- 
lishers. 

The Atheneum says: “Mr. Mudie’s [cir- 
culating] Library is certainly one of our 
London marvels. The British Museum 
contains little more than half a million 
books. Mr. Mudie has added to his 
collection in three years upward of 
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sist chiefly of works of history, biog- 
raphy, travel, and the higher class of 
fiction. The following are the exact 
figures, and they are so remarkable as 
to deserve being put on record: History 
and Biography, 123,279; Travel and 
Adventure, 71,646; Fiction, 237,546; 
Miscellaneous, including works of Sci- 
ence and Religion, and the leading Re- 
views, 115,518. Total, 547,989. We 
suppose there is no instance in literary 
history of such a growth under either 
public or private enterprise. The rate 
of increase continues.” 


The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry, by 
| 


Isaac Taylor, Esq., author of the ‘ Nat- 
ural History of Enthusiasm,’ ‘ Ulti- 
mate Civilization,” etc., has just been 
published. 

In order to counteract the prevalent 
scepticism of the times, a volume has 
been issued of 7Jracts for Priests and 
People, by various writers. The tracts 
contained in the first series are sold 
separately as follows, price one shilling 
each: 1. “Religio Laici,”” by Thomas 
Hughes, the author of ‘Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays.” 2. ‘The Mote and the 
Beam: a Clergyman’s Lessons from 
the Present Panic,” by the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. 3. “The Atonement, as a 
Fact and as a Theory,” by the Rev. 
Francis Garden, Sub-Dean of her Maj- 
esty’s Chapels Royal. 4. “The Signs 


of the Kingdom of Heaven, an Appeal | 


to the Scripture on the Question of Mir- 
acles,’’ by the Rev. John Llewelyn Da- 
vies, Rector of Christ’s Church, St. 
Marylebone. 5. On Terms of Com- 
munion. Ist. ‘‘The Boundaries of the 
Church,” by the Rev. ©. K. P. 2d. 
“The Message of the Church,” by J. V. 
Langley, M. A. 6. The Sermon of the 
Bishop of Oxford on Revelation and the 


Layman’s Answer. Ist. “A Dialogue | 
on Doubt,” by J. M. Ludlow. 2d. “‘ Mo- | 


rality and Divinity,’ by the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. 7. “Two Lay Dialogues,” by 
J. M. Ludlow. Ist. “On Laws of Na- 
ture and Faith therein.” 2d. “On Pos- 
itive Philosophy.” A second series is 
to follow. 

On the Reconciliation of Moses with 


Geology, we have the three following | 


works: 
“Some Notes on the First Chapter 


of Genesis, with Reference to State- | 


ments in Essays and Reviews,’ by 
the Rev. A. M’Caul, D. D., Rector of 
St. Magnus, St. Margaret, and St. Mi- 
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| chael, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, ete. 
| Creation in Plan and in Progress, be- 
ing an Essay on the First Chapter of 
Genesis,” by the Rev. James Challis, 
M.A. F. R.S, F. R. A. 8S. Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy and Experi- 
mental Philosophy in the University of 
Cambridge, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College. ‘ The Genealogy of Creation,”’ 
by Henry F. Pratt, M. D. 

History of Wesleyan Methodism. Vol. 
ili: Modern Methodism. By George 
Smith, LL.D. F.A.S. Longman & 
Company. 


Coheleth, commonly called the Book 
| of Ecclesiastes. Translated from the 
original Hebrew, with a Commentary, 
Historical and Critical. By Christian 
D. Ginsburg. London: Longman & 
Company. 


GERMANY. 


The late Professor Baur, of Tiibingen, 
announced in the preface to the last of 
his works, (the second edition of his 
History of the first three Centuries of 
the Christian Church,) that after explor- 
ing for more than thirty years the an- 
cient history of the Christian Church, he 
had at length prepared the material for 
a work on the History of the Church 
during the Middle Ages. The celebra- 
ted author died (December, 1860) before 
the arrangements for the publication 
were completed; but as it was ready 
for the press, his son, F. F. Baur, Pro- 
fessor at the Gymnasium of Tubingen, 
| has issued it soon after his father’s 
death. (Die Christliche Kirche des Mit- 
telalters in den Hauptmomenten ihrer 
Entwicklung. Tiib., 1861.) As the other 
works of the author, it is a memorial of 
his immense learning and his critical 
acumen, but, at the same, also of his ad- 
vanced rationalistic views. 

The exegetical literature of the Old 
Testament has received during the past 
three months some valuable additions. 
Of the ‘“Exegetical Manual,” (Aurz- 
gefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament,) which has been in the course 
| of publication for a number of years, 
and has the reputation of being the 
ablest rationalistic contribution to mod- 
| ern exegetical literature, the thirteenth 
| number has just been issued. It con- 
tains a commentary on the two last 
books of the Pentateuch and the book 
of Joshua, by Professor Knobel, of the 
. University of Giessen. 
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A new Bible-work, which is to ex- 
tend over the entire Old Testament, has 
been commenced, by Professor C. F. 
Keil, of the University of Dorpat, in 
Russia, and Professor Delitzsch, of Er- 
langen. Both authors have already 
won the highest reputation as learned 
and orthodox expounders of the text of 
the Old Testament, and the theological 
world therefore expects from them a 
work that will stand a comparison with 
the New Testament Bible-works of Ols- 
hausen, Lange, and Meyer. It may be 
safely assumed that they will furnish 
the best exegetical apology of the Old 
Testament theology against the nume- 
rous rationalistic literature of the pres- 
ent century. The first volume ‘contains 
a commentary on the first two books of 
the Pentateuch, by Professor Keil. 

A new work of Professor Kahnis, of 
Leipzic, is sure to command general at- 
tention among theologians. By his 
great erudition, and his remarkable 
clearness of style, even in the treatment 
of the most abstruse subjects, he has 
won for himself the reputation of being 
one of the ablest theologians of the mod- 
ern High Lutheran school. His work 
on the inner development of German 
Protestantism is recognized by men of 
all parties as one of the best works on 
the history of German Protestantism. 
His new work on Lutheran Dogmatics, 
(Die Lutherische Dogmatik historisch-gen- 
etisch dargestellt. Leipzic, 1861,) the 
first volume of which has just been pub- 
lished, will no doubt increase his repu- 
tation and secure a conspicuous place in 
the annals of theological science. 

Besides the large number of new com- 
mentaries which Germany is producing 
from year to year, she continues to 
furnish many new works of importance 
on the original languages of the sacred 
text. The Hebrew Lexicon of Dr. 
Fiirst, a Jewish professor of the Univer- 
sity of Leipzic, which many distinguished 
Orientalists declare to be superior to the 
work of Gesenius, has just been com- 
pleted; and the standard grammar of 
Dr. Winer on the Greek language of the 
New Testament has receiv-d a rival by 
a new work of Dr. Schirlitz, (Grundziige 
der neutestamentlichen Griicitat nach den | 
besten Quellen fiir Studirende der Theolo- | 
gie und Philologie. Giessen, 1861.) 

Although the theological system of | 
Schleiermacher is losing in Germany 
more and more of its adherents, it seems | 
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So we judge from the large number of 
special works and of articles in the the- 
ological quarterlies devoted to it. 
Among the special publications on the 
subject, two lectures by Dr. Schwartz of 
Gotha, the author of a history of modern 
German theology, and by Dr. Auberlen 
of the University of Basel, have been 
Of the 
larger, autobiographic work, consisting 
of a selection of Schleiermacher’s letters, 
the publication of which has already 
been noticed in a former number of the 
Methodist Quarterly, a third volume has 
appeared, (Aus Schleiermacher’s Leben. 
In Briefen. Vol. 3. Berlin, 1861.) 


One of the most prolific writers of the 
German Reformed Church, Karl Sudhoff, 
formerly a Roman Catholic priest, and 
now a minister of the German Reformed 
Church at Frankfort-on-the-Main, has 
issued a “Theological Manual for the 
Explanation of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism,” (Theologisches Handbuch zur Aus- 
legung des Heidelberger Catechismus. 
Frankfort, 1861.) It is intended to be 
a festive offering for the tercentenary 
celebration of the publication of that 
celebrated catechism, which will take 
place in 1862. The work contains a 
popular system of Christian Doctrines on 
the basis of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
with an historical part discussing all the 
historical and critical questions relating 
to the catechism. 


An important philosophical publica- 
tion is the new work of J. W. Hanne, 
entitled, The Idea of the Absolute Per- 
sonality; or, God and his relation to 
the World, in particular to the Human 
Personality. A Speculative-theological 
Investigation on the Substance, Devel- 
opment, and Aim of Christian Theism, 
(Die Idee der absoluten Persénlichkeit, ete. 
1 vol. Hanover, 1861.) The work is 
to trace the development of the Chris- 
tian idea of God in its contest with pan- 
theism and deism. ‘The first volume is 
divided into three books, the first of 
which is devoted to the pantheistic sys- 
tems of European and Asiatic pagan- 
ism, and to the germs of a scientific the- 
ism in Plato and Aristotle; the second 
to the history of the idea of God among 
the Gnostics and in the ancient Christian 


| Church; and the third to the theology 


of the Middle Ages. The second volume 
will contain a review of modern sys- 
tems of speculative philosophy and the 
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We have had occasion in former num- 
bers of the Quarterly Review to refer to 
the new materialistic school of Germany, 
which rejects alike Christian theology, 
philosophy, pantheism, and deism, and 
preaches barefaced atheism and materi- 
alism. It arrogantly maintains that the 
latest results of the natural sciences 
leave no room for the belief in a person- 
al God and in the immortality of the 
soul. It already counts a considerable 
number of able writers and thousands 
of avowed adherents, and it has become 
the more dangerous, as some of its 
views have crept into the text-books of 
natural sciences used in schools and 
colleges. One of the best works against 
this school has been recently published 
by H. Ulrici, one of the editors of the 
Quarterly Journal for Philosophy, under 
the title God and Nature, (God und 
Natur. Leipzic, 1861.) The author 
thoroughly reviews the last results of 
each of the natural sciences, and shows 
that, far from supporting the pretensions 
of pantheism, atheism, and materialism, 
they lead to quite different conclusions. 
He gives large extracts from the stand- 
ard text-books of geology, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, botany, and physiol- 
ogy, in order to leave no doubt as to the 
accuracy of his statements, and to ena- 
ble his readers to understand the subject 
fully. The last part of the work con- 
tains a speculative discussion of the idea 
of God, and of his relation to nature and 
mankind, 

A new philosophical system has been 
for some time attracting attention in 
Germany, which is radically different 
from all the celebrated schools preceding 
it, and which exceeds all of them in 
strangeness. Although set forth by its 
author, Arthur Schopenhauer, (died in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1860,) as long 
ago as 1819, it has been entirely ignored 
at the universities of Germany and in 
the numerous manuals of the history of 
philosophy, until recently some of the 
disciples of Schopenhauer, especially Dr. 
Frauenstadt, have succeeded in making 
it more extensively known. Dr. Frau- 
enstadt, after explaining the system in 
several works and in a number of the 
leading literary journals of Germany, 
has recently issued a collection of what 
he considers the best passages in the 
works of his master, (Lichistrahlen aus 
Schopenhauer’s Werken. Leipzic, 1861.) 
As so little is known of the system of 
Schopenhauer, though it is now often 
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referred to in the literary controversies, 
we subjoin a brief outline of its principal 
points. According to Schopenhauer, the 
only thing truly real, original, and meta- 
physical is will. The world of objects 
consists merely of appearances, and lies 
entirely in our representation. Will is 
the “thing in itself’? of the Kantian 
philosophy, the substratum of all appear- 
ances and of nature itself. It is totally 
different from, and wholly independent 
of cognition; can exist and manifest 
itself without it, and actually does so in 
all nature from animated beings down- 
ward. Will is the power through which 
every object is enabled to exist and to 
operate. Not only the voluntary actions 
of animated beings, but also the organic 
frame of their bodies, its form and quali- 
ty, the vegetation of plants, and, in the 
inorganic empire of nature, crystalliza- 
tion, and every other original power 
which manifests itself in physical and 
chemical phenomena, as well as gravity, 
is something outside of appearance and 
identical with what we find in ourselves 
as will. This will, manifesting itself in 
all substances, is identical and inde- 
structible. An intuitive recognition of 
the identity of will in all the phenomena 
separated by individuation is the source 
of justice, benevolence, and love, while 
from a non-recognition of its identity 
spring egotism and malice. It also re- 
sults from the original identity of will in 
all its phenomena, that the reward of the 
good and the punishment of tie bad are 
not reserved to a future heaven and a 
future hell, but are ever present. His 
system of ethics was erected by Schopen- 
hauer on the principle of a negation of 
the individual will, and the best model of 
a realization of this principle he found in 
the lives of the saints. Should this 
turning away from life, which appears 
sporadically in the lives of the saints, 
become general, then, according to 
Schopenhauer, the present world would 
disappear and be succeeded by a new 
order of things. Works on the philoso- 
phy of Schopenhauer have been publish- 
ed by Frauenstadt, (Leipzic, 1854;) 
Cornill, (Heidelberg, 1856;) Seydel, 
(Leipzic, 1857;) Bahr, (Dresden, 1857 ;) 
Asher, (Leipzic, 1855;) and others. 
“The Brothers of the Rough House ” 
is the name of a religious association in 
Protestant Germany founded by Dr. 
Wicheru, one of the most distinguished 
divines of the evangelical school. Ger- 
many has produced a number of similar 
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institutions, as the Deaconesses of Kai- 
serswerth and many others, which, al- 
though their organization may seem to 
bear some resemblance to the monastic 
orders of Romanism, have thus far kept 
themselves entirely free from Romaniz- 
ing and High Church tendencies, and 
possess the undivided approbation of the 
evangelical party of Germany. The 
Brothers of the Rough House have 
greatly distinguished themselves as 
teachers of primary schools, as superin- 
tendents of the jails, and in the discharge 
of many other public offices. Not @ 
little sensation was therefore created by 
the work of a law professor at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin on the association, 
(Holtzendorff, Die  Briiderschaft des 
Rauhen Hauses, ein Protestantischer Or- 
den im Staatsdienst. Berlin, 1861,) pro- 
fessing to have made startling discov- 
eries ‘from documents not before pub- 
lished,” and charging the Brethren with 
being a kind of Protestant Jesuits, an 
association of hypocrites, and most dan- 
gerous both to Church and State. As 
no charge had ever before been brought 
against the brethren, the public was 
anxious to be acquainted with the new 
discovery. But it soon appeared that 
the pamphlet was only dictated by blind 
hatred against a well-deserved institu- 
tion, that it produced nothing but what 
all the numerous friends of the institu- 
tion had known for years, and that it 
betrayed throughout an astonishing ig- 
norance of the subject. It was therefore 
easy for one of the leading men in the 
association, Rev. Mr. Oldenburgh, to de- 
molish the arguments and the charge 
of the Berlin professor. His work, Die 
Briider des Rauhen Hauses, ( Berlin,) has 
given full satisfaction, and is recom- 
mended by the entire religious press of 
Germany. 


FRANCE. 


| 


TuHouGH the French literature of the | 


last three months affords no work of any 


striking interest, it has been active, and | 
| family produced by the division of labor, 


has rather increased than diminished the 
sphere of its investigations. Symptoms 
can be detected of its tendency to aban- 
don the frivolous and sensational kind of 


writing, so offensive to taste and to de- | 


ceney, which during the last thirty years 
has filled up the feuilletons of French 
dailies, and which, unfortunately for the 
morals of the country, too often insinu- 
ated itself beneath the alluring aspect of 
its yellow cover and pompous title into 
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the family of the busy workingman, and 
even of the honest peasant. These 
symptoms are perceptible in the highest 
class, and especially among the Bour- 
geotsie, who, in France as well as in other 
countries, give tone to public opinion 
and direction to public taste. For in- 
stance, such works as those of Flaubert 
and Feydau, the appearance of which 
caused so great a sensation a few years 
ago, and which were particularly noted 
for their unblushing boldness, could 
hardly find readers to-day. Persons 
acquainted with the effect likely to flow 
from this fact do not hesitate to announce 
the advent of a new era in French 
zesthetics more congenial with the high 
character of its science, and of certain 
departments of its literature. In imita- 
tion of the taste prevailing in Germany 
for the last twenty-tive years, the French 
have lately taken much interest in phi- 
lology and in the origin of races. Old 
languages, old nations, old laws and 
customs, old arts and manners, seem to 
absorb as great a share of their atten- 
tion as physiological studies, oftentimes 
the pretext of the most indecent exposi- 
tions. They have now among them men 
worthy of being their leaders in this 
new field of research, whose knowledge 
and artistical accomplishments are cal- 
culated to make that a most attractive 
topic. The name of the Orientalist 
Renan, for instance, and the fame he 
enjoys as a philologist, a philosopher, 
and a writer, cannot fail to exercise a 
healthy influence on the present con- 
dition and destiny of French letters. 
Nor is the work of reformation just be- 
gun likely to stop at the frivolous depart- 
ment of the feuilleton. The sudden 
development of industrial interests hav- 
ing, as in England, caused many evils 
among the French workingmen, a new 
class of writers have applied themselves 
to the researches of the causes which 
have produced them, and of the means 
the best calculated to their removal. 
House rent, taxes, the division of the 


the difficulty for the laborer to procure 
education for his family, the insufficiency 
of the salary, etc., are, at the time we 
write, engaging the attention of men of 
letters and opening a more serious field 
to literature. These have, among other 
considerations of a lesser importance, 
contributed to give a more elevated 
character to French letters, and it needs 
only an extension of the sphere of the 
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freedom France enjoys now to favor this 
tendency and increase these dispositions. 


The Eastern Studies, (Etudes Orien- 
tales,) by A. Frank, is among the most 
commendable works recently published 
on that kind of literature which we have 
pointed out as now attracting the atten- 
tion of the French. It is made up of 
several articles published in newspapers 
and reviews, and contains, first, a 
reduced and revised extract 
course of natural right as it existed 
in olden times in India, Egypt, Persia, 
Judea, and China; second, a work upon 
the philosophical and religious doctrines 
of ancient Persia; third, a memoir on 
the political and religious state of Judea 
in the latter years of her nationality, 
and some other miscellaneous pieces. 
Of course the subjects treated by Mr. 
Frank could not fail to elicit criticism, 


of the | 


as all works of real merit generally do, 
| surprised at the curiosity manifested at 


and more especially those relating to 
religious topics. Among other reproaches 
he is accused of having sacrificed the 
historical and scientific part of his 
writings to his peculiar predispositions 
for that spiritual philosophy which reck- 
ons Cousin among its apostles. Be 
this accusation either founded or un- 
founded, the Studies of Mr. Frank will 


always be perused by all the lovers of | 


Oriental literature as an 
conscientious work. The passage con- 
cerning the Jewish nation and the 
Hebrew philosophers Maimonides and 
Avicebron, cannot fail to be read with a 
lively interest by theologians and all the 
lovers of Jewish literature. 

The position Mr. A. Frank occupies 


honest and | 
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des Textes Assyriens, by J. Ménant, a 
French Orientalist of great distinction, 
noted for his researches in philology. 
His great object in this work is to ex- 
plain some of the laws of the Assyrian 
language, which, he says, must be bet- 
ter known than they are, to take a rank 
in positive philology, and be accepted 
without suspicion or contest. The per- 
sons who will read Mr. Ménant’s book 
will soon be convinced that, with the 
assistance of so patient and learned an 


| investigator as he, that language will 
| soon lose much of its mystery, and be as 


easy to us as that of which Champolliou 
has given us the key. 

Guvres et Correspondance inédites de 
J. J. Rousseau. Published by 8. Moul- 
ton. 

People acquainted with the vast influ- 
ence exercised by J. J. Rousseau in the 
latter part of the last century, will not be 


the announcement of the publication of 
his unpublished works. More than any 
other man of the last century, Rousseau 
has had the privilege of retaining his 
prestige among the following genera- 
tions, and of exciting upon the mind of 
posterity that sort of attraction that 
eccentric genius is wont to exercise 
upon the multitude. To this, more than 
to the intrinsic merit of the book, is the 
success which has attended Mr. Moul- 
ton’s publication due; for nothing in the 
unpublished work of that unfortunate 
great man seems to us calculated to in- 


| crease the knowledge we possess of his 


in France is in itself a guarantee of the | 


Born of 
himself 


intrinsic merit of this work. 
Jewish parents, he devoted 


from his youth to the study of philoso- | 


phy, which he first taught in Province, 
and afterward in Paris in the year 1840. 
After having occupied a chair in the 
College of Charlemagne he was elected 
professor at the Sorbonne, where he 
delivered a course of lectures on social 
philosophy in the year 1847. About 
that time he was elected member of the 


Academy of Social and Political Science. | 


In 1854 he was 
Emperor Napoleon III. to the place of 
professor of natural right among the 
Kastern nations of olden times, which 
he still retains. 


To a list of works of the same kind 


nominated by the | 


character or of his talents; no composi- 
tion appears to us superior to those 
already known and published. In this 
work Rousseau shows himself, as he 
always did, as a writer uniting strong 
reasoning powers with impracticable 
views; as a mind in which sensible 
opinions and chimerical] ideas are strange- 
ly blended. Let us take, for instance, 
the Constitution which, in imitation of 
Locke the English philosopher, who pre- 
pared a Constitution for the inhabitants 
of South Carolina, Rousseau wrote for 
the Corsicans, and we shall find in it 
the same want of practical knowledge 
of men and things, the same whimsical 
opinions and sentiments as those we 
find in his illustrious predecessor. 

Few subjects afford as much interest 
to Frenchmen as those which relate to 
the period of their first republic, and to 


we must add the Principes élémentaires | the great men who have illustrated it. 
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Among the latter few held a higher rank | The faithful companion of his father, 
than Carnot, whose Memoirs by his Son | whom he accompanied in his exile, no 
have lately appeared. It was he who} sooner has he returned to France than 
planned the battles of the first republic; | he joins the partisans of the liberal press 
he who contributed for a large part in | which from 1823 to 1829 contributed so 
repelling the twelve armies which the | much to the overthrow of the Bourbon 
European coalition had thrown on the | dynasty. After the revolution of 1830 
French frontier; he who, by his energy | he takes an active part in politics, and 
and the spirit which he succeeded in| is sent to the Chamber of Deputies in 
infusing into the hearts of his soldiers, | 1839. Member of the opposition, and 
precipitated them upon their enemy, and | most zealous advocate of reforms which, 
made the French flag float over all the | from his good sense, he judged necessary 
capitals of Europe. But what is still | to the very existence of the dynasty of 
more to be praised in him is, that, aside | Orleans, the revolution of 1848 took bim 
from his highest intellectual gifts, he | by surprise, as it did almost every man 
possessed an uprightness and simplicity | in France and Europe. Nevertheless 
of character which remind us of Plu- | he gave it his whole support, in conse- 
tarch’s heroes. During all his life he | quence of which he was elected minister 
remained an unwavering friend of the | of public instruction in 1848, then mem- 
republic he contributed so much to illus- | ber of the legislative assembly in 1850. 
trate; and such was his fidelity to it | Since the coup d'etat of December 2 Mr. 
that he opposed the advent of Napoleon | Carnot, Jun., has withdrawn from politi- 
the First to power, a course for which he | cal life and devoted himself exclusively 
was sent into exile. to literary labors. He is now working 

His son, to whom we owe his Memoirs, | at a publication upon Germany, which 
is himself a man of character and talent. | will soon appear. 








Arr. X.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
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American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, October, 1861.—1. The Homeric Doctrine 
of the Gods. 2. The Life and Character of Emmons. 3. The Will in 
its Normal and Abnormal States. 4. The Constitutionality of the Sun- 
day Laws: Judge Allen’s Opinion, 5. The Moral Aspects of the Present 
Struggle. 6. The Calvinism of the Church of England. 


BreuicaL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON REviEW, October, 1861.—1. Dr. 
Hickok’s New and Revised Edition of Rational Psychology. 2. Ameri- 
can Nationality. 3. Some late Developments of American Rationalism. 
4. A Practical View of Infant Baptism. 5. Van der Palm. 6. The 
Natural Grounds of Civil Authority. 


BrsuioTnHeca SAcRA AND Brsiicat Repository, October, 1861.—1. A 
Sketch of Hindu Philosophy. 2. Theories of Messianic Prophecy. 
8. A Review of some Points in Bopp’s Comparative Grammar. 4. Jon- 
athan Edwards, his Character, Teaching, and Influence. 5. On the 
Reading “ Only-Begotten God,” in John i, 18; with Particular Reference 
to the Statements of Dr. Tregelles. 

Brownson’s QuARTERLY Review, October, 1861.—1. Various Objections 
Answered. 2. The Philosophy of Religion. 38. Reading and Study of 
the Scriptures. 4. Slavery and the War. 
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CuristTIAN REVIEW, October, 1861.—1. Mfller’s Life of Trust. 2. The 
Vital Forces of the Age. 3. Contents of the Epistle to the Galatians. 
4, Asthetics. 5. Introduction to the Epistle of Jude. 6. Christianity 
and War. 7. Illustrations of Saxon-English Poetry. 8. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and his Writings. 


DANVILLE QUARTERLY REVIEW, September, 1861.—1. The New Gospel 
of Rationalism. 2. Imputation. Part I. 3. The Conducting of Public 
and Social Prayer. 4. The Death and Burial of Moses. 5. Design of 
the Sacraments. 6. Greek Plastic Art. 7. The Late General Assembly. 
Church and State. 


EVANGELICAL REVIEW, October, 1861.—1. State of the Country—Question 
at Issue. 2. The Two Records of Creation; or, the Bible and Geology. 
3. The Ministerial Office. 4. A Bible Glossary. 5. Exposition of Matt. 
xix, 24. 6. Theses upon the Church. 7. The Nature of Ordination. 
8. Hymn from the German. 


FREEWILL Baptist QUARTERLY, October, 1861.—1. The United Nether- 
lands. 2. The Phases of Modern Unbelief. 3. Slavery and Ancient 
Rome. 4. The Voice of Blood. 5. The Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; or, the Doctrine of the Trinity. 6. Bible Finance. 7. Minis- 
terial Qualifications, 8, Captain Jotham Parsons. 


MercersspurG Review, October, 1861.—1. The True Conception of Chris- 
tianity. 2. The Prophets of the Old Testament. 3. Table Movings and 
Spirit Rappings. 4. Notes on the Agamemnon of schylus. 
5. Mohammedanism in its Relation to Christianity. 6. The Coming of 
Christ. 7. Catechisms. 8. Humility the Basis of Moral Greatness, 


New ENGLANDER, October, 1861.—1. Sketch of the Life of Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti. 2. The Problem of Inspiration. 3. African Civiliz- 
ation and the Cotton Trade. 4. The Marble Faun; an Allegory, with a 
Key to its Interpretation. 5. Guizot’s General History of Civilization. 
6. The Recreations of a Country Parson. 7. The Lessons of our 
National Conflict. 8. Soule and Wheeler’s Manual of English Pro- 
nunciation and Spelling. 9. Address at the Funeral of Eli Ives, M.D. 


NortH AMERICAN REviEw, October, 1861.—1. Charles Albert. 2. Law 
a Perfectible Science. 3. The Ansaireeh of Syria. 4. Modern Theoret- 
ical Astronomy. 5. De Tocqueville on the French Revolution. 6. Lord 
Macaulay as an Historian. 7, St. Anthony. 8. Habeas Corpus and 
Martial Law. 9. Buckle’s History of Civilization in England. 

PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REviIEw, October, 1861.—1. The Nature and 
Destiny of the English Language. 2. Reform in England after the 
Death of Wiclif. 8. Melchizedek. 4. The Divine Humanity of Christ. 
5. The Intermediate State. 6. Reminiscences of the Rev. Joseph Addison 
Alexander, D.D., as a Companion in Travel. 7. Phoenicia and Carthage. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REvIEw, October, 1861.—1. Sabbath- 
schools: their Origin and Progress. 2. Exposition of Psalm xvi, 8-11. 
3. History of the Synod of Dort. 4. Entomology. 5. Turretin on 
Calling. 6. Antagonism essential to Development. 7. Luther and His 
Times. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY AND GENERAL REviIEW, October, 1861.— 
1. The Religion of Zoroaster. 2. Difficulties surrounding the Doctrine 
of the Resurrection. 38. The Promise to Abraham. 4. Christianity and 
the War. 5. Poetry in Prose. 6. A Summary of the Early Conflicts of 
Christianity with Heathenism. 7. The Unity of the Race a Bond of 
Sympathy. 
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English Reviews. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, October, 1861.—1. The 
recent Introductions to the Old Testament. 2. Protestantism in South- 
ern France. 3. History of Civilization in England. 4. The Conditions 
of Ecclesiastical Union. 5. The Practical Application of Calvinism. 
6. Recent Geological Speculations regarding the Antiquity of Man. 
7. Lechler on the Church Theories of the Early Reformers. 8. Phases 
of the Atonement-Controversy in England. 


BrITIsH QUARTERLY REvrEw, October, 1861.—1. Professor Edward 
Forbes. 2. Old Iceland—The Burnt Njal. 3. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. 4. Discoveries—New and Old. 5. Christianity and the Two Civil- 
izations. 6. Bacon and his Critics. 7. Steam Husbandry. 8. Our 
Relations with America. 9. Individual Liberty.and Social Right. 


CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, October, 1861.—1. The Discipline of the 
Clergy. 2. The Sibylline Oracles, 3. The Eighteenth Century: Burke 
and Washington. 4. Life and Letters of John Angell James. 5. Char- 
acter and Conduct of Henry VIII. 6. Mountains and Climbers. 7. The 
Sephardim. 8. Studies of the Western Church, 1815-1861. 9. The 
Churches of the British Confession. 10. Beresford Hope on the Modern 
English Cathedral. 


Lonpon REVIEW, (WESLEYAN,) October, 1861.—1. Religious and Political 
Centralization in France. 2. American Poets. 3. Du Chaillu’s Explor- 
ations. 4. Social Legislation under the Tudors. 5. Professor Edward 
Forbes. 6. Frederick W. Robertson’s Sermons. 7. The Bible in South 
India. 8. Angell James and William Jay. 9. The American Crisis. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1861.—1. Life of Shelley. 2. Life, 
Enterprise, and Peril in Cgal-Mines. 3. The Immutability of Nature. 
4. Newton as a Scientific Discoverer. 5. The Growth of English 
Poetry. 6. Plutarch. 7. Education of the Poor. 8. Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. 9. Church-rates. 

BLacKkwoop’s EpDINRURGH MaAGaAzINE, October, 1861.—1. Democracy 
Teaching by Example. 2. Meditations on Dyspepsia. No. Il. The 
Cure. 3. Chronicles of Carlingford: The Doctor’s Family. No. I. 
4, The Book-Hunter’s Club. 5. Social Science. 6. What seems to be 
Happening just now with the Pope. 7. Among the Lochs. 8. Captain 
Clutterbuck’s Champagne. A West Indian Reminiscence. Part I.—— 
November.—1. Chronicles of Carlingford: The Doctor’s Family. No. II. 
2. How the World Treats Discoverers, 3. Captain Clutterbuck’s Cham- 
pagne. A West Indian Reminiscence. Part I. 4. Mr. Buckle’s Scien- 
tific Errors, 5. Sir Cresswell Cresswell. 6. The Stage of Weimar. 
7. The Inland Sea of Japan. 8. The Cramming System. 9. M. Ernest 
Renan. 10. The Recantation. 11. The Search. 12. The Late Earl of 
Eglinton. 

Ectectic Review, September, 1861.—1. Richard Baxter. 2. Plato and 
his Republic. 3. Thomas Carlyle on Modern Sociology. 4. Whittier’s 
Poems. 5. History of Nonconformity in Wales. October.—1. Christ- 
mas Evans. 2. The Fine Arts in Italy considered in Relation to Relig- 
ion. 8. The Philosophy of the Infinite: Dr. Mansel and Mr. Calder- 
wood. 4. Charles Dickens’s “Great Expectations.” 5. Popular Educa- 
tion: the New Minute. November.—1. Alfred Vaughan. 2. Monkery. 
8. Edwin of Deira and Tannhiuser. 4. Literary-Bubble Blowing in the 
Seventeenth Century. 5. Robert Robinson, of Cambridge. 6, Samson. 
7. After Icebergs. 8. Crotchety Christians, 


Fourtn Series, Vout. XIV.—11 
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NATIONAL REVIEW, October, 1861.—1. Principle and No-Principle in For- 
eign Policy. 2. Medieval English Literature: Piers Ploughman. 3. The 
Great Arabian. 4. British Columbia. 5. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Elsie Venner. 6. The Science of Language. 7. Street Ballads. 
8. Tracts for Priests and People. 9. Is Cotton King? 10. The Ameri- 


can Constitution at the Present Crisis. 


Nort British Review, November, 1861.—1. Pascal as a Christian Phi- 
losopher. 2. What is Money? 38. Plato and Christianity. 4. Spain. 
5. Poets and Poetry of Young Ireland. 6. Edmund Burke; his Life and 
Genius. 7. Scottish Humor. 8. Comets. 9. Mr. Mill on Representa- 
tive Government. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW, October, 1861.—1. Mr. Goldwin Smith on the 
Study of History. 2. Biography, Past and Present. 3. A Visit to the 
Mormons. 4. Count Cavour. 5. The Apocalypse. 6. The Rival Amer- 
ican Confederacics, 7. Trades’ Unions. 


_———__ #3 © 


French Reviews. 

REvVvE DEs Devx Monpes, Octobre 1, 1861.—1. L’Histoire de la Cam- 
pagne de 1815 d’Aprés de Nouveaux Documens. IV. L’Abdication. 
2. Royer-Collard Orateur et Politique. 3. Une Caravane Frangaise en 
Egypte au Printemps de 1860. L’Isthme de Suez et le Sinai. 4. Le fou 
Yégof, Episode de ’Invasion. 5. Economie Rurale de la Belgique. III. 
Le Condrozet L’Ardenne. 6. Un Jeune Ecrivain de Notre Temps. Henry 
Murger et ses (Euvres. 7. Un Réformateur Américain. Théodore 
Parker et ses Ecrits. Octobre 15.—1. De VEsprit de Réaction. Royer- 
Collard et Tocqueville. 2. Murillo et ’Andalousie. 3. Le Gardian de 
la Camargue, Scenes et Souvenirs des Maremmes du Rhone. 4. Roman- 
ciers et Ecrivains Contemporains. Mme.«Ch. Reybaud. 5. Des Agens 
de la Production Agricole. Le Drainage et le Colmatage. 6. Les Arts 
Décoratifs en Orient et en France. Les Gobelins. 7. Un Voyageur 
Allemand dans l’Autriche Orientale. 8. Le Libéralisme Catholique et 
M. de Montalembert.——Novembre 1.—1. Le Drac. 2. L’Ile Maurice et 
la Société Mauricienne. 38. La Politique du Libre Echange II. Le 
Régime Economique de la France Depuis 1789. I. La Révolution et 
L’Empire. 4. Deux Elégies Polonaises. 5. Les Causes et les Caractéres 
de la Guerre Civile aux Etats-Unis. 6. De Lunatico: Scénes de la vie 
Anglaise. 8. Du Gouvernement Représentatif a propos d’un Livre 
Récent de M. Stuart Mill. 8. L’Ile de Chypre, Souvenirs d’une Mission 
Scientifique. 

The Réformatéur Américain of this number is Theodore Parker. 

The article is a very interesting indorsement of Parker as a phi- 

losopher, theologian, and especially as an antislavery man—an abo- 

litionist. It gives in very full detail the opposition which Parker 
encountered from the mob, the authorities, and a large share of 

Churchdom in Boston. It concludes that Parker has demonstrated 

the separability of earnest religious sentiment from a system of 

dogmas, and the self-sustaining power of the former. The writer, 

Albert Réville, is, we believe, a rationalistic Protestant clergyman. 
The article on our civil war is as sound and as favorable to the 

north and to the cause of freedom as any republican could ask. 
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It reviews the constitutional question, and condemns secession as 
rebellion. It discusses the war and maintains the probability of 
the victory of the national cause. Of any foreign interference it 
declares that the result would be a prompt act of universal eman- 
cipation, which would proclaim to every man in America, “Thou 
art free.” 





Arr. XI—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


A new Translation of the Book of Job. With an Introduction and Notes 
chiefly explanatory. By GrorcE R. Noyes, D.D., Hancock Professor of 
Hebrew, etc., in Harvard University. Third Edition. Carefully re- 
vised. 12mo., pp. 212. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1861. 


This is the third edition of a work first published some thirty-four 
years ago. It then gave unequivocal tokens of being a product of 
thorough scholarship, fresh research into original sources, and fine 
poetic taste. During this long interval the author has found time 
to compare his views with the results of the best European scholar- 
ship, and while he rejoices in a singular coincidence on many points, 
he avails himself of the means of improvement upon others. 

It is a misfortune and a wonder that every Protestant religious 
family has in its Bible one of the most sublime of human composi- 
tions so obscured by inadequate translation and indiscriminating 
typography as to be buried to a great degree from sight. We 
have often advised a young minister or an intelligent layman to 
procure a modern translation of a biblical book and read it through 
at a single sitting, as he would the latest pamphlet of the day, and 
note the impression. Take Stuart’s translation of Romans, grasp it 
thus under a single view, and behold how like a new work it hus 
become. The same may be said of Professor Noyes’s Job. While 
due allowances must be made for the school from which he hails, 
any intelligent reader, secular or clerical, of true taste, may find in 
the old Hebrew poet, as here presented, a source of pleasure far 
superior to anything in the latest strain of Bryant or Tennyson. 


History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. By 
J. A. Dorner, Professor of Theology in the University of Gottingen. 
Division Second, from the end of the Fourth Century to the present 
time. Volume I. Translated by Rev. D. W. Suwon, Manchester. 8vo., 
pp. 456. Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. 1861. Received from C, Scribner. 


The work of Dorner in the department of Christology is charac- 
terized by great originality of view sustained by the amplest eru- 
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dition. The interest felt by the Christian public in its appearance 
has induced the publishers to issue the second division in default of 
the preparation of the first, which is in process by Dr. Lindsay 
Alexander. It will appear in the course of the winter. 

We can give no better general notion of the character of the 
work than will be derived from the condensed summary of the 
translator. 


I. That the germs of the doctrine of the Person of Christ, as held by all the 
orthodox Churches, are contained principally in a concrete form in the New 
Testament; and that the New Testament is the absolute doctrinal Norm. 

II. That the mission of the Church, intellectually considered, has been to develop 
these germs; not, however, to originate any new element. 

III. That, during its history, the Church has actually and progressively devel- 
oped these germs; now giving prominence to one, and then to another aspect of 
the Person of Christ. 

IV. That in the midst of all its conflicts, confusion, and even corruption, the 
Church has been enabled, by the Spirit of God, with sure tact, and, as it were, 
instinctively, at the right moment to turn its back on dangerous principles which it 
had itself cherished, and vigorously to oppose erroneous tendencies at which it had 
winked. 

Dr. Dorner’s idea of development, as applied to this particular doctrine, will 
thus be seen to be as far removed as possible from that of Father Newman on the 
one hand, and of the Tubingen School on the other. 

The translator has taken all pains, in the limited time at his disposal, to render 
Dr. Dorner’s difficult German into accurate and readable English.—Pp. iii, iv. 





Introduction to the Pentateuch. An Inquiry, Critical and Doctrinal, into 
the Genuineness, Authority, and Design of the Mosaic Writings. By 
the Rey. DonaLD Macpona.p, M. A., Author of “Creation and the 
Fall.” In Two Volumes. 8vo., pp. 480, 484. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Dublin: John Robertson. 
1861. Received from Charles Scribner. 

Dr. Macdonald’s work, though English in its original language, 

is esteemed by critics well worthy its position beside its German 

compeers. Under the comprehensive and somewhat vague term 

Introduction, we have a large mass of erudition expended upon 

the first five books:of the Old Testament canon. An analytical 

examination of each book, and discussion of the authenticity, an- 
tiquity, authorship, and credibility both of its miraculous and non- 
miraculous history, make up the contents of the first volume. The 
second volume enters more fully into the interior of the sacred 
books, and a large variety of topics of great interest is discussed 
with learning and ability. The objects of the Pentateuch as a 
revelation of God to man being first considered, lead to the dis- 
cussion of all those points in which objections are raised to the rep- 
resentations of the divine character and actions as exhibited in its 
pages. Man as the object and medium of the revelation is then 
considered, and this topic introduces the history of the fall. Re- 
demption in its plan and Author brings in the discussion of sacrifices 
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and prophecy. Israel, as the chosen nation in the Pentateuchal plan, 
opens up the whole subject of Jewish history. The whole closes 
with a chapter on the relations of Mosaicism to the New Testament. 


A History of the Modes of Christian Baptism from Holy Scripture, the 
Councils (Ecumenical and Provincial, the Fathers, the Schoolmen, and 
the Rubrics of the whole Church East and West, in illustration and 
vindication of the Rubrics of the Church of England since the Reforma- 
tion, and those of the American Church. By Rev. JAMEs CHrysTAL, 
A.M., a Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 12mo., pp. 324. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1861. 

This is a very neat essay, the design of which is to restore in the 

Protestant Episcopal Church the practice of immersion. As a 

Scripture argument it has no value whatever. As an ecclesiastical 

Pp g 

historical reference it has the merit of presenting the record, in au- 

thentic form, of the practiced method of baptism in all ages since the 

primitive throughout the world. The writer’s logicis usually not very 

conclusive ; but taking the Episcopal Church, with its usual methods 

of historical argument in favor of its forms, he makes out a very 

strong arguimentum ad ecclesiam for its readoption of immersion. 
We are surprised at the following statement. 


The different Baptist sects outnumber us in the United States ten to one in the 
number of communicants. It is perhaps not too much to say that at least half the 
Baptists are desendants of Church of England or American Church families. 
—P. 209. 








~~ 


Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
Specially designed and adapted for the use of Ministers and Students. 
From the German of J. P. Lanar, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Bonn. By the Rey. ALFreD EpErsnEm, Ph, D., Author 
of “History of the Jewish Nation ;” Editor of ‘“ Kurtz’s History of the 
Christian Church,” ete., ete. Vol. I. 8vo., pp. 463. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. Received from Charles Scribner. 

The publications of T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, consisting mostly 

of translations from the German, amount now to a small theolog- 

ical and biblical library of rare excellence. Through the energy 
and public spirit of this enterprising firm such authors as Hengsten- 
berg, Hagenbach, Olshausen, Neander, Nitzsch, Havernick, Muller, 

Stier, Baumgarten, Kiel, Kurtz, and Ebrard, have become accessi- 

ble to the English and American public. 

The great work of Lange upon the New Testament takes rank 
with the best productions of German biblical literature. The 
work is marked for its fundamental research, its suggestive depth, 
and its brilliant generalizations. The present volume terminates 
with the close of the twelfth chapter of Matthew. The entire 
work is in process of preparation, and the Christian student will 
look with interest for its completion. 
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History, Biography, and Topography. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon, From Unpublished Papers. By Wrm1raM 
Herwortu Drxon, of the Inner Temple. 12mo., pp. 424. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon is known by a very successful defense of the 

memory of William Penn against the attack of Lord Macaulay, 

Macaulay was a zealous partisan, and not unfrequently he betrays 

this weakness in his sketches of English statesmen. History, we 

think, will reverse his decision in several instances, especially his 
judgment of the great Marlborough. He stood almost alone in his 
estimate of the character of Penn. And Mr. Dixon’s defense of 
that great man is sustained by the sympathies and convictions of 
all who have studied that noble life. This fact in some measure 
excused the dogmatic and positive air with which he rushed to the 
aid of his friend. A much more difficult task was before him when 
he undertook the defense of Lord Bacon. The charge to be met 
was not the hasty judgment of a historian looking through Whig 
spectacles, but the almost unanimous verdict of Bacon’s cotem- 
poraries, strengthened in its main count by his own confession. 

Under these circumstances, with such an array of names on the 

other side, a more modest and self-distrusting introduction to his 

book would have been becoming. His absolute and defiant spirit 
does not strengthen the plea he makes for the memory of Bacon. 

The conclusion was frequently forced upon us as we followed our 

author, that he was more anxious to condemn Macaulay than to 

vindicate Bacon. 

So far as the main facts in the charge against Bacon are con- 
cerned, Mr. Dixon has not weakened the generally accepted con- 
clusion. We make this statement with sadness, for a different 
result would have been hailed with inexpressible joy by the good 
and gifted the world over. Indeed, in bringing to light new facts 
bearing upon the intimate relations of Essex and Bacon, the 
charge of cold and cruel ingratitude toward the former is con- 
firmed. In the matter of official corruption, while he shows that 
gifts from suitors to judges were of common occurrence, and 
regarded more as perquisites than bribes, he fails to meet the real 
points upon which the accusation lies against Bacon, that in several 
cases these gifts were received before judgment, and in most 
instances were extravagantly large. 

We think Mr. Dixon utterly fails to excuse, for he does not 
deny, that chronic lust of place which from year to year bowed this 
great man in abject sycophancy at the foot of power. We needed 
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no argument to convince us that Bacon was not a man of wicked 
and malicious spirit. ‘This charge has not been made against him. 
But that he lacked that high moral principle, that devotion to the 
right so essential to the maintenance of a virtuous life, must be 
admitted. The question of personal sacrifice to a true man is as 
the dust of the balance when it conflicts with his sense of right. 
Here was the sad defect in Bacon’s character. The wrongs of 
enemies, the kindnesses of friends were alike forgotten whenever 
an opportunity to gratify his desire for place presented itself. 

We regret most sincerely that Mr. Dixon has reopened this 
controversy. We would not call in question the motive; it was 
doubtless good. It is a noble work to rescue the memory of a 
great man. But no one should undertake the task without the 
assurance doubly sure of success. The world had consented to 
forget “the personal history of Lord Bacon” and think of him 
only in the light of his great intellectual work. Friends of the 
truth had crowned him for the same reason that the Parliament 
admitted him to his seat against all precedents—not as attorney- 
general, but as the grandest representative of English mind. We 
mourn over his want of moral courage. We think only with sad- 
ness of such a conjunction of moral weakness and _ intellectual 
strength. Yet, as we contemplate the great work of his life, we 
will think of him as the father of a philosophy which, next to the 
Gospel of Christ, inspires our wonder and praise. 

While we have been disappointed in the results of this effort to 
save Bacon from the foul blot which darkens his memory, we 
must thank Mr. Dixon for the additional light he has thrown upon 
the early life and early lore of Bacon. Those beautiful and 
tender letters from Lady Anne to her great son will be read with 
pleasure and profit. These will make up in some degree for the 
disappointment of the reader at the author’s failure to redeem the 
name of Bacon. D. 


The Okavango River. A Narrative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. 
By CHarLes JoHN ANDERSSON. 8vo., pp. 414. New York: Harpers. 


The African seems to be the central object of present interest to 
both hemispheres and in all departments of human activity. The 
industrial prosperity of the world depends on the plant he culti- 
vates. Its politics are perplexed with difficulties which his con- 
dition involves. Ethnology finds the question of his original and 
future relation to the human race the one on which she is fighting, 
and has yet to fight, her fiercest battles. Philanthropy is stirred 
to its inmost depths by his sufferings. The slave-trade and the 
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abolition of slavery, as a world-question, have been, and yet are, 
concerned with him only. Geographers and travelers are drawn 
to his birth-place more than to any other spot on the globe. Per- 
haps the North Pole has shared with Africa in the fascination of 
curiosity and enterprise. But its opportunities to gratify this 
curiosity and its attendant allurements are far less than those 
which that continent affords. Bayard Taylor declares that all 
the future trophies of travelers must be won here. And to 
consummate the interest which this people are exciting, “ the 
greatest war for a thousand years,” as Mr. Crittenden declares, is 
being waged solely because of the negro. 

Africa is to-day what America was two hundred years ago, the 
field where curiosity and adventure revel. It is the last of the 
continents to be subdued. Oldest in ancient secular history, it is 
to be the youngest in the modern. It has been first and is last, 
Is it again to be first? Will not a less time than has been requisite 
to transform America from the hunting-ground of savages to the 
first power in the earth, suffice to bring this great continent to the 
front rank of empires? The beginning of such a work must be 
in a knowledge of its geography and present condition. The last 
decade has contributed more information to this end than all 
previous time. From Herodotus to Livingstone is a virtual blank, 
an innavigable Sahara—“ immeasurable sand.” 

This work of Mr. Andersson is his second contribution to this 
object. His first, “‘ Lake Ngami,” was published about four years 
since. The track he travels is comparatively small, about two 
hundred miles square of the southwestern coast. After struggling 
for a year with many reverses and perils, he succeeds in reaching 
the river which gives its name to the book. He did not explore it 
far, and knows nothing of its source or outlet. Its direction was 
inward, and he hence considers it but a branch of some larger 
stream that flows into the Atlantic. His narrative is chiefly occu- 
pied with hunting adventures, and his coolness, daring, and hair- 
breadth escapes are well set forth. Like all mere sight-seers and 
hunters, he despises the people he seeks to see, and the men and 
means that are striving to elevate them. “ Africa,” he says, “is a 
vast zoological garden and a vast hunting-field at the same time.” 
‘Its savage human natives,” he declares are beneath his notice; 
but the superb fer@ nature win his enthusiastic admiration. Like 
Ida Pfeiffer, the mere curiosity-hunter, he, the mere elephant- 
hunter, has but slight opinions of the missionaries and their servi- 
ces. Though he cannot suppress his approval of Dr. Livingstone, 
Whose explorations and adventures are immeasurably greater and 
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more important than his own, he cannot keep from giving one of 
those self-conceited flings with which the wise foolishness of this 
world often fancies that it overtops and overthrows the divine 
wisdom of Christianity. He speaks of Dr. Livingstone as being 
destitute of sagacity and common-sense, qualities with which he is 
almost superhumanly endowed. He does this because a tribe 
which the Doctor had visited, and whose chief had professed con- 
version, had made an assault on some of the savage Bushmen 
whom he was then employing in his hunts, and whose side he, from 
motives of self-interest, had espoused. Apart from this defect, Mr. 
Andersson’s work is very readable, and in some degree useful. It 
is inferior to Livingstone and Barth in its information as well as in 
its human and religious element. It is fully equal, however, to Gor- 
don Cumming, and others of the Nimrod school of explorers. H. 
_ 
The Last Travels of Ida Pfeiffer, inclusive of a Visit to Madagascar. With 
an Autobiographical Memoir. 12mo., pp. 281. New York. Harpers, 

The two attractive features of this book are, the sketch of her 
early life, and of her experiences near the court of Queen Ran- 
avola. The autobiography reveals the causes which induced the 
course of life that has made her famous among women. 

It appears from this that she was another example of extraor- 
dinary activity superinduced by extraordinary disappointment. 
From the least to the greatest, the worst to the best, a thorn in 
the flesh or in the spirit has often been the instrument of Provi- 
dence, or the enemy, by which men have achieved their fame or 
infamy. She was brought up as a boy; her parents allowing 
her to wear the clothes and engage in all the sports of her broth- 
ers. When they strove, in her tenth year, she tells us, to change 
her garb, she fell ill with grief and indignation. So they yielded, 
and not till she was thirteen years old did she assume the toga, 
not virilis. She was put into the hands of a wise tutor, who 
succeeded in awakening the feminine element in her nature to 
a greater degree than her mother desired, so that before the 
maternal authority had selected the suitor for her the young lady 
had made her own choice. This expression of her nature did not 
suit the mother and she forbade the match. The girl did not 
assume her masculine prerogatives, but submitted after years of 
conflict and was married to Dr. Pfeiffer. Her married life was 
not fortunate or happy, and her heart sought relief from excite- 
ment. Her early habits gave her self-reliance in the world, and, at 
the age of forty-five, she left her husband and two grown up chil- 
dren and set out to see the world. 
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For fifteen years she roamed the earth, seeing a little that was 
new, but much that was old, and that has been often described by 
far keener observers and happier narrators than herself. Most 
of this book is taken up with memoranda of visits in Europe. The 
main interest is in her trip into the island of Madagascar, where 
she contracted the fever of which she died. This portion is full of 
new and valuable information. Like her previous works, it exhib- 
its the bitterest spirit against the missionary cause and a total 
want of comprehension of its aims and achievements. Her visits 
to these, as to other heathen, are without any spiritual or real ben- 
efit to them or to herself. She commends a little the Christians 
of that island whom she saw massacred in the most horrible forms 
for their faith, but no word in praise of the Gospel or its mission- 
aries, by whom they had received this holy faith and courage. 
How much more she would have achieved, and how much more 
durable and honorable her memory, had she devoted that brave 
and energetic nature to the salvation of the tribes she visited. 
They would have embalmed her name in their lasting gratitude, 
and future generations would arise and call her blessed. As it is, 
her monument will be but a solitary sentence in a biographical 
dictionary. iH. 





The American Revolution. By Grorcrt Bancrort. In Two Volumes. 
8vo., pp. 435, 475. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 


These, the last two volumes of the American history, are the first 
two of its second stage, the Revolution. Up to this point we 
have the founding of the colonies ; from this point the birth of the 
nation. Of the revolutionary period there are two parts; the 
first terminated by the Declaration of Independence, the second 
by the acknowledgment of our independence by England. The 
present volumes end with the close of the first period. If Mr. 
Bancroft’s labors should here providentially terminate, there would 
be a natural close to the work; but the full rounded epic com- 
pleteness would be wanting. 

Noble and enviable is the life-task of conceiving and completing 
of such a work. To be among many essayists the historian of his 
country, and such a historian of such a country, is indeed a “ mis- 
sion.” It has a lofty monumental character to it. And if the 
hand of a stern national destiny, or rather the decree of an inscru- 
table yet doubtless wise Providence, has determined that the nation 
shall cease to exist as a historical unit, this work itself will stand 
as one of the monuments of our national greatness, one of the 
products of the age of “the Union.” But we trust that the au- 
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thor will live to complete in the same grand style, not only the 
triumph of the Revolution of ’76, but the triumph over the pseudo- 
revolution of ’61. 

Mr. Bancroft’s volumes and years have advanced together. The 
plans of illustrating ideal truth in the concrete of history, formed in 
his youth while listening in Germany to the teachings of Hum- 
boldt, Schlegel, Schiermacher, and others, have been realized in a 
degree rare to the visions of our young manhood. Selecting with 
the pride of a patriot his own country as his field, he has told his 
story with the skill and the gorgeousness of a rhetorician, with the 
depth of a philospher, and with the unshrinking boldness of a dem- 
ocrat in fundamental principle as well as in the partisan sense. 





The Southern Rebellion and the War for Freedom. A History of the Rise 
and Progress of the Rebellion, and Consecutive Narrative of Events 
and Incidents, from the First Stages of the Treason against the Repub- 
lic down to the close of the Conflict. Together with important Docu- 
ments, Extracts from remarkable Speeches, etc. 8vo., fourteen numbers, 
pp. 448. New York: James D. Torrey. 1861. 

This fine specimen of a history chasing in close pursuit the prog- 
ress of events as they move, is written with much ability, a loyal 
spirit, and a graphic style. Every man will feel a historic interest 
in this the greatest of modern rebellions. Every patriot may wish 
to refer to such a depository of its facts. Every family will want 
the volume made up of its preserved numbers. 








Memoir of Mrs. Jane Trimble: A Tribute of Affection from her Grandson. 
With an Introduction by Rev. D. W. Crark, D.D. 12mo., pp. 117. 
Cincinnati: Methodist Book Concern, for the Author. 1861. 


Dr. Trimble has furnished here a precious addition to the memora- 
ble catalogue of the eminent females of American Methodism. 
Mrs. Trimble lived in the trying times of the Revolution, bore a 
noble share in the hardships of western pioneer life, and became 
the memorable ancestress of a number of men distinguished in 
State and Church. Her history is rich in incident. Her character 
was marked for excellence. To the feminine part of our Church 
especially may this beautiful narrative be commended. 


+26 
o> 


Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


Our Country and the Church. By N. L. Rice, D.D. 12mo., pp. 93. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. 


What cause demanded the dishonoring innocent white paper with 
the publication of this worse than worthless trash we are unable to 
say. It is Gospel according to cotton; a prostitution of the pul- 
pit to a crafty defense of national unrighteousness. 
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Educational. 


A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By Wit11aAM Henry GREEN, Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 8vo., pp. 322. 
New York: John Wiley. 


The impulse given to Hebrew studies in this country by the labors 
of Moses Stuart would alone serve to render his name memorable. 
The publication of his grammar, with all its defects, accompanied 
with reading books and Professor Gibbs’s Manual Lexicon, greatly 
facilitated the progress of the scholar, and rendered the acquire- 
ment of the language far easier and more general. The grammar 
of Nordheimer, with its clear method of development, calling in 
the aid of comparative philology, and grounding its statements in 
phonic principles, far surpassed the work of Stuart, and has not, 
we must be allowed to suspect, been surpassed. The present 
work of Professor Green, however, will challenge the considerate 
attention of the practical teacher. It omits some of the peculiari- 
ties of Nordheimer that we should have retained. Its treatment 
of the noun declensions will doubtless be generally approved. It 
embodies the results of independent research, and though ac- 
knowledging its indebtedness to its predecessors, will probably be 
found to possess eminent merits of its own. 
ateutebiiiaininies 


Latin Aceidence and Primary Lesson Book ; containing a full Exhibition of 
the Forms of Words and First Lessons in Reading. By Grora@r W. 
CoL.orD, A.M., Professor of Latin and Greek in the Brooklyn Collegi- 
ate and Polytechnic Institute. 12mo., pp. 347. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1861. 


The production of a successful practical teacher. Professor Collord 
designs this book as a preparatory and accompaniment to Dr, 
M’Clintock’s First Book in Latin. It presents peculiar advantages 
in its grouping, paradigms, and questions. A few brief reading 
lessons and a vocabulary are appended. The proof of every 
elementary book is in the use; we recommend the present volume 
to the trial. 


Method of Classical Study, illustrated by Questions on a few Selections 
from Latin and Greek Authors. By Samuen H. Tay.or, LL.D., Prin- 
cipal of Phillips’s Academy, Andover, Mass, 12mo., pp. 154. Boston: 
Brown & Taggard. 1861. 

The proverb is not quite true that “any fool knows how to ask 

questions.” It is a difficult attainment, and forms much of the 

quality of the true practical instructor. And nowhere is it better 
taught for the classical drill than in this little manual. 
The commencing pupil or inexperienced teacher has his Latin 
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or Greek sentence before him. What is he to do with it? By 
what steps, and directing his attention to what points, is he to 
attain the mastery of what classical learning requires to be known? 
Principal Taylor answers this query by a large train of interroga- 
tories which guide the inquirer through the land. How thoroughly 
the work is done may be appreciated when we say, that on a large 
duodecimo page there is often one line of text and a residue of 
questions, A few lines from Esop, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Xeno. 
phon, and Homer, furnish the subject of interrogative analysis. 
The book embodies a good thought well developed. 





Primary Object-Lessons for a Graduated Course of Development. A Manual 
for Teachers and Parents, with Lessons for the proper training of the 
Faculties of Children. By N. A. Catkrns. 12mo., pp. 362. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 

This is one of the many ingenious works produced by the invent- 
ive educational spirit of our times. Begin with things, and ad- 
vance by words through forms, colors, and motions up to princi- 
ples. This is doubtless truly nature’s method, though art has 
taken a somewhat different route. In the hands of a true teacher 
this book leads by a delightful path to knowledge. 


An Elementary Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By Brnsa- 
min Perrck, LL.D, Perkins Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics 
in Harvard University. Revised edition. 8vo., pp. 359. Boston and 
Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1861. 

The revision for the new edition of this standard work has been 


made under the direction of the eminent author. 











First Lessons in Greek: the Beginner's Companion-Book to Hadley’s 
Grammar. By James Morris Wurron, Rector of the Hopkins Gram- 
mar School in New Haven, Conn, 12mo., pp. 120. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 





eo 
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Belles Lettres and Classical. 

The Recreations of a Country Parson. Second series, 12mo., pp. 429. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 

The rural pastor is not in a hurry. He does not hold that, life 
being short, your problem is to accomplish the most possible, and 
that the way to accomplish most is to ply muscle with the largest 
force. He makes no effort to crowd as much thought in as few 
words as possible, with a maximum of matter per page, as if he 
were determined that you should have the worth of your purchase 
money in the solid intellectual ingot. There are those perhaps, 
he thinks, whose task of life is a gentle and a leisurely one, and 
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whose bland influence is more humanizing and purifying to our at- 
mosphere than the agitations and storms produced by our thunder- 
and-lightning heroes and reformers. Quietly then does he survey 
the scene of men and things, analyzing the shapes, colorings, and 
motions of human life around him. 

The Parson writes “ concerning” a great many things, to wit: 
Future Years, The Pulpit in Scotland, (we are revolving the con- 
tents backward, by the way,) Friends in Council, Man and _ his 
Dwelling-place, Glasgow, Solitary Days, Screws, Churchyards, ete. 
We give some extracts from his Pulpit in Scotland. 

What the Scotch preachers owe to effective delivery. 


There is only one account given by all who have heard the most striking Scotch 
preachers, as to the proportion which their manner bears in the effect produced. 
Lockhart, late of the The Quarterly, says of Chalmers: ‘“ Never did the world pos- 
sess any orator whose minutest peculiarities of gesture and voice have more power 
in increasing the effect of what he says; whose delivery, in other words, is the 
first, and the second, and the third excellence in his oratory, more truly than is 
that of Dr. Chalmers.” The same words might be repeated of Caird, who has suc- 
ceeded to Chalmers’s fame. A hundred little circumstances of voice and manner— 
even of appearance and dress—combine to give his oratory its overwhelming pow- 
er. And where manner is everything, difference in manner is a total difference. 
Nor does manner affect only the less educated and intelligent class of hearers. It 
cannot be doubted that the unparalleled impression produced, even on such men as 
Wilberforce, Canning, Lockhart, Lord Jeffrey, and Prince Albert, was mainly the re- 
sult of manner. In point of substance and style, many English preachers are quite 
superior to the best of the Scotch. In these respects, there are no preachers in 
Scotland who come near the mark of Melvill, Manning, Arnold, or Bishop Wilber- 
force. Lockhart says of Chalmers: “I have heard many men deliver sermons far 
better arranged in point of argument, and I have heard very many deliver ser- 
mons far more uniform in elegance, both of conception and of style; but most 
unquestionably I have never heard, either in England or Scotland, or in any other 
country, a preacher whose eloquence is capable of producing an effect so strong and 
irresistible as his.’’ The best proof how much Chalmers owed to his manner is, 
that in his latter days, when he was no longer able to give them with his wonted 
animation and feeling, the very same discourses fell quite flat on his congregation.— 
Pp. 366, 367. 


Proportions of logic and rhetoric. 


Sir Walter Scott, in Rob Roy, in describing the preacher whom the hero heard in 
the erypt of Glasgow Cathedral, says that his countrymen are much more accessible 
to logic than rhetoric, and that this fact determines the character of the preaching 
which is most acceptable to them. If the case was such in those times, matters 
are assuredly quite altered now. Logic is indeed not overlooked; but it is brill- 
iancy of illustration, and, above all, great feeling and earnestness, which go down. 
Mr. Caird, the most popular of modern Scotch preachers, though possessing a very 
powerful and logical mind, yet owes his popularity with the mass of hearers almost 
entirely to his tremendous power of feeling and producing emotion. By way of 
contrast to Sydney Smith’s picture of the English pulpit manner, let us look at one 
of Chalmers’s great appearances, Look on ¢hat picture, and then on this: ‘The 
Doctor's manner during the whole delivery of that magnificent discourse was 
strikingly animated; while the enthusiasm and energy he threw into some of his 
bursts rendered them quite overpowering. One expression which he used, together 
with his action, his look, and the tones of his voice, made a most vivid and indeli- 
ble impression on my memory.... While uttering these words, which he did with 
peculiar emphasis, accompanying them with a flash from his eye and a stamp of his 
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foot, he threw his right arm with clenched fist right across the book-board, and brandished 
it full in the face of the Town Council, sitting in state before him. The words seemed 
to startle, like an electric shock, the whole audience.” Very likely they did; but 
we should regret to see a bishop, or even a dean, have recourse to such means of 
producing an impression. We shall give one other extract descriptive of Chalmers’s 
manner: “It was a transcendently grand, a glorious burst. The energy of his 
action corresponded. Intense emotion beamed from his countenance. I cannot 
describe the appearance of his face better than by saying it was lighted up almost 
into a glare. The congregation were intensely excited, leaning forward in the 
pews like a forest bending under the power of the hurricane, looking steadfastly 
at the preacher, and listening in breathless wonderment. So soon as it was con- 
cluded, there was (as invariably was the case at the close of the doctor’s bursts) 
a deep sigh, or rather gasp for breath, accompanied by a movement throughout the 
whole audience.” —Pp. 368, 369. 


Reading or memorizing. 


We believe that Melvill in his early days delivered his sermons from memory, 
and of late years only has taken to reading, to the considerable diminution of the 
effect he produces. We may here remark, that in some country districts the preju- 
dice of the people against clergymen reading their sermons is excessive. It is in- 
deed to be admitted that it is a more natural thing that a speaker should look at 
the audience he is addressing, and appear to speak from the feeling of the moment, 
than that he should read to them what he has to say; but it is hard to impose upon 
a parish minister, burdened with pastoral duty, the irksome school-boy task of 
committing to memory a long sermon, and perhaps two, every week. The system 
of reading is spreading rapidly in the Scotch Church, and seems likely in a few 
years to become all but universal. Caird reads his sermons closely on ordinary 
Sundays, but delivers entirely from memory in preaching on any particular occa- 
sion.—P. 370. 


“Sensation” preaching and preachers are not monopolized by 


America. 

Let not English readers imagine, when we speak of the vehemence of the 
Scotch pulpit, that we mean only a gentlemanly degree of warmth and energy. 
It often amounts to the most violent melo-dramatic acting., Sheil’s Irish speeches 
would have been immensely popular Scotch sermons, so far as their style and deliv- 
ery are concerned. The physical energy is tremendous. It is said that when 
Chalmers preached in St. George’s, Edinburgh, the massive chandeliers, many feet 
off, were all vibrating. He had often to stop, exhausted, in the midst of his ser- 
mon, and have a psalm sung till he recovered breath. Caird begins quietly, but 
frequently works himself up to a frantic excitement, in which his gestulation is of 
the wildest, and his voice an absolute howl. One feels afraid that he may burst a 
bloodvessel. Were his hearers coo] enough to criticise him, the impression would 
be at an end; but he has wound them up to such a pitch that criticism is impossi- 
ble. They must sit absolutely passive, with nerves tingling and blood pausing; 
frequently many of the congregation have started to their feet. It may be imag- 
ined how heavily the physical energies of the preacher are drawn upon by this 
mode of speaking. Dr. Bennie, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, and one of the 
most eloquent and effective of Scotch pulpit orators, is said to have died at an age 
much short of fifty, worn out by the enthusiastic animation of his style. There 
are some little accessories of the Scotch pulpit, which in England are unknown; 
such as thrashing the large Bible which lies before the minister—long pauses to 
recover breath—much wiping of the face—sodorific results to an unpleasant degree 
necessitating an entire change of apparel after preaching.—Pp. 371, 372. 


A notice of Dr. Caird. 

In May, 1854, Mr. Caird preached this discourse in the High Church, Edinburgh, 
before the Commissioner who represents her Majesty at the meetings of the General 
Assembly of the Scotch Church, and an exceedingly crowded and brilliant audience. 
Given there, with all the skill of the most accomplished actor, yet with a simple 
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earnestness which prevented the least suspicion of anything like acting, the im- 
pression it produced is described as something marvelous. Hard-headed Scotch 
lawyers, the last men in the world to be carried into superlatives, declared that 
never till then did they understand what effect could be produced ty human speech. 
But we confess that, now we have these magic words to read quietly at home, we 
find it something of a task to get through them.—Pp. 380, 381. 








Elijah. A sacred Drama, and other Poems. By Rev. Roserr Davipson, 

D.D. 12mo., pp. 184. New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. 
The principal poem in this little volume transports the reader into 
the scenes of Hebrew struggle with the Canaanite idolatries, in 
which Elijah was the hero of the cause of Jehovah. The elements 
which impress the imagination in those times are reproduced with 
historic truth and some poetic power. The other pieces, which 
are biblical and religious, will find, we doubt not, many a sympa- 
thizing reader, and be productive of the benefits which form the 
author’s aim. 





Lectures on the English Language. By Grorcr P. Marsu. First Series. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo., pp. 709. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1861. 


It is an honor to our country that a fourth edition, revised and en- 
larged, of this magnificent work should be so soon demanded. 
We repeat our recommendations to our young scholars especially 
to give to this volume a thorough study, and not only acquire 
from it-a large amount of knowledge, but inhale the spirit of 
thorough and critical investigation into the history and mystery of 
their mother tongue. 





JSuventle. 

Glen Morris Stories, Walter Sherwood; the easy, good-natured Boy. By 
Francis ForresTsr, Esq., Author of “ Jennie Carlton,” “ Dick Dun- 
can,” “My Uncle Toby’s Library,” etc. 16mo., pp. 256. New York: 
Howe & Ferry. 13862. Onsale by Carlton & Porter. 

In a concluding note Mr. Forrester announces that one more vol- 

ume will complete the series of “Glen Morris Stories.” We have 

it from reliable sources that this series has hardly its equal in the 
department it occupies. 
Miscellaneous. 

The New American Encyclopedia. A Popular Dictionary of Knowledge. 
Edited by GrorGr RiptEy and Cuaries A, Dana. Volume 13. Parr 
—Redowitz. 8vo., pp. 807. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 

Adventures in the South Pacific. Tllustrated. By a roving Printer. 12mo., 
pp. 361. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 

A Course of Six Lectures on the Chemical History of a Candle: to which is 
added a Lecture on Platinum. By Proressor Farapay. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 217. New York: Harper & Brothers. 





